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i} ECENT events in Europe would appear to confirm the ob- 
servation of the Swedish Chancellor, Von Oxenstiern, to his 

son: “Nescis mi fili quantillé prudentia homines regantur.” 

An observation in which Doctor Johnson seems to have concurred, 
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when he said to Boswell, “It is wonderful, Sir, with how little 
real superiority of mind men can make an eminent figure in 
public life.” 

- The signal incompetency of so many statesmen enjoying, in 
the several countries they but lately governed, the most brilliant 
reputation for sagacity, experience, and diplomatic skill, to grapple 
with the difficulties of a revolutionary crisis, cannot but lead us 
to the conclusion that their high reputation was undeserved. 
“ Omnium consensu capaces Imperii nisi imperassent.” In this 
country, although we have not been altogether unaffected by the 
revolutionary action in continental states, the prime minister, 
whom the events of February found in office, is still at his post; 
still guides the vessel of state amidst the shoals of Chartism and 
the breakers of Repeal. But whether the stability of British 
rule be owing to the solid common-sense character of the 
people, to the excellence of the constitution, or to the superior 
address and wisdom of our statesmen, or to the combined 
effect of all three elements, admits of considerable question. 
It will not be however denied, that the statesmen of Great Britain 
have, with rare exceptions, in all ages, been men of high moral 
character, politically, as well as in private life; rarely deficient 
in classical attainments; frequently brilliant and ripe scholars, 
and often well versed in constitutional and international law, 
as indeed might be expected from the studies usually pursued 
by young men of our Universities, aiming at legislatorial honour 
and advancement. Yet we are not aware that any instance can 
be found of a “ Literary Premier ”—of a prime minister of Great 
Britain who can lay claim to that titlke—unless the character 
be conceded to the authors of smart epigrams, political pamphlets, 
and “ vers de société ”’—the “ nugze canoree” of an idle hour. It 
is not to be expected, that in office, while occupying that exalted 
and responsible station, the pursuits of literature could be largely 
if at all indulged, nor is it probable that oud of office they would 
be seriously resumed, while the taste and capacity for public life 
remained. It would argue but an imperfect acquaintance with 
human nature to look for the abandonment of the fascinations of 
political activity, the agitation of stirring interests of state, the 
charms of the senate, for the more peaceful and less exciting 
exercises of the intellect in the paths of literature and science. 
And though a Grenville and a Wellesley may, in their retirement, 
have indulged in the amenities of scholastic lore, their tuneful 
labours may be appropriately likened to the fabled lays of the 
dying swan—the last emanations of minds severed for ever from 
the abstractions of the political arena; and as filling up the brief 
void between time and eternity by the harmless indulgence of an 
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elegant taste, rather than as the serious productions of a literary 
life. That there have been British statesmen, whose grasp of soul 
partook of universality; that there stillis one, of whom it must 
be admitted, even by his enemies, that his versatility of genius 
defies all limit; the names of “ Bacon” and of “ Brougham ” 
attest. But though both statesmen, they were not prime minis- 
ters. Their rise to political eminence was through a channel 
widely distinct in its nature, and wholly different in its termina- 
tion. The bar and the church have ever been, doubtless, the chief 
avenues to distinction; and the acquirements of the lawyer and 
the divine tempt both to production in the graver walks of 
literature ; and though to the lawyer the essay be fraught with 
peril, and endanger his professional reputation, it is sometimes 
ventured with success, and the hardy venturer not unfrequently 
achieves the coveted woolsack. The mitre, too, “in the good 
old times,” was not unfrequently the reward of classic taste and 
literary merit, while now it seems to fall on studied dulness and 
obscurity, or crowns the flippant and iconoclastic zeal of pro- 
fessorial rashness. It may be questioned whether the “belles 
lettres”? have not, upon the whole, impeded rather than accele- 
rated the progress of the lawyer to the woolsack, and the divine 
to lawn sleeves; but it is quite certain that literary attainments 
in this country, so far from being even ceteris paribus, an 
advantage, are prejudicial to the candidate for political power. 
Instead of paving the way, they render the path more rugged, if 
not ipso facto inaccessible. They place their possessor under a 
species of “ taboo”—an anomaly difficult to explain. 

In other countries, even in these times,—times fraught with 
stirring incidents, big with events remarkable for change, de- 
manding men of especial aptitude to guide the national councils 
from knowledge based on the soundest foundation of practical 
experience, and not upon closet learning and theoretic wisdom, 
—men like Guizot, Thiers, Lamartine, have been raised to the 
highest political eminence. But for his literary fame, Guizot 
might have drudged his life away, a “chef de bureau.” Nor 
would Thiers have worked his way to the first place in the 
councils of his sovereign, and for a time have swayed the 
destinies of France, but for the literary abilities which distin- 
guished his career as an historian and political essayist, or rather 
journalist, a branch of literature more successfully though not 
more ably cultivated in France than in this country. It would 
be leading us out of our way to comment upon the remarkable 
contrast between the two countries in this respect. We cannot 
help, however, contrasting the career of a popular “ Rédacteur” 
in France, and the favourite editor of an English journal. The 
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one is féted and caressed in all societies, reaches to the pinnacle 
of political greatness, even to be Prime Minister, or President of 
a Republic,—while the other remains to the end of the chapter 
pulling the strings and moving the wires which direct, control, 
and fire the passions of the whole nation, which pull down and 
set up ministers, make and unmake cabinets,—an unseen and 
often unknown private individual. 

Again, if we direct our eyes to Germany, where the prejudices 
of rank and aristocracy are, or perhaps we should say, ¢ill lately 
were, pre-eminently strong, we can cite a numerous list of names 
illustrative of the triumph of literary and scientific learning. In 
Saxony a Lindenau, in Prussia a Humboldt, both prime ministers 
of their respective sovereigns, raised by literary and scientific 
reputation; to say nothing of the Savignys, the Bunsens, the 
Niebuhrs, who have held portfolios, or been invested with the 
highest diplomatic functions. While the despotic states of 
Russia and Austria confine the rewards of literary and scientific 
excellence to a professorship, a bit of ribbon at the button-hole, 
or a diamond snuff-box, France, Prussia, and Saxony make 
ministers of their poets and historians, ambassadors and envoys 
of their scholars and their “ savants.” 

In England we may search in vain for such examples. Suc- 
cessful commanders, naval and military, recruit the peerage, it is 
true, and a red ribbon and a baronetcy now and then is doled out 
to a Banks, a Herschel, or a Bulwer; but where is ¢he solitary 
instance of a man who, since ministerial responsibility was more 
than nominal, since premiers were something more than the mere 
blind instruments of the sovereign will, and tools of faction, 
has grasped the helm and piloted the vessel of state; whose in- 
tellectual claims alone, irrespective of birth, fortune, or aristo- 
cratical connexions, have raised him to that position ? 

Of thirty premiers since the Hanoverian dynasty, three at most 
have leaped the bar of aristocratic prejudice; and they not on a 
literary Pegasus, not from their achievements in literature or in 
science, but by the force of party zeal, the intrigue and warmth 
of political hostility. How feelingly does Canning allude to this 
rigid system of political exclusiveness ! 


“I know (he says) there is a political creed which assigns to a 
certain combination of great families a right to dictate to the sove- 
reign, and to influence the people ; and this doctrine of hereditary 
aptitude for administration is, singularly enough, most prevalent among 
those who find nothing more laughable than the principle of legitimacy 
in the crown. ‘To this theory I have never subscribed. If to depend 
directly upon the people as their representative in Parliament ; if, as 
a servant of the crown, to lean on no other support than that of public 
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confidence—if that is to be an adventurer, I plead guilty to the charge; 
and I would not exchange that situation for all the advantages which 
might be derived from an ancestry of an hundred generations.” 


Canning, though not a literary man, certainly distinguished 
himself by his poetic taste. His Oxford prize poem, the ‘ Jter 
ad Meccam, was reckoned one of the most elegant specimens 
of classic taste. No one can forget his ‘ Needy Knife-Grinder,’ 
his ‘ Friend to Humanity,’-—the most exquisite morsels of 
literary trifling; nor his powers of satire, so frequently exercised 
on behalf of his friend and patron, Pitt, in the ‘ New Morality.’ 

To what taunts again was Addington exposed on account of 
his low birth! Who forgets the sneers of Sheridan, in his 
paraphrase of Martial, “ J do not love thee, Di. Fell,” in allusion 
to the lucky accident which first brought him, the Doctor’s Son, 
into notice! And who can doubt that Peel’s double first, at 
Oxford, would have been as little cared for as a senior wrangler- 
ship at Cambridge, which leads to the high reward of an obscure 
college living, but for the forty thousand a year which backed 
the honourable baronet’s claims to ministerial rank ! 

We are not going to make a disquisition on the peculiar fitness 
of literary and scientific men for high office, or to urge academic 
fame as the test of superior aptitude for statesmen. But we 
could not help noticing the fact, that while in France, Prussia, 
Saxony, and other Continental States, literary and scientific men 
have been purposely selected to fill the highest offices in the 
State, in England high birth has ever been and still is considered 
the first criterion of ministerial fitness ;—the indispensable and 
often sole quality of a Premier. 

Whether Lord John Russell be entitled to the character of a 
* literary man” or not, can have but little influenced his chances of 
official success. Third son of a Duke of Bedford, the prestige of 
high family, which in his case none can gainsay, joined to an 
assiduous attendance upon parliamentary duties, would alone in 
time, with moderate capacity and ordinary acquirements, lead to 
the highest official station. Nevertheless it is not without 
interest to ascertain Lord John’s rank in the Republic of 
Letters, to measure his excellence as a literary man,—a title he 
may or may not be worthy of,—but one which, if we may judge 

rom the quantity he has written, he no doubt speculated on 
obtaining. For though some of his productions were evidently 
designed as a vehicle for conveying to the public the noble lord’s 
political creed, and, at the same time, to give indications of 
having sounded, if not quite fathomed, some of the depths 
of political and constitutional economy, yet this cannot be 
said of all his works; for it is to no one branch of literature that 
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the noble writer has confined himself,—tragedy, history, bio- 
graphy, essays,—from the ephemeral pamphlet to the ponderous 
quarto, swell the varied catalogue. 

It is difficult to say upon which of his works Lord John 
Russell would feel disposed to stake his literary reputation ; and 
we do not know how far we are justified in taking notice of some, 
which though published anonymously are attributed to his pen, 
and, indeed, whose authorship is now no longer a secret. Such 
gross mistakes have occurred to the keenest critics in the 
filiation of literary performances, that were the works in ques- 
tion less currently recognised, or were they the least favourable 
to his pretensions, we might hesitate to include them in our 
survey; for we agree with Dr, Johnson, “That when a man of 
rank appears in a literary character he deserves to have his merit 
handsomely allowed.” And in this spirit we are disposed to deal 
with the claims of the noble littérateur of the House of Bedford. 

The noble writer once upon atime perhaps thought with Junius, 
“That a printed paper receives very little consideration from the 
most respectable signature.” However that may be, the first 
book of Lord John’s is a collection of Essays and Sketches of 
Life' and Character, by a gentleman who has left his lodgings ; 
published under the euphonious pseudonyme of Joseph Skillet, 
and bearing date May 24, 1820, when his lordship had just at- 
tained his 28th year. 

These essays, consisting of 248 octavo pages, are ushered into 
public notice by a rather humorous preface, as to how the MS. 
came into the hands of Joseph Skillet, and the why and the 
wherefore he determined to put them into print; a style of 
introduction much in vogue at that time, and which the author of 
Waverley seems to have made fashionable. The subjects treated 
of are various in their kind; not in themselves destitute of in- 
terest, but briefly handled, and though with evidence of some 
reading, not with the ability to justify the aphoristic and dicta- 
torial style affected by the author. There prevails throughout a 
dogmatic tone, which disposes the reader to rebel against the 
rather bold opinions advanced, and extravagant criticism. We 
have selected those portions which we think may be most inter- 
esting to the reader, and which are at the same time a fair sample 
of the whole. 


Essays of a Gentle- “Vanity, which every one blames, is the most 

man, &c. universal of all motives of action ‘et qui de con- 
temnenda gloria librum scripsit nomen affixit.’ ‘There are many cha- 
racters so slightly built as to be capable of no higher or more noble 
incitement: were they without vanity, they would be indolent in 
affairs, uncivil and rude in society, selfish in their actions and beha- 
viour. It is to a desire to conciliate public opinion that we owe all 
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the virtues of weak characters, and even many great men have been 
sustained in their career by the same useful passion. 

[ Vanity and Love of Fame.| “There is no motive which ends in 
self more noble than the love of fame. This is one of the passions 
which has, in an extraordinary degree, a good and bad side. ‘There is 
nothing more silly and contemptible than the ‘besoin de faire parler 
de sot,’ which animates so large a proportion of the candidates for 
fame. ‘The wearing a particular dress, or driving an uncommon car- 
riage ; writing quarto books about nothing, or making a specch to 
every mob that can be collected ; are generally proofs of a desire to 
obtain distinction without the qualities which deserve it. but there 
is a love of fame that is the most powerful instrument of which nature 
makes use to produce discovery in science and eminence in art. A 
man of genius feels himself alternately impelled to perform great 
actions, and deterred by the difficulty and labour of the enterprize. 
In this struggle the desire of exertion would gradually become less 
violent, and would generally, in the end, be stifled by pleasure and 
indolence, did not the love of fame furnish an auxiliary incitement to 
action. Pushed on by such an impulse, the man of genius overcomes 
every obstacle ; he investigates, weighs, and provides against the 
most minute blot in his plans; he passes the night without repose, and 
the day without recreation ; he forgets the wear of continual thought, 
the labour which perfection requires, or the dangers which an untried 
enterprize may offer ; till at length he bursts forth in splendor, like the 
sun through a mid-day fog, the poet, the philosopher, or the hero of his 
age. But his glory is not complete. In centuries still to come his verse 
shall fire the bosom, or awake the tear; his discovery shall exalt the mind 
of the student or guide the rudder of navigation; his example shall 
animate the breast of patriots, and keep alive the love of immor- 
tality. Having mentioned this subject, I cannot but notice the cold 
objections of some metaphysicians. It has been argued that post- 
humous fame is an unreasonable object ‘of desire ; as no man can 
obtain it till he is incapable of enjoying it. To this I shall answer, 
that himself living in the future, he foresees the homage that will 
attend upon his name, It would be easy to show that almost every 
great poet and philosopher has foreseen his own immortality. If it be 
objected that this foretaste of fame, being unaccompanied by any 
homage, must be an airy and unsubstantial pleasure, I shall briefly 
reply that it is of the same nature with many others which have 
always been appreciated. If it is a pleasure to contribute to the 
happiness, though without receiving the thanks, of an unknown 
beggar—if it is a pleasure to be read and admired by distant nations, 
though they transmit no testimony of their admiration—if it is a 
pleasure to be loved by persons in England even when on a voyage 
across the Atlantic—it may also be a pleasure, and one of the highest 
degree, to be conscious that we shall obtain the admiration, the 
blessing, the love, of future generations.” 

[Men of Letters.| “There is no class of persons, it may be 
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observed, whose failings are more open to remark than men of letters. 
In the first place, they are raised on an eminence, where everything 
they do is carefully observed by those who have not been able to get 
so high. In the next place, their occupation, especially if they are 
poets, being either the expression of superabundant feeling or the pur- 
suit of praise, they are naturally more sensitive and quick in their 
emotions than any other class of men: hence a thousand little 
quarrels and passing irritabilities. In the next place, they have the 
power of wounding deeply those of whom they are envious. A man 
who shoots envies another who shoots better. A shoemaker even 
envies another who makes more popular shoes; but the sportsman 
and the shoemaker can only say they do not like their rival ; the 
author cuts his brother author to the bone with the sharp edge of an 
epigram or bon mot.” 

[ On Plays.| “'The dramatic art, when carried to perfection, may 
be defined to be that of exhibiting human nature in a point of view, 
either affecting or amusing. Jf we adopt this definition it will not 
appear wonderful that the English should have succeeded best in tragedy 
and the French in comedy. The English, fond of deep emotion, and 
reflecting long upon their own sensations, have pourtrayed, with a 
truth which seemed scarcely attainable, the character and conduct of 
individuals whom fortune placed in the highest rank and exposed to 
the most stormy trials. But in proportion to their success in this 
branch of art, has been their failure in the department of comedy. 
As they are little accustomed to display their feelings in society, 
authors have been obliged to supply, by extravagant plots and eccen- 
tric characters, the want of accurate portraits, and to borrow from 
fancy the interest which observation could not afford. 

“The other fault which I mentioned, that of mixing comedy and 
tragedy, has been often defended. It is, in fact, the merit of relieving 
the mind oppressed by too long a succession of sad scenes, and makes 
a tragedy palatable to ordinary minds. J¢ is like the gas in mineral 
waters, which makes steel supportable to weak stomachs. But does it 
not also interrupt the interest /—and does it not prevent the existence 
of any strong emotion? Shakspeare has best answered these questions 
by diminishing the number of such scenes in Othello, Lear, and 
Macbeth. 

[ Political Economy.| “ Political economy is an awful thing; it is 
appalling to think that the legislature is often called upon to decide 
questions which involve the immediate happiness, perhaps the very 
existence of millions of the people, by rules of science which 
change from day today. I¢ is not a matter of very urgent or pressing 
necessity to know whether exygen gets the better of phlogiston, or 
chlorine is a better founded name than oxy-muriatic acid; but it is 
of another kind of importance to know, whether a silver currency, of 
a certain standard, will prove a considerable benefit or a certain ruin; 
whether an overflowing abundance of foreign corn is a blessing or a 
curse to the nation which imports it. Yet these questions are to be 
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decided by reference to the authority of men, who, with all their talents 
do not, I must confess, inspire me with perfect confidence. 

“It is very true that England would sell more cotton if her manu- 
facturers got cheap corn from Poland. But a statesman is bound to 
think, whether it would be better to have a million more people in 
the manufacturing tewns at the certainty of losing half a million of 
farmers and labourers. And he must place before his eyes the 
picture of such half million starved out of existence; dragging along 
with them, for a time, the people employed in every branch of industry 
which depends upon their demand, clamorous for a pittance which 
the inflexible spirit of science denies; shaking, perhaps, the pillars of 
the state, and menacing the whole order of society, before they suffer 
themselves to be extirpated by famine.” 


The Life of Lore The noble essayist, casting aside the plebeian 
William Russell : | mantle of Joseph Skillet, makes his début, in pro- 
a > prid persond, as a biographer, animated by the 
which he lived. | wish to rescue the memory of a distinguished 
2 vols. 1820. J ancestor from the. reproaches of preceding 
writers. In a preface modest but naive, and passing a high 
tribute of praise to the abilities of Hume, the giving forth to the 
world this Life of Lord William Russell is justified on the 
ground of Hume’s partiality to the House of Stuart, which pre- 
judiced his narrative, and further, by the new light thrown upon 
the transactions of that period by the despatches of the French 
minister by Sir John Dalrymple, which were not published when 
Hume wrote. That the political bias of Hume may have be- 
trayed him into a culpable partiality, and that it did so, to 
a certain extent, is readily conceded. Few are the composers of 
personal history who come to their task with that independent 
spirit of impartiality, that inflexible regard for the distribution of 
equal justice, without which the very end and aim of this species 
of writing must fail of being accomplished. Pre-eminent as is 
the rank of Johnson, incontrovertible as are his merits in this 
department of literature, and high as his moral character un- 
doubtedly stood, yet the moment his religious or national preju- 
dices found an opponent in the character under examination, then 
his candour and his judgment utterly forsook him. But we must 
naturally be prepared to encounter the same defects in the pre- 
sent work, and in a degree, we fear, more than sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the advantages of fresh sources of information. The 
tenderness of reputation of an ancestor, though remote—the 
feelings of family pride—are motives for sparing which is a great 
impediment to true biography. This, however, concerns the 
fidelity of the life, and bears little on the question of its merits, 
in a literary point of view, with which alone we are interested. 
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For though the treatment of the subject may be partial, it 
cannot fail to disclose the presence or the want of the qualities 
of the biographer. Copious materials and the strictest imparti- 
ality would be of little avail if the method of composition be 
wanting in perspicuity. A collection of unconnected particulars, 
the most sedulous accumulation of “ acta,dicta, consilia, scripta,” 
of all that could be gathered together, does not constitute biogra- 
phy; a task requiring no small pains in the preparation, and no 
little effort in the performance. ‘To avoid a tedious prolixity on 
the one hand, and vague generality on the other, to escape being 
a mere dry narrator of facts, and yet not to err by over lavish de- 
duction, demands a mind of the first order of intellectual power. 
The Life of Lord William Russeli is certainly one well calcu- 
lated to display the biographic spirit. The conduct of a man 
labouring under misfortune, struggling with persecution, wounded 
by ingratitude, must ever afford the material for interesting de- 
lineation. 

How far then has Lord John succeeded in the important and 
responsible office of delineator and expounder of his ancestor’s 
personal history? Our expectations of any singular excellence 
were not raised very high by the noble lord’s notion of the 
nature of biographical interest—* W hat most contributes to render 
biography amusing, is a certain singularity and some degree of 
forwardness and presumption in the hero.” The noble writer’s 
own life will, upon this theory, be amusing in the highest degree ; 
but his ancestor having been a plain, sober, unaffected person, 
who never originated any measure of importance, the reader is 
prepared for a tolerably large dose of dulness. We find some 
difficulty in making an extract, for there is scarcely an entire 
page of the author’s own composition. It is, in fact, no life at 
all, but a stringing together of those opinions on government and 
freedom, which the noble author loses no opportunity of parading, 
interlarded with quotations, some not very interesting letters, and 
a few sayings and anecdotes, without any relief from polished style 
or the smallest display of feeling. A more cold, uninteresting, 
and fragmentary performance could hardly be written by a dull 
schoolmaster, paid by the sheet. 


“ The political opinions of Lord Russell were those of a Whig. His 
religious creed was that of a mild and talented Christian. It, as it 
must be admitted, he showed a violent animosity to the Roman Catho- 
lics to an extent which cannot be justified, it must be recollected that 
his hostility was almost entirely political. The attack which was 
made upon our Constitution appeared in the colours and with the 
ensign of Popery, and it was only by resisting the Romish Church 
that civil liberty could be secured. He wished our own institutions 
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to be more favourable to dissenters ; or, in other words, for a larger 
comprehension of sects. Had his wish been gratified, the Protestant 
Church of England would have been strengthened, both against the 
see of Rome and against future schism, with the loss only of some 
slavish doctrines and a few unimportant ceremonies which our early 
reformers never adopted. It must be owned that the violence of 
Lord Russell against the Roman Catholics betrayed him into credulity. 
It was the fault of honest men in that age; and it is singular, that 
absurd as the story of the popish plot avowedly is, we have more 
respect for those who fell into the delusion than for those who escaped 
it. But whatever blame may attach to Lord Russell for an excess of 
political and religious zeal, it cannot be denied that his firmness and 
perseverance were eminently useful to his country in a most critical 
period of her fortunes, and that his example contributed to the estab- 
lishment of those liberties which he died to vindicate.” 


The simplicity of this contradictory summing up of Lord 
William Russell’s political character requires no comment; to 
define his creed as that of a mild and tolerant Christian, and to 
paint him a credulous and excessive political and religious zealot, 
unjustifiably violent when opposed to the Roman Catholics, is a 
blunder Lord John only could commit. 

Pursuing our inquiry in the order of time, we must next pass 
in review, ‘ An Essay on the History of the English Government 
and Constitution, from the reign of Henry VII. to the present 
time,’ [viz. 1821.] 

This also bears upon the title-page the noble writer’s name, 
who, in some prefatory remarks, announces his object to have 
been the illustration of “two very plain but somewhat neglected 
truths,” viz.:— 


“ First, that the continental monarchies of Europe require complete 
regeneration before their subjects can become virtuous and happy. 
Second, that the Government of England is not to be included in this 
class; for that it is calculated to produce liberty, worth, and content 
amongst the people, while its abuses easily admit of reforms consistent 
with its spirit, capable of being effected without injury or danger, and 
mainly contributing to its preservation.” 


It is, however, with the latter of the neglected truths in question 
that the present volume deals. The first not being finished, we 
have therefore the second volume first, a kind of “ icrepov zpérepov” 
process which we should have thought fatal to the argument except 
in the hands of an Irish chronicler. The reason why this latter 
portion is thus prematurely published “ without sufficient concoction 
or correction, is to be attributed to the vanity of imagining it 
may at this period be of some service. It may at least provoke 
the wits and excite the thoughts of other men to a more happy 
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attention, in which every member of this free community has an 
interest of the deepest importance.” 

It is not our design to combat the doctrine of monarchical re- 
generation, which the noble lord insists upon, in foreign lands, 
before the population can become a happy and virtuous one, since 
a quarter of a century has not only changed much abroad, but 
much at home; and amongst other things which have undergone 
mutation, Lord John’s opinions are not the least remarkable. For 
our own part, with all his freedom, we fear that John Bull is not 
much more virtuous than the Austrian or the Dutchman, and 
rather incline to the opinion that he is less happy. Whether this 
* pellet?’ from Lord John’s literary pop-gun “ provoked the wit” 
or “excited the thoughts” of Prince Metternich, and other 
quondam important personages, or whether it failed to do so 
from want of the “ concoction” so herbalistically lamented, must 
remain an unsolved problem until the late Arch-Chancellor of 
Austria’s memoirs are given to the world. If it failed in awakening 
foreign governments to the importance of completely regenerating 
their systems, perhaps “ it did not fail in being of some service,” 
that is, to the noble author himself; for though he was too modest 
to say so, he alone can supply the information as to who was the 
object of such service. That the essay, or rather collection of 
essays, was intended as an advertisement of the noble lord’s political 
creed, no one can doubt, who reads the ninety-one chapters into 
which the said volume of 305 pages is divided. 

Besides dissertations upon the lives and governments of the 
successive sovereigns, from Henry VII. to George III., we have 
“Poor Laws,’ “ National Debt,’ “ Liberty of the Press,” 
* Parliamentary Reform,” “ Public Schools,’ “ Criminal Law,” 
* Influence of the Crown,” and a sufficiently piquant and di- 
versified “ bill of fare.” At the head of each chapter is placed a 
quotation from some celebrated writer, as a kind of text upon 
which the noble lord spins his discourse. And at the tail we find 
some aphoristic deduction, enunciating the author’s political 
notions. We shall pass by the introductory chapter on the first 
principles of the English government and constitution, for it is 
neither more nor less than Blackstone mystified, and shown up 
in masquerade. The pith or climax, which, as in a lady’s letter, 
is to be found in the postscript, though not remarkable for ele- 
gance of expression, explains the old tinkering propensities of 
Lord John to mend the constitutional kettle ; but would provoke 
a severe comment upon his more recent doctrine of finality, and 
the stationary policy of his administration at the present crisis. 

“ There was a practical wisdom in our ancestors, which induced 
them to alter and vary the form of our institution as they went on; 


oe 
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to suit them to the circumstances of the time, and reform them accord- 
ing to the dictates of experience. They never ceased to work upon 
our frame of government, as a sculptor fashions the model of a favourite 
statue. Jt is an act now seldom used, and the disuse has been attended 
with evils of the most alarming magnitude.” 


Our present object, however, is not a discussion of the political 
character of Lord John Russell; we confine ourselves to his 
position as un homme de lettres. 


[Liberty of the Press.| “ Before I proceed to give a short view of 
the advantages of the Press, let us again recall to our minds that it is 
nonsense to talk of liberty without its licentiousness. Every attempt 
to curb its licentiousness otherwise than by the application of the law 
after an offence committed, must likewise restrain its liberty. To do 
the one without the other, were as difficult as to provide that the 
sun should bring our flowers and fruits to perfection, but never scorch 
our faces. Many have a mistaken notion of what the Press is: they 
suppose it to be a regular independent power, like the Crown, or the 
House of Commons. The Press does nothing more than afford a means 
of expressing, in good and able language; the opinions of large classes 
of society. For if these opinions, however well sustained, are para- 
doxes confined to the individual who utters them, they fall as harmless, 
in the middle of sixteen millions of people, as they would do ina 
private party of three or four. Nor is it the sentiment of A, the 
editor of one newspaper, or of B, the editor of another, which controls 
the course of Government. ‘These men are little, if it all, known ; 
with one or two exceptions, their names are never mentioned. It is 
their skill in embodying in a daily journal the feelings and reasonings 
which come home to the business and the bosoms of ‘large portions of 
their countrymen, that obtains for their writings fame and general 
acceptance. But it would be vain for these persons to endeavour to 
make the people discontented with laws which they loved and a minister 
whom they revered. They would not be dreaded nor even read. 
Equally vain would it be for a vicious, oppressive, and odious govern- 
ment to suppress the liberty of printing. It was not the Press which 
overturned Charles I., nor could the Inquisition preserve to Ferdinand 
VIII. his despotic power—the dark cabal, the secret conspirator, the 
sudden tumult, the solitary assassin, may all be found where the liberty 
of Printing has never existed. And were a government to suppress 
it where it does exist, without taking away the matter of sedition, 
more crime and less security would probably be the result of their 
foolish panic and powerless precaution. . . . . . s+ 2 « « « 
, - ee . No one has -et seen the newspaper or 
pamphlet, which openly defends the venality of judges or the infliction 
of torture, any more than the tragedy which holds up cowardice to 
admiration, or endeavours to make envy amiable in our eyes ; even 
the worst men love virtue in their studies. In ordinary times it is 
evident the exercise of this censorship must be beneticial to the 
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country; no statesman can hope that his corrupt practices, his jobs, 
his obliquities, his tergiversations, can escape from a vigilance that 
never slumbers, and an industry that never wearies. Nor is it an im- 
portant obstacle to truth, that the daily newspapers are the advocates 
of party, rather than searchers after truth. The nation, after hearing 
both sides, may decide between them.” 

[ The National Debt.| “There can be little doubt that, for a certain 
time, a national debt is beneficial in its effects: it promotes a rapid 
circulation of money; it brings new capitalists into the market with 
more enterprise and more invention than the old proprietors of land. 
It obliges the labourer to work harder, and, at the same time, produces 
new demands for labour. But when the national taxes have increased 
to a certain amount, these effects are nearly reversed. Prices are so 
prodigiously increased to the consumer, that all prudent men retrench 
both their consumption and their employment of labour. The greater 
proportion of the general income of the country, is transferred from 
the hands of men who have the means of laying it out in agriculture 
or manufactures, into the hands of great merchants, whose capital 
overflows the market, and returns in the shape of mortgages. There 
is, at the same time, a great want of and great abundance of money. 
Such are the effects of a great national debt upon individuals. But 
there is another view in which ¢his debt is an unmixed evil ; I mean, 
as it impairs and exhausts the resources of the State. The expense of 
former wars renders it at last difficult for a nation to raise taxes for 
its defence. So much of the rent of the landholder is taken from him, 
that the minister dares not ask for more, as it would be equivalent to 
the confiscation of the land itself.” 

The premier here digresses into a retrospect of various epochs 
of distress; commends the corn laws, as preventing the abandon- 
ment of agriculture in England; reviews the monetary crisis of 
1813, and takes occasion to eulogise a nostrum of Lord Lauder- 
dale, that guineas should be coined of the value of the twenty-one 
shillings paper currency, a proceeding his lordship seems to think 
very highly of. “ Perhaps the fundholder would have had reason 
to bless the day on which such a measure was adopted, for it would 
have retarded the period which, some time or other, will in all 
probability arrive, when the payment of the full dividend, and the 
safety of the State shall be found incompatible.” 

In a second edition, enlarged, we find a rather long dissertation 
on the sources of patronage in the crown. The bar, and the 
church both get roughly handled. 


[ The Bar.| “It is the tendency of this profession to give men a 
rooted attachment to the institutions by whose rules all their decisions 
are made. But their attachment, it must be confessed, is seldom of 
a very discriminating nature. And if, on the one hand, they kindle 
with indignation when the ancient rights of the people are trampled 
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upon, on the other, they fire with almost equal zeal if an attempt is 
made to moderate the cruel spirit of ancient legislation, Generally 
speaking, however, the first disposition of a lawyer, it must be con- 
fessed, is to inquire boldly and argue sharply upon public abuses. 
They are not apt to indulge any bigoted reverence for the depositaries 
of power ; and, on the other hand, they value liberty as the guardian 
of free speech. But the close of a lawyer’s life is not always con- 
formable to his outset. [Is a premier’s?] Many who commence by 
too warm an admiration for popular privileges, end by too frigid a 
contempt for all enthusiasm. They are accustomed to let their tongues 
for the hour, and by a natural transition they sell them for a term of 
years, or for life. Commencing with the vanity of popular harangues, 
they end by the meanest calculations of avarice.” 

The bar must feel flattered by Lord John Russell’s exposition 
of a barrister’s career. The noble premier has, however, painted 
a portrait of the divine in not much more pleasing colours. 

{ The Church.| “The church has not to reproach itself with the 
same tergiversation in its members. [ministers ?] Connected with 
power and office by their very profession, all members (ministers) of 
the church have an original tendency, not easily overcome, to take the 
side of Government, and those who desire to rise to distinction in the 
hierarchy generally make a display of servility, as the surest means of 
elevation. Or if raised BY SOME RARE ACCIDENT from real merit, 
super-add a varnish of adulation to their other acquirements. Yet it 
must be said that a cringing churchman has not that scoffing contempt 
of virtue and affected disbelief of all public principle which distinguish 
the apostate lawyer.” 

Though these essays will not tend much, if at all, to establish 
the noble author’s reputation as a literary man, it had been better 
had he confined his efforts to this species of composition exclu- 
sively: for though it demands many high qualifications, not the 
least of which is the faculty of compression, “ to give the virtue 
of a draught in a few drops,” the task is far easier than the one 
which belongs to the elevated flights of the dramatic aspirant. 


Don Carlos, a} Success is the mother of rashness, and though 


tragedy. often a diminutive parent, the infant is com- 
monly remarkable for its size. The success of the noble lord 
as an essayist, whether as Joseph Skillet, or in his own proper 
person, if we can form any opinion, must have been of the most 
limited kind; but the rashness engendered was as colossal as the 
success was microscopic, and bears out the epigrammatic character 
of the premier so felicitously hit off by a defunct canon of St. 
Paul’s, for wit renowned. Dr. Johnson declares, “ that a man 
who writes a book thinks himself wiser or wittier than the rest 
of mankind; he supposes that he can instruct or amuse them ;” 
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but a man who writes a play must have a still higher estimate of 
his powers, if we receive the opinion of his Grace of Buckingham: 


“That to write plays, why, ’tis a bold pretence 
To judgment, breeding, wit, and eloquence ; 
Nay more, for they must look within to find 
The secret turn of nature in the mind.” 


The hardihood of the venture in the present instance is not a 
little heightened by the circumstance that the story of Don 
Carlos had already exercised the skill of the most celebrated 
dramatic writers, not forgetting Schiller and Alfieri. And this 
in defiance of the highest critical authorities, who condemn the 
selection of the unhallowed perversions of one particular passion 
for the source of dramatic interest as unworthy of genius, and 
resorted to only by men of puny and sterile imagination, though 
by genius alone can such exhibitions be made sutferable. 

Iiow far Lord John’s treatment of the story redeems the play 
from the strictures of this canon we shall inquire. 

Schiller more modestly styled his work a dramatic poem, and 
declared that his hopes of its success on any stage were not high. 
Here it is ushered in with all the pride and pomp of circum- 
stance, “A Tragedy in Five Acts,” entitled ‘Don Carlos, or 
Persecution.’ 

The alternative, or explanatory title, must, we are convinced, 
have been inserted at the recommendation of some waggish friend 
of the author, alluding to the reader, or intended audience of 
Covent Garden. 

It is dedicated to Lord Holland, in the usual strain of mixed 
adulation and depreciation, rather at variance with the preface, 
which savors strongly of the puff preparatory, and in which 
there is an affectation of research, and a careful apology for slight 
historical deviations on the score of poetical license. 

We shall in a few lines explain the nature of the plot; since 
though ‘Don Carlos’ may be familiar to those acquainted 
with the works of Schiller and Alfieri, it has not been made so 
threugh Lord John Russell to the English reader: for with all 
the prestige of noble authorship, and all the knavish adjuncts 
of the stage (“Fourberia della Scéna”), the play was acted 
once, and once only. Not that its failure as an acting drama 
would be conclusive against its merit altogether, for Johnson’s 
‘Irene’ met with the same fate, as indeed have a hundred others. 
Whether Lord John felt, as Johnson expressed himself to have 
done after his defeat, “like the monument,’ or whether he 
derived consolation from the reflections of Mr. Wire Wove Hot 
Press, “that there may be calamitous eclipses of the most efful- 
gent minds,” must remain mysteries buried in the womb of time. 
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The plot turns upon the intrigues of the Inquisition, whose 
chief, Valdez, the grand Inquisitor, works upon the suspicious 
mind of Philip king of Spain to destroy his son, Don Carlos, 
suspected of favouring the Protestant cause; and the modus 
operandi is by insinuating to the King an incestuous intercourse 
of Don Carlos with the Queen. 

In the opening scene of Act I., Valdez, the grand Inquisitor, 
and one of his adherents, Lucero, discuss the king’s character 
and the chances of their success. Valdez tries to remove 
some scruples of his fellow conspirator. 


“ Valdez. Fear not; 
The King has got a demon: ’tis suspicion 
Whose senses are refined to pain, whose ears 
Are stung to madness by a cricket’s chirp: 
Whose jaundiced eyes in every sheep perceive 
A covert wolf; and mark you well, Lucero, 
He who reposes not in confidence 
That men are somewhat better than they are, 
Conceives them worse! Philip, besides, is crazed 
With love of fame; he does not love his Queen, 
Ife docs not love his country; but he loves 
To swell his name with their bright attributes; 
And when he sees his consort and his throne 
Both menaced, will he not resist ?” 


Here, at the very outset, some of the peculiar defects are 
visible which pervade the whole of the play, and, we might say, 
the whole of the noble lord’s writings. It is evident that the 
address of Valdez is intended to be dignified, and if tumid meta- 
phor and false aphorism could atone for positive breaches of all 
rules, both of grammar and composition, z¢ might be ; but it is in 
fact grand nonsense, which, of all things, is the most insupportable. 

Scene IJ. discloses the King soliloquising upon his Queen’s 
dishonour; he requires the attendance of one of her women, 
Leonora, when the following dignified dialogue takes place. 
[Enter Donna Leonora). 


“ King. Madam, good day, I have desired your presence 
On urgent matters; answer me, and quick, 
What is the general temper of the Queen 
When with her women? gay, or sad, or staid ? 
What her diversions? Does the prince’s presence 
Make any change in her deportment ? 
Leonora.—Sivre ! 
The King.—1 ask you how the queen receives our son ? 
Leonora.—TI hnow not well to answer. 
The King.—Yet my words are plain and simple. 
Vou. L.-—No. 1. C 
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Leonora.—Sire! Indeed— 
The King.—Reply ; I must have truth. 
Leonora.—Then, sire, behold the truth: 
Her usual air appears as if she mocked 
The state she wears; all the royal pomp 
Makes her not proud, but sad: the dignity 
That doth befit Castile she casts aside, 
As if it soiled her purity of heart. 
But if Don Carlos in her presence stands, 
Then, like a statue starting into life, 
Her cheeks blush deep with rosy streams, her eyes 
Glow with unusual fires; her arm, her hand 
No longer move with languor: all her frame 
In animated gesture speaks the soul ; 
Though still her timid modesty of mind 
Tempers with grace the beauty of her mien. 
The King.—She welcomes him? 
Leonora. Yes, sire: such welcome gives 
As when upon the dark blank world the sun 
Pours forth his beams ; when undistinguished space 
Grows rich with meaning ; hill, and lake, and plain 
Glitter in new-born light, and hail the day :— 
Such is the Queen, when to our quiet hours 
Don Carlos gives his leisure. 
The King.—It is well; 
She should rejoice to see our royal son. 
Say, does he ever speak to her alone ? 
Leonora.—Nay, gracious sire, that were to my reproach, 
My office here is to attend the queen, 
Never to leave her presence; and to break 
That rule, so long as I can hold my station 
Were to betray my duty, soil my race. 
None ever yet, of countrymen or friends, 
Or childish playmates of her infancy, 
Or near relations of your royal blood, 
Have ever spoken to the queen alone: 
Nor have I missed a gesture or a word, 
Or failed, when reason was, to bear the tale 
Unto your majesty. 
The King. — Tis well, ’tis well: 
Say now, I would know more ; I fain would know— 
Not that these things which you have told to me 
Excite a thought unwortliy of the queen, 
Or can the least unhinge my stedfast love, 
And anchored trust in her fidelity ; 
Far from us all suspicion !—but ’tis well 
That I, the king, should know the slightest sign, 
Che breath of air, or creaking of a door, 
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That passes in my court; inform me, then, 
Has it been known to you the prince, our son, 
Used more familiar gesture to the queen 
Than does befit his duty ? touched her hand, 
Or 
Leonora.—Never, gracious sire, have I beheld 
Aught but of reverence from our royal prince, 
With due and subject duty 
The King.—Tell me, then, 
Have you observed the queen at any time 
Bestow a trinket on the prince? or seen 
The prince make homage of a gift to her? 
A chain—a riband—any bauble? 
Leonora.—Sire, 
Last month, upon her birthday, I remarked 
Don Carlos gave a necklace to the queen 
In worship of the day: 


The King.—Madam, it is well : 
Such gifts are but the bonds of courtesy, 
That add civility to kindred ties: 
[ Aside.] Yet like I not such tokens always worn ; 
Love, oftentimes, that dares not lead his march 
Direct from heart to heart, by such bye-paths 
Conducts his enterprize ; and warm desires 
That would shrink back from looking on the life, 
Are yet excited by the fond caress 
Bestowed on senseless matter.” 


We cannot pursue this contemptible trashy dialogue further. 
The “ stilted talk” of the duenna Leonora is only surpassed in 
nonsense by the royal catechist. It is positively beneath all 
criticism as to versification. It is a mere collocation of words 
and syllables, marshalled into array by the printer to make a 
kind of poetry to the eye. It is a species of bad prose in 
ambush, a jumble of forced metaphor and low phraseology, de- 
structive of both sense and propriety—passing by the morale of 
the whole, which is flagrant. 

Can anything be so utterly silly as the exclamation of the 
King— 

“ That I, the king, should know the slightest sign, 


The breath of air, or creaking of a door!” 


Or more unintelligible and nonsensical than “ Love leading his 
march :’ and “ Warm desires LooKInG on the life:” “ Gifts, 
bonds of courtesy that app civiLiry to kindred ties.” 
The constant recurrence of the same words and the same 
phrases is enough to nauseate the most indefatigable and indulgent 
C2 
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reader. The word “Tale” occurs no less than den times ;* 
though it will hardly be said “ decies repetita placebit.” 

But when we turn to the other characters of the play we find 
no better entertainment. 


Act Il.—Scene I. [Apartment of Don Carlos. | 


Don Carlos, like his royal father, is given to soliloquising, and 
makes his début to the audience in a metaphorical Jeremiad, 
bewailing his hard lot in having been born a prince instead of a 
bird-catcher or rustic. His friend Cordoba enters, to inquire by 
what plan he intends to defeat his unforeseen arrest—a rather 
curious use of the word defeat, applied to a “ fait accompli,”’ the 
said Don Carlos being safely lodged in durance vile. The prince, 
very surveyor-like, replies, “ I have no plan.” Cordoba seems to 
think such an answer more suited to an architect, and rejoins— 
** Such a reply but ill becomes a Prince.’ Don Carlos is piqued 
at this, and determines to make up for his brevity of response by 
a grandiloquent confession of his un-princely faculties. 


* Don Carlos. My faculties but ill become a prince. 
Our mother, Nature, with a strange caprice, 
Fits us for other parts than those we play ; 
&e. &e. &e. 
I, even I, was framed 
To wander idly all the day in woods— 
To gather flowers—éo feed on the wild grape— 
To drink the natural spring—to list to birds— 
And find my joy in breathing balmy air. 
I was not made for courts or camps.” 


We fear Mother Nature has played off some of her tricks on 
Lord John. We have sad misgivings, however, that he, like 
the prince, was more-caiculated to “ wander idly in the woods,” 
“to feed on the wild grape,” and “drink the natural spring,” 
than for court or camp. Poor Cordoba’s dull matter-of-fact 
brain finds some difficulty in comprehending these pastoral 
longings, not exactly, perhaps, appreciating the distinguished 





* « Or failed, when reason was, fo bear the tale unto your majesty.” 

“ Sire—The tale is of that kind the bearer fears to let escape too rudely.” 
“« The tale was dreadful, but your royal countenance,” &c. 

** My king, I will proceed, though harsh and crude the tale.” 

**T come not with the tale of some base wretch.” 

“To wed the queen! a false informer’s tale.” 

“* The tale is long to tell,” &c. 

** And came herself unconsciously to tell the maddening tale to me.” 
“Tis death to tell or to convey a tale,” &e. 

“These letters may unfold a tale.” 
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propensities of his royal master for drinking zatural springs 
and feeding on wild grapes. 


“ Cordoba. Yet still 

You think of public weal; and even now 
You were embarking in a public cause : 

&e. &e. &e. 

Don Carlos. See you, Don Luis, no distinction, then, 
Between a choice of lot, and bearing ill 
What is already chosen? I stand here 
Prince of Asturias, the heir of Spain : 
To leave the mighty interests of mankind 
To follow nightingales, would be in me 
Consummate baseness, treason to my state, 
Cruel injustice to collected millions— 
The people of two hemispheres, who own 
The Spanish rule, and on some future day, 
Which heaven long avert, will take their hue 
Of joy or sorrow from my smile or frown. 
Overwhelming thought! would it were otherwise.” 

Poor Cordoba is no doubt puzzled how a man can choose his 


lot, and appears to be equally overwhelmed as his master. Whe- 
ther he fancies his master might better secure the happiness of 


the collected millions if he did follow his bird-catching propen- 
sities, especially if the hue of joy or sorrow of the people of two 
hemispheres is to vary with his smile or frown, we can hardly 
ascertain ; but in the deprecatory tone of a repentant Mr. Caudle 
he ventures to remonstrate. 


“Cordoba. Nay, say not so? 
Don Carlos. [Like Mrs. Caudle, with a vigorous rejoinder, | 
I mean it.” 


&e. &e. &e. &e. 


Can there be anything more trashy than this? 

Even in the interview between the king and his son, which 
might have given scope to something like passionate feeling, we 
have the same miserable monotony of yes and no.dialogue, inter- 
spersed with the same frothy declamation and vexed metaphor. 


Act IL—Scvene I. continued. [Enter King Philip.| Cordoba retires. 


“ Philip. Don Carlos, ’tis with heavy grief 
The safety of the State has forced me thus 
To place a guard upon your sacred person : 
Your highness has been charged with crimes— 
Carlos. Who dares 
Impeach my honour? Who— 
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Philip. Softly, my son. 
I came not to accuse, &c. 

Carlos. By Heaven not so. 

Philip. Nay, interrupt me not. If it be thus, 
Ill do you know the spectral forms that wait 
Upon a king,” &c. &c. 


This threat of spectral forms, and the Jil do you know, must of 
course freeze up the boiling indignation of the Prince, and he 
simply puts in his disclaimer to all unfilial hankerings after his 
father’s crown. — 


* Carlos. Oh! far from me is lust of that sad power : 
I hate it all. 
Philip. Tf truly, *tis with reason. 
&e. &e. 
Carlos. I know not what means your Majesty. 
Philip. Listen, Don Carlos! 
Your honoured grandsire, when a manly beard 
Scarce plumed his cheeks, &c. 


While to his empty treasury a new world 
Across the ocean wafted tides of gold, 
&e. &e. &e. 


Aspired to private life and humble rest.” 


Beards pluming,—new worlds wafting,—aspiring to privacy— 
Mrs. Malaprop, “thy occupation’s gone !” 
Carlos reiterates his disinclination to wield a sceptre. 


“ Philip. You do not wish to take it from me, then?” 


Now we think this is more like a little urchin asking Betty if 
she did not wish to take his hoop or peg-top away. And we 
have ten pages of this puerility, with the continued ebullitions 
in the nursery style, “Hold your peace;” ‘ Peace, Prince ;” 
“T]’ll hear no more ;”’ “ Prince, beware.” 

It is really impossible to single out a page, or even a passage 
that rises to mediocrity, though we have not paraded the most 
ridiculous portions. Mark the Noodle and Doodle style of 
Act IV.—Scene II.— 


“ Osorio. *Tis strange !—Don Luis— 
Carlos. Don Luis was invited to assist 
In this unnatural treachery, where the father 
Plotted his son’s destruction, but he shrunk 
From horrors so Satanic. 
Osorio. Did he, indeed? 
Carlos. He did, indeed: what means that doubting tone? 
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Osorio. Nay, prince, I know not. 
Carlos. He does more; he risks 
His liberty and life to wipe away 
The stain he has contracted; and to-night 
He comes with friends in arms to save my life. 
Osorio. Indeed. 
Carlos. Indeed! indeed! Wad you been there, 
Osorio, all your hatred would have melted.” 
&e. &e. &e. 


This may be certainly selected as an apt illustration of the art of 
sinking, in poetry. The malicious reader would perhaps be 
gratified by more extracts, especially from the concluding act, 
but we abstain from the cruelty of further selections. Lord John, 
like Fielding, and many others, evidently curses the fellow “ who 
invented fifth acts.” Poison and the dagger, the old-fashioned 
aids, come to the rescue and do the business; but, contrary to 
Aristotelian law, they do it before the audience, and Don Carlos 
and Don Luis die in most appropriate confusion. 

Unfit as the tragedy clearly is for the-stage, we can find no merits 
that fit it for the closets There is not a vestige of poetical feeling, 
not a single passage that rises above common-place, not a character 
or creation in the whole dramatis persone. They are mere 


automata; a more undignified, pitiful puppet than Philip, 
could not be walked through five acts of any play; nor a more 
puling, characterless personage than Don Carlos, whose mawkish 
sentimentality would overpower even a boarding-school miss of 
the last generation. The Queen is a mere piece of pageantry, a 


walking gentlewoman, whose “ yes” and “no” are often in the 


wrong place ; while Valdez, the arch intriguer and supposed mover 
of the pieces, who is to conduct the check-mate, is a mere cut- 
and-dried specimen of the old hacknied rogue of a hundred penny 
stories. There is throughout a palpable attempt at dignity and 
elevation of style, by alavish use of metaphor, of which the noble 
lord seems to have a kind of hortus siccus; but which he so 
mixes and involves, that they make a perfect jumble of images, 
and the radical idea is completely lost sight of, in the tangled heap 
of metaphorical excrescences. The noble /ittérateur has decidedly 
made a “ fiasco ;” he has, with all his incubation, produced a wind 
egg. We are sensible of the greatness of the effort, we see the 
straining of the wires, and hear the creaking of the pulleys, and 
have a strong sense of smelling tallow and rosin—but no illusion. 
Plenty of rant and fustian, but “no storming of the breast, or 
holding enthralled the sense ;” “ there is all the contortion of the 
Sybil without the inspiration, all the nodosity of the oak without 
the firmness ;” and we only come to the conclusion, that the 
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owlets who fancied themselves eagles, are a breed by no means 
extinct. 

The last three lines of this “ doleful mystery” must, we think, 
have been added by the same satirical wag who had a hand in 
fixing on the title; and who probably knowing the sensibility of 
the noble author’s feelings on literary matters, slyly depicts the 
anguish the noble lord wouid feel (no doubt has felt) at rushing 
into print, and neglecting the wise Horatian maxim, “ zonum pre- 
matur in annum.” 

** May this sad story [play ?] rest for ever secret ; 
Vain hope! in one short day I have destroyed, 
My peace of conscience, and my hope of fame.” 


The work upon which Lord John Russell has 
clearly bestowed the most pains, and which ap- 
pears in the imposing form of a quarto, not- 
withstanding the misgivings of the noble author’s alter ego, 
Joseph Skillet, as to the expediency of such a form, and hints of 
the vulgarity of the vice of writing quarto works about nothing, 
is ‘ The Memoirs of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht, 2 vols., 
4to. 1824. Fourth edition. 1826. 

There is some craft, however, in being voluminous, for volumi- 
nous authors have a warrant for occasional dulness, and the most 
severe readers make allowance for many rests and nodding places 
in quarto volumes, which would be fatal to the author in octavo. 
This principle, however, must be sparingly used, for, though 
history, it is true, “ yuoque modo scripia delectat,” the interest 
springing out of the subject itself will only secure that author 
from oblivion whose mediocrity is shielded by a monopoly of 
being the only chronicler of his time. This monopoly the noble 
lord does not enjoy, and he must have been prepared to encounter 
the difficulty of “lending fresh interest to an oft-told tale.” 
Unless he succeeded in doing this, his work, as he knew, would 
be regarded as a pure literary superfetation. Not that we can 
point to any eminently successful productions of this class among 
our countrymen. Memoir writing does not appear to be so well 
suited to the genius of the English as of the French character; 
and when lacking the esprit fringant, “the shaping spirit of ima- 
gination,” which our neighbours contrive to throw into their 
most trivial works, it drops down into a mere dry compilation of 
fragmentary documents, seasoned, perhaps, with obsolete stories 
and resuscitated anecdotes, a species of annotated chapter of the 
historical accidents of a period,—a kind of dropsy of history. 

The fourth edition would seem to imply success, and the fame 
of the noble premier secured; but as nearly all of the noble 
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lord’s works have been invested with the same honour, we must 
decline this as any very searching test of excellence. If the end 
of fame, however, “is but to fill a certain portion of uncertain 
paper,” then the noble author’s exertions have been crowned with 
success. 

In the Introduction (for the noble writer loves Introductions), 
there is no inconsiderable parade of erudite research and quasi 
philosophical deduction ; but it is the parade of a very school-boy 
in both cases, and in the most slovenly method. A very few 
extracts will suffice to illustrate our meaning. 

[Page 1, Introduction:| “'The communities of modern Europe are 
distinguished from those of ancient times by many broad and con- 
spicuous marks ; among these there is none more remarkable, or which 
more forcibly arrests the attention of the historian, than the difference 
of the mode in which the characters of ancient and modern nations 
have been formed. Ancient cities, falling at once into political society, 
and requiring forms of government to hold them together, were obliged 
to appoint some one person or body of persons, to frame regulations 
for the conduct of general affairs, and the maintenance of order. These 
early legislators, finding themselves thus ¢alled upon to prescribe the 
institutions of an infant state, extended their directions to everything 
which might influence the well-being of the commonwealth ; manners, 
dress, food, amusements, became an object of public care for punish- 
ment or reward. ‘The members of these communities ¢ius became 
attached to the peculiar customs of their city; and, when attacked by a 
foreign enemy, they defended themselves with the more vigour and 
perseverence, as conquest implied the loss, not only of liberty, but of 
all the habits of their lives, endeared to them by long prescription and 
by legislative sanction.” 


[Page 42, Introduction.| In a disquisition on the kingly 
character, under a limited monarchy, the noble writer tells us :— 


“In the society of men who are utterly insignificant on the score of 
rank and fortune, the sovereign imagines he may unbend securely ; no 
familiarity on his part can raise them to substantive importance, and 
no liberties which they assume in moments of ease, can prevent his 
reducing them by a nod to their original nothingness. Hence an 
emperor of the world loves the society of the kitchen, and willingly en- 
dures vulgarity with which a proud noble would disdain to mingle. 
Ilence, likewise, his mind is continually perverted by the interested 
representations of low courtiers, who naturally instil into him a 
jealousy of those whose industry and prudence have raised them to 
the situation of his ministers, and whose knowledge gives them an 
advantage over him in every discussion of state affairs. If he is 
allowed to have his own way, he removes from his councils every one 
whose eminence mortifies his pride. He confides his kingdom to the 
guidance of minions, whose rule is disguised in the shape of flattery ; 
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and while he is indulging their avarice and ambition, he thinks his 
own maudlin majesty the object of the veneration of the whole world.” 


[Page 27. The Reformation.| “There is a period in the history of 
Europe when every commotion on its surface was occasioned by one 
cause, deeply seated like the internal fire that is supposed to have 
produced the earthquake at Lisbon; and, like it, breaking out with 
violence in one place, and making itself felt in every part of the globe. 
This cause was the Reformation. From 1520 to 1649 the Reforma- 
tion was the great lever of Europe. From that time the violence of 
the convulsion abated, but its influence continued to be perceptible 
till the accession of the House of Hanover in England, and the alli- 
ance of George I. and the regent Duke of Orleans. The Reformation 
and the French Revolution may be regarded as the great stations from 
which future historians will date the events of modern history. At 
first sight, perhaps, it may appear that either of these two general 
changes might have happened before the other. It may seem that a 
philosopher who was speculating with views beyond those of his time 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, on the consequences of the 
discovery of printing, might as well predict that a great struggle 
would take place between kings and their people for the cause of 
arbitrary or limited monarchy, as that great innovations would be 
made in religion. Indeed, in some respects, the former might seem 
much the more likely of the two. The authority of the temporal 
sovereign had been more frequently disputed than that of the Pope, 
and in the laws and customs of all nations were to be found the prin- 
ciples of a representative government. The reasons why the spiritual 
despotism was the first shaken off are, however, many and mighty.” 


The reader will require a long pause over the involved phrase- 
ology of the preceding paragraph to collect the ideas intended to 
be conveyed, and appreciate their metaphorical and logical con- 
sistency. He is to understand of a certain period in the past, 
that it both is and was. That the Reformation was a subter- 
ranean fire, converted into a “great lever.” That this lever pro- 
duced violent convulsions in Europe, and prepared the way for 
the French Revolution. That the lever of the Reformation and 
the French Revolution then became two séations, or points of 
observation in the landscape of history ; and that these “ stations” 
(space and time being confounded) are chronological epochs, of 
which the one could not well, for certain weighty reasons, have 
come before the other. 

These memoirs present a kind of Mosaic of the noble 
author’s defects, metaphor and moralizing predominating ; and if 
we speak out we are bound to pronounce them hasty yet heavy, 
presumptuous though shallow. At one time, with seven-league 
boots, striding over centuries, and despatching the whole rise and 
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progress of European society, from the savage state to the polished 
times of romance, “ab ovo usque ad malum” in one page; at 
other times creeping along through half a volume in the dis- 
cussion of pure trivialities, If ever Sterne’s comparison of book- 
making were borne out, viz., “a pouring out of one vessel into 
another,”’ here is the instance; but the noble author contrives at 
the same time to shake up the sediment of each in his operaticn, 
and instead of filtering or purifying, muddies the whole mixture. 

The internal evidence of unconscious contradictions is so strong 
as to remind one of Lord Shaftesbury’s satire upon “ spouters,” 
“that it would be a belying of the age to put so much good sense 
together in any one speech as to make it hold out steadily and 
with plain coherence for a quarter of an hour.” 

There seems a positive incapacity to follow out a single para- 
graph with logical consistency, and in proportion as the idea itself 
is indefinite and ill conceived the language is vague and unmeaning,. 


* For if the mind with clear conceptions glow, 
The willing words in just expression flow.” 


Unfortunately the conceptions of Lord John Russell are any- 
thing but clear; and we must allow the truth, while we are ashamed 


of the ingratitude, of Professor Von Reaumer’s criticism of his 
patron, who must feel, with tenfold force, the unkind return of his 
protégé, as we believe he is the only foreigner who ever noticed 
Lord John’s literary productions, that he wrote as if previous 
to the discovery of all logic, “ vor die erfindung aller rhetorik.” 


The Establishment of the Turks in Europe; an Historical 
Essay, with Preface. Murray. Pp. 128. 12mo. 1828. 


In 1828 Lord John appears again upon the stage as an essayist ; 
we say Lord John, for though this literary bantling came into the 
world without paternal acknowledgement, it has been since duly 
acknowledged. Indeed the impress of the paternal lineaments 
was so strong that little difficulty arose in the process of affilia- 
tion. Professedly, it treats of ‘'The Establishment of the Turks 
in Europe;’ but the connexion of the title with the work actually 
before us is even less discoverable than in other of the noble 
author’s productions. It exhibits but a very shallow acquaintance 
with the institutions of Turkey and the East, either religious or 
political There are many gross blunders, mixed up with 
gossiping stories. The premier views with a rather favourable 
eye the doctrines of Mahomet; indeed appears to look with some 
degree of relish upon the Mussulman’s Paradise. It has one 
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merit, viz. brevity: it is in 12mo.; and the same plea urged by 
the unfortunate mother of a very diminutive and fatherless baby 
in extenuation of her fault, that it was avery little one, may here be 
offered in abatement of critical severity. A short extract or two 
must suffice. 


“The meanest Turk might treat the highest Christian with con- 
tempt and insult. A Mussulman seeing a Greek seated in his shop 
might call him forth and make him load his baggage horse or perform 
any other menial service: the oldest and most venerable Greeks 
might openly be struck and buffeted by the youngest and lowest 
Mahometans, all with impunity. The practice of carrying arms leads 
to the prompt indulgence of every passion. And it may well be 
imagined what was the condition of men in the constant presence of 
masters who have pistols at their belts and swords by their sides. 
The limbs and even the lives of the Greeks were at the mercy of 
every gust of passion, and they were maimed or murdered with less 
forethought (compunction ?) than the mildest rebuke is given by an 
English magistrate. These are the things, which borne quietly by 
dastard souls, sink deep in the minds of a people who begin to have a 
sense of shame or honour. These are the injuries, which, long suffered 
and long unresented, are yet entered in the great book of a nation, 
and are at length repaid with a vengeance not less full or less cruel 
than the wrongs they have endured?” 

“The chief of the police at Constantinople and other great towns 
goes round in the day time and at night, and executes immediately 
the sentences he gives. If a baker is found selling his bread by a light 
weight, he is hanged before his door. If any one is apprehended on 
the spot where a disturbance takes place, he is instantly despatched, 
no matter if the apprentice who knew nothing of the fraud is hanged 
instead of the actual rioter. The purpose is ¢o create terror to the 
guilty even by shedding the blood of the innocent, and the crime is 
punished when the criminal escapes.” 


These are samples of the slip-slop flippant style, the crambe 
recocta from old travellers’ tales, which Lord John dignifies 
with the title of an historical discourse, and offers as an account 
of the government of Turkey for more than 300 years. 


The Causes of the} The year 1832 afforded another proof of the 
French Revolution.» noble Proteus’ literary industry, in a book on 
‘ The Causes of the French Revolution ;? a more flagrant instance 
of the “ /ucus a non lucendo,” no title ever furnished. It might 
as well be styled causes of the Chinese war. The introductory 
chapter, from which we have made our extract, promises much ; 
a wide field of inquiry: but it is in fact a mere gossiping book 
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about Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Court of Louis, with some 
anecdotes of the principal sceptics of the age, their writings and 
coteries. It abounds in the same prurient style of metaphor, 
in which it is as natural for Lord John to write as for fish to 
swim. 


C. i. “The word ‘ Revolution,’ which was associated in the days of 
our ancestors with events so fortunate, and has inspired so much terror 
in our own, is applied to changes totally dissimilar in character. 
When Brutus expelled the Tarquins from Rome, a family was banished, 
and the office of king was abolished; but the senate retained its 
authority, and the breach in the constitution was filled by the election 
of two consuls, who held for a year the greater part of the authority 
which had before been exercised for life by a royal head. In modern 
times, when the Dutch rose against their Spanish masters, kingly 
supremacy was done away: but the chief’ persons of the country were 
called, without confusion, to the government of the state. So when 
the English revolted in 1688, and the Americans, nearly a century 
afterwards, the powers which had been abused were taken away from 
one person, but were transferred, with new engagements and restric- 
tions, to others, who naturally and easily succeeded to the confidence 
their predecessors had forfeited. But the French Revolution is a 
revolution of another kind. It led rapidly to that which we often 
speak of, but scarcely ever see, namely, anarchy. All that had pre- 
viously formed a title to respect became an object of proscription ; 
neither wealth, nor station, nor character, nor law, nor even the revo- 
lutionary governments themselves, had any permanent influence with 
the people. The state was left to the guidance of men who would 
for ever have remained obscure, had they not become eminent in crime. 
The ruling assembly was converted into an arena, where each gladiator 
trod in the blood of his comrades ; and when his turn came bis fall 
was applauded with as much savage delight as that of his antagonist 
had been but a few moments before. 

“Tt is our purpose, however, not to describe the French Revolution, 
but to inquire into its causes. ‘The singular spectacle of deeds so 
cruel, in the midst of a nation so polished, must excite the mind to 
observe and reflect. The duty of the historian requires more than 
a lamentation over the horrors of this terrible period ; nor will. it be 
enough to show that reforms quietly accomplished would have been 
better than a violent convulsion. . . . . 1. 1. 6 «© © © «@ » 

“In making these inquiries, it is no part of our business to justify 
those who overthrew the monarchy. No one accustomed to calm 
reasoning can allow that the popular voice is an infallible rule for the 
guidance of measures of' state ; but although the people are conducted 
by leaders to the choice of wise or pernicious remedies, it is not to be 
denied that they are seldom mistaken as to the existence of grievances. 
Let us observe, then, the conduct of the king, the nobility, and clergy, let 
us inquire in what manner the government acted upon the condition of 
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the nation. When we have thus ascertained the nature of the evil, it 
will be instructive to visit the sources of public opinion ; to weigh the 
merits of the political and moral philosophers who foretold a change, 
and who pointed out the road to arrive at it. Never was a nation 
more prepared for revolution by previous discussion ; never did a 
nation in revolution wander so much without chart or compass, through 
stormy seas, in darkness and in danger.” 


“ Neque semper arcum tendit Apollo.” From 1832 to 1842, the 
noble littérateur relaxed his literary bow, and gave himself to 
rumination, probably refreshing himself for a more vigorous 
assault on the temple of fame. “On ne recule que pour mieux 
sauter.” The production of 1842, is, however, a very humble flight. 
‘Correspondence of John, fourth Duke of Bedford, selected 
from Originals at Woburn Abbey, 3 vols. ; each volume ushered in 
by a prosy Introduction. The dull duty of an editor admits of 
little scope for talent; but we cannot avoid recognizing a certain 
fitness in the noble lord to fill the place of gentleman-usher to an 
author’s club. 

The nature of the Introduction may be judged by one specimen, 
an anecdote of the duke. 


“Besides building, the duke of Bedford took a warm interest in 
planting. The evergreen drive, at Woburn, was planted by him with 
various kinds of pine and fir, selected with the assistance of Philip 
Miller, and thinned by his own care. Indeed, on this last point an 
anecdote has been related by my father characteristic of his disposi- 
tion. In the year 1743, the duke planted the large plantation in 
Woburn Park, known by the name of the “ Evergreens,” to comme- 
morate the birth of his daughter, afterwards Caroline, Duchess of 
Marlborough. The space was something more than 100 acres, and 
was before that time a rabbit-warren producing nothing but a few 
blades of grass, with the heath or ling indigenous to the soil, and 
without a single tree upon it. 

“ In the course of a few years, the duke, perceiving that the planta- 
tion required thinning, in order to admit a freer circulation of air, 
and give health and vigour to the young trees, he accordingly gave 
instructions to his gardener, and directed him as to the mode and 
extent of the thinning required. The gardener paused and hesitated, 
and at length said, ‘Your Grace must pardon me if I humbly remon- 
strate against your orders, but I cannot possibly do what you desire: 
it would at once destroy the young plantation, and, moreover, it would 
be seriously injurious to my reputation as a planter.’ The duke 
replied, ‘Do as I desire you, and I will take care of your reputation.’ 
The plantation was consequently thinned according to his instructions, 
and the duke caused a board to be fixed in the plantation facing the 
road, on which was inscribed, ‘This plantation has been thinned by 
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John, Duke of Bedford, contrary to the advice and opinion of his 
gardener.’ ” 


Lord John takes care to add, that the said plantation, which 

the noble duke so gallantly thinned, has been pronounced by 
Mr. Forbes, in his ‘ Pinetum Woburnense,’ as “ unequalled by any 
other plantation in the kingdom, which may be chiefly attributed 
to the judicious thinning applied to that plantation when young.” 
“ De minimis non curat Tex”? Not so Lord John; no matter is 
too petty to occupy his notice ; even trimming up a plantation, to 
record the triumph of a Duke of Bedford over his gardener. 
Swift says, “ No man ever made an ill figure who understood 
his own talents, nor a good one who mistook them.” How fares 
it with Lorp Jonn RussELu? Has he achieved the “ yo 
ceavrov,” or has he mistaken his vocation in attempting to add 
a literary reputation to his hereditary honours? The list of his 
works denotes sufficient activity. We have— 


‘Essays and Sketches of Life and Character,’ &c. 1 vol. 1820. 

‘The Life of Lord William Russell, with some Account of the 
Times in which he lived.’ 2 vols. 1820. 

‘Essays on the History of the English Government and Constitu- 
tion,” &e. Ilvol. 1821. 

‘Don Carlos, or Persecution. A Tragedy in Five Acts. 1 vol. 
1822, 

‘Memoirs of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht ;’ with Introduc- 
tion. 2vols., 4to. 1824. 

‘ The Establishment of the Turks in Europe.’ 1 vol. 1828. 

‘ The Causes of the French Revolution.’ 1 vol. 1832. 

‘ Correspondence of John, Fourth Duke of Bedford ; with Intro- 
duction. 2 vols, 1842. 


“Multa,” perhaps, rather than “multum.” There is certainly 
no want of variety in the subjects treated of. In future editions 
of the Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, the noble /itté- 
rateur of the House of Bedford will figure under the several heads 
of History, the Drama, Biography, Essay s,&c. But how? Can 
any one of all his numerous productions be said to range with 
the standard literature of the age? The noble writer has been 
a quarter of a century before the public as an author: does he 
take rank with the eminent authors of the day? Is he known as 
« writer? Is he read? For a man can scarcely be called an 
author whose works are neither known nor read, however volu- 
minous and prolific. ‘ Non scribit cujus carmina nemo legit,” 
says Martial. We believe few persons read the noble lord’s 
works ; that few, indeed, are aware of their existence. We do 
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not say this ill-naturedly ; for we are indisposed to attack a man 
who has tried so perseveringly. 


“ Attaquer Chapelain! Ah, c’est un si bon homme. 
Il est vrai s'il m’eiit cri qu'il n’eut point fait des vers; 
Tl se tue X rimer, que n’ecrit-il en prose? 
Voila ce que je lai dit, et que dis-je autre chose?” 


And though, as a general rule, while an author is yet living, it 
is customary to estimate his powers by his worst performance, 
and when he is dead, to rate them by his best, we would indul- 
gently grant Lord John the privilege of a defunct author, and 
not offer him up a martyr to his indiscreet ramble into the 
“ poet’s pleasaunce.” That the noble author of Don Carlos 
looked boldly forward to a niche in the literary Pantheon we 
readily believe. We can imagine that in an idle hour he may 
have emerged from the lobby of the House into Poet’s Corner, 
and thought within himself, “/orsifan et nostrum nomen misce- 
bitur istis.” 

But men’s aspirations are often strangely at variance with 
their powers; and if we may quote Steele as an authority, it 
would appear that the least imaginative portion of the commu- 


nity are the most prone to dedicate their leisure to poetical 
composition. 


“ Dull fellows (says Steele) prove very good men of business. 
Business relieves them from their own natural heaviness, by furnish- 
ing them with what to do; whereas business, to mercurial men, is an 
interruption from their real existence and happiness. Though the 
dull part of mankind are harmless in their amusements it were to be 
wished they had no vacant time, because they usually undertake 
something that makes their wants conspicuous by their manner of 
supplying them. You shall seldom find a dull fellow of good eduea- 
tion, but if he happen to have any leisure upon his hands, will turn 
his head to one of these two amusements for all fools of eminence— 
politics or poetry. The former of these arts is the study of all dul! 
people in general; but when dulness is lodged in a person of quick 
animal life, it generally exerts itself in poetry.” 


Now, without applying this rule to Lord John Russell, of 
whose “ animal life,’ whether quick or slow, we know nothing, 
and who, in spite of his devotion to politics and poetry, may be 
anything but a dull fellow in the circle of his friends, we should 
not think, at the same time, that he can he looked upon as 
one of “ Imagination’s chartered libertines.” 

The noble lord’s style (and style will, so long as the worli 
endures, ever be regarded as much as matter) is vicious in the 
extreme. As an author he seems to labour under a continued 
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indigestion of metaphor, which, throughout his works, are “ thick 
as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Vallambrosa,” in 
utter violation of grammar, and frequently of the sense. 

Had his lordship followed the advice of a worthy old college 
tutor to his pupils, “‘ Read over your compositions, and wherever 
you meet with a passage which you think is particularly fine, 
strike it out,” the quality of the works would have been cer- 
tainly benefited, though the quantity would have been reduced in 
a much higher proportion. 

But the premier had, no doubt, Aristotle’s recipe in his eye : 
“The greatest thing of all is to be powerful in metaphor, for this 
alone cannot be acquired from another, but is a mark of original 
genius ; for to metaphorize well, is to discern in different objects 
that which is similar.” 

The noble premier is powerful enough in metaphor,—strong 
as Sampson, to his own undoing. He has fallen into the error of 
adopting a canon for his, own guidance which is addressed to 
“original genius.” Nor are there any counterbalancing qualities 
to weigh down this besetting sin. There is no originality of 
thought, no vigorous reasoning, no evidence even of industrious 
research, We have neither new facts and materials, nor happy 
illustrations of old ones. The noble writer’s works are “ object- 
less ;” we rise from their perasal with no fresh information of 
any kind, and are at a loss to understand why the premier should 
have rushed into print. 

We have expressed our opinions on the several works in the 
order in which they were published. It is unnecessary, there- 
fore, to add to our criticism on their several merits. We regret 
that we cannot, upon the whole, sum up in Lord John Russell’s 
favour; that we cannot favour his pretensions to literary rank, 
even in the smallest degree. The noble lord may call, it is true, 
eleven witnesses, 4to., Svo., and 12mo., to support his preten- 
sions; but, if well advised, he will rather trust to the merciful 
consideration of the court than rely upon their testimony: for 
the said witnesses, though decent enough in their exterior cloth- 
ing, when made to disclose their evidence, will infallibly damage 
the noble defendant’s cause, and for ever strip him of all LiTs- 
RARY CHARACTER. 

Ss. 
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9, Ramayana—testo Sanscrito secondo i Codici Manoscritti 
della Scuola Gaudana, per Gaspare Gorresio. Vou. I. II. 
Ill. Pariygi. 1843-4-5. 


‘7 E little think, while we read of the glories of Grecian and 
\ Roman history, that during those very centuries which 
they seem so to have monopolised, the sun still witnessed other 
empires in other parts of the earth, whose histories were full of 
interest in those days, and not without importance even in our 
own time. Contemporaneous with these romance-lands of 
European antiquity, flourished the great empires of Persia and 
India; and however little their orbits intersected, each was indeed 
a “ magic circle,” of awful import and reality to the human hearts 
which beat within its round. Each had its own heroes and 
its chivalrous deeds; each had its own laws and institutions, and 
its generations of minds to be trained and influenced thereby. 
Thus the two worlds of ancient life fulfil their destiny side by 
side: rarely do they visibly intermingle to the historian’s eye; 
however they may have mutually influenced one another by the 
silent interchanges of hospitality and commerce, in the private 
life of their people. The expeditions of Darius and Xerxes fell on 
Greece as violently, but as transiently, as a storm; and Alex- 
ander’s invasion of India scarcely reached the banks of the 
Ganges even asa rumour. But unimportant as these enterprises 
may have been, and however transitory were their effects, at our 
distance of time they assume an interest utterly apart from their 
historical value. Such events as these form the few glimpses 
which we now get of the old condition of that part of the world. 
Long successions of mighty kings had reigned in different parts 
of India before Alexander thought of conquering Porus; but it 
is only of Porus that European history tells us any news: Alex- 
ander, as it were, threw for us a torch into the blank darkness; 
but he only revealed what existed there before, and we catch a 
momentary glimpse of a monarch and his court sitting in that 
hall of time in solemn state, and then the scene vanishes again from 
our eyes into blank darkness as before. All that the Greeks have 
left us concerning India, only amounts to such a transient view 
as this; nor could we indeed expect that it should be otherwise; 
and modern writers have wasted their wonder to little purpose 
respecting it. For a hasty inroad of foreign conquerors could 
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only collect a few observations on the people on their way; and 
these would naturally relate to the more prominent peculiarities, 
and the deeper traits of the nation’s life and character would 
remain far hidden from their sight. Thus they may have pre- 
served for us a few facts of interest, which modern scholars have 
verified in their Sanscrit researches ; but the greater part of their 
details are trivial, and not unfrequently quite erroneous. 

India has, however, a literature of her own, in which the 
Greeks are as little thought of as she is in their’s; and the dis- 
covery of Sanscrit (for such it may well be called), has opened an 
almost inexhaustible region for the scholar’s investigation. In 
this ancient literature we have the growth of a language in all its 
stages of development. In the Vedas, or sacred books, we have 
it in all its roughness and unpolished rudeness, abounding with 
archaisms and irregularities, which present strange resemblances 
with the old tongues of Europe; in the heroic poems of a 
succeeding age, we find it when it had undergone no little elabo- 
ration and improvement, for, as Emersen says, “ language is an 
edifice, to which every forcible individual contributes a stone;” 
and in the dramatic poems (some of which were contemporary 
with Augustus and Virgil), and in the later epics which followed, 
we have it in all that extreme elaboration which precedes decline, 
when the weapon, by dint of overpolish, grows too keen and of 
too fine an edge for the daily requirements of life. There is also 
in the dramas a continual intermixture of Pracrit, a dialect which 
sprang out of Sanscrit, justas Italian and Spanish out of Latin,— 
this being the language of the female characters, while Sanscrit 
is confined to the men. 

Now all this had been going on in that very period which we 
are apt to think served only to ripen Greece and Rome. While 
Greek was passing from the Homeric dialect to the Attic of 
Thucydides and Plato, and thence falling into balanced antitheses 
and sophistries; and while Latin was slowly escaping from its 
Qscan nurse, and shaping its sound from the arvales fratres to fit 
words to be set to the heroic music of Ennius, and passing from 
thence to the hands of Virgil, who added to it that grace which 
inevitably precedes and ushers in declining vigour: while all this 
was passing, India was witnessing the rise and decline of as noble 
a speech as these, with a literature entirely her own, exemplifying 
in itself all those changes which scholars love to trace in the 
classical languages of Europe. The same principles may be ob- 
served working alike in each; the gradual decline of the old epic 
spirit, with the heroic speech which rose from it like the breath 
of action, and the fading away of what was once glorious and 
true into a common-place, which becomes vapid and then false, 
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with the barrenness of thought which inevitably blights a litera- 
ture, if we cling to the old forms of the past, when the life that 
once animated them has passed into others, according to nature’s 
metempsychosis ;—all this is exemplified in the poets of ancient 
India as much as in those of Greece or Rome. For heroic poetry 
only belongs to heroic times, and when those times are passed 
men must leave the old subjects and turn to others which are 
new. It was for want of this that in Athens Marathon became 
the staple for every sophist and declaimer ; and in the same way, 
in the latter days of Roman literature, every poet tried his hand 
at a new epic on the old mythology. But in the times of the 
later Ceesars and their successors, all faith in the mythic ages was 
gone; tyranny and corrupted civilization had hardened men’s 
hearts against the beautiful, and such poetry was no longer pos- 
sible. But alas! the form always continues long after the soul 
has migrated elsewhere, and men fancy, at every new creation of 
art, that it is the only genuine kind, and they fly in pursuit of the 
novelty ; forgetful that nature’s horn (as in the fairy tale) hangs 
alike for all, although it is the only true knight who can make it 
sound, Thus everything which once was beautiful becomes, by- 
and-by, false and deformed,—the artist is always succeeded by the 
imitator, who fancies that imitation is creation. Meanwhile 
poctry comes and goes 


* And flies like a bird from tree to tree,” 


making no subject her continual resting place, but alighting on all 
in their turns; and thus Troy, and Marathon, and Tiber, and 
Hindostan alike become beautiful to all mankind, when she 
hallows them ; but only while she is there do they charm, and if 
a profane foot approaches she is gone—perhaps to the fern at the 
tree’s foot, or to yonder peasant’s cottage on the hill! 

The earliest specimens of Hindu literature, the Vedas, date 
from an almost unknown antiquity, and the language in which 
they are written is a sufficient voucher for their authenticity. 
Their whole style bears marks of belonging to the earliest ages of 
Sanscrit, when its original asperities were yet unsoftened, and its 
irregularities unreduced to rules and order ; and when we compare 
it with that of the epic poems of the succeeding ages, it is like 
passing from Chaucer to Pope in our own literature. Until 
lately, the Vedas have received but little attention from Sanscrit 
scholars, and only parts of them have hitherto been published; 
but editions of all are, we believe, now in preparation, and these 
will doubtless throw an immense light on Hindu antiquities. 

It is only by going back to these ancient beginnings of Hindu 
thought, that we can ever hope to understand the various ideas and 
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customs which have influenced every generation of that people, 
from before Troy to the present day; and without this even our 
knowledge of the language can only be imperfect, and many of the 
links which connect it with the old languages of Europe must 
remain unknown. The Vedas are four in number, the Rich, 
Yajush, Saman, and Atharvana, and consist chiefly of hymns and 
prayers to the various deities; and doubtless it was these which 
Calanus sung in the presence of Alexander’s army, when he was 
borne to the funeral pyre, “ crowned after the Indian manner, and 
singing in the Indian tongue; and the Indians said that these were 
ancient songs in the praise of the Gods.”—(Arrian vii.) Mr. 
Colebroke has settled the date of the Yajush Veda by proving, in 
one of his essays, that the place given to the solstitial points, ina 
calendar appended to it (which represents their position at the 
time of its being composed), is really that in which those points 
were situated in the fourteenth century before our era; and there 
are many parts of the Vedas which must belong to even a much 
higher antiquity. The mythological systems of later times are 
here found (when they occur at all) only in the germ, and a sim- 
ple monotheism reigns throughout, widely different from the 
belief which we find in the heroic poems. At the same time the 
Vedas abound with splendid passages of poetry, and many a 
wonderful glimpse of primeval truth occurs in the midst of their 
obscure invocations. These are, as it were, the primeval rocks 
of the world of Hindu thought, and on these all the other strata 
rest ; and in these we still can hold converse with those mighty 
sages, who lived and thought in those remote centuries before 
history, and have yet left such traces of their existence, even on 
the degenerate Hindus of the present day. 

But the age of the Vedas passed, and each century brought its 
series of changes. The priests, who in the earliest times were 
the sole repositories of the nation’s knowledge, began to lose their 
monopoly, as the military class, called Kshatriyas, became more 
powerful and independent. These were, as their name intimates, 
the soldier-possessors of the soil; and these bold barons probably 
held their lands under a feudal tenure to the king, as their 
nominal head, something like the arriere-han of tle old Germanic 
empire. Many things, in the course of Hindu literature, preserve 
some vague remembrance of the contest which naturally arose 
between the priests and the Kshatriyas, as these latter gradually 
became their rivals in intelligence and power; although all this 
lies in the background of the past, at the era of the heroic poems. 
Between their era and that of the Vedas lay the stormy scene of 
these quarrels, which, if we may trust the uncertain rumours of 
tradition, at last became a deadly feud, in which the Brahmins 
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obtained the victory. But at the time when mythic history com- 
mences, all this battle is over, and it is only alluded to in that 
casual way in which such old chronicles refer to things of past 
interest to their hearers. One of the avataras, or incarnations of 
Vishnu, represents him as coming to the aid of the Brahmins, 
against the persecutions of their rivals, under the form of Rama 
Jamadagnya, who slew all the Kshatriyas, and filled five lakes 
with their blood; and under this wild legend how much of human 
passion and crime may not lie quietly inurned! But all the 
especial details of this struggle lie far beyond the memory of 
history, in those remote regions of the past which, as Plutarch 
says, men people with prodigies and fables, just as geographers 
describe those countries which are unknown to them, as only 
tracts of sand, or frozen seas, or inaccessible mountains! Passing 
by these times, we: arrive at that period when mythic history 
commences, and when the great events are no longer lost, but are 
made the subjects of the songs of the bards, and thus become 
national memories. 

In these early times the bards are the historians, and the only 
annals are the family traditions of the nobles. From the earliest 
times, India seems to have been divided into numerous kingdoms, 
which were continually at war with one another; and each, having 
its ruling dynasty, had likewise its own traditions and heroes. 
This is the state in which Alexander found India, at the time of 
his invasion ; and the same is Herodotus’ description (in Thalia, 
98), “that there were many different tribes of the Indians, nor 
did they al! speak one language ;” and such too it appears in the 
heroic poems. A vague memory of a universal monarchy seems 
to linger here and there, but probably on no real foundation ; or 
if ever it existed, it was merely a nominal supremacy over inde- 
pendent chiefs, who soon shook off even the name of servitude. 

Two heroic poems remain to us of this period, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, and in these lies all that we can ever know 
of India’s early history. Of these the Ramayana is the most 
ancient, and doubtless the most genuine, as it has one main action 
running through it, which is seldom interrupted by any very long 
interpolations. But with the Mahabharata the case is widely 
different, as the main subject of the poem is almost buried under 
an accumulation of all kinds of legends, which are inserted at 
every possible opportunity. The very buik of the poem, which 
fills four closely-printed quarto volumes, and extends to nearly 
200,000 lines, sufficiently proves that we have here no single 
epic, but rather a cycle of all the mythic lore of ancient India; 
and thus the Ramayana itself appears in one place abridged as 
an episode. However skilfully the heterogeneous elements are 
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generally connected, and fitted into the main action, a great 
diversity of style prevails in various parts of the work, and occa- 
sionally the interpolations are self-evident. Thus a completely 
separate poem on mystical philosophy is put into the mouth of 
the incarnate Krishna, and addressed by him to the hero of the 
poem, just as two hostile armies are on the point of engaging; 
while, in another part,a dying hero dictates to his friends a whole 
canto on the duties of society! Again, long legends are continu- 
ally being introduced on the slightest opening for them; and in 
the earlier books we have complete mythological histories of the 
universe, from Brahma’s first waking, all inserted without any 
necessity, and completely stopping all progress in the epic action. 
Yet, however these may destroy the unity of the poem, they 
greatly add to its value; for thus the Mahabharata becomes a 
storehouse of almost inexhaustible mythic materials. At present 
it has been only superficially examined, but its immense extent 
offers subjects for all kinds of studies, and presents as wide a field 
as either Grecian or Roman antiquities. Some future scholar 
must deal with these traditions as Muller has with those of the 
Peloponnesus; and the invasion of the Brahminical tribes, and 
the history of their war with the aboriginals, may then perhaps 
stand out as clearly as the descent of the Heraclide and the 
Dorians. Hints and casual details respecting these events are 
scattered continually in both these poems, and they have only to 
be collected and arranged by “the cunning head,” and one can 
hardly say what discoveries may not reward the labour. One 
common family of languages, springing from one common though 
unknown stock, reaches from India (with occasional interruptions) 
to England, and has been spoken by earth’s noblest races. The 
Arabians and Hebrews are the only great nations who have not 
spoken dialects of this speech; India, Persia, Greece, Rome, 
Sclavonia, and Scandinavia, and all the modern races which have 
sprung from these, use common roots in the conversation of 
every day; and it is the Indo-teutonic tongues which are identified 
with all European civilization. Emerson has well called language 
“fossil poetry ;” and thus, however strange it may seem to us, 
the words which fall thoughtlessly from our lips in the daily 
avocations of life, are no idle sounds, but magic symbols, which 
preserve for ever the first migrations of the race, and whose 
antiquity makes Greece and Rome appear but of yesterday ! 

Yet although these epics have undergone great alterations 
since the times of their composers, underneath all the subsequent 
additions the original elements are still preserved; and careful 
criticism might perhaps separate the interpolations, and present 
the more genuine parts as a whole by themselves. The task 
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however, would be difficult, and perhaps as impracticable as it 
has proved in the Homeric poems. For many ages it is certain 
that the works existed only by oral tradition, and each rhapsodist 
added and altered at his pleasure, or to suit the taste or vanity 
of the princely families whom he served. The measure of the 
poems, moreover, is of a somewhat fatal facility, and many 
rhapsodists would naturally be ambitious of mingling their own 
songs with those of their bards; and the habit of repetition would 
at once supply them with a vocabulary of epic phrases to suit 
their purpose. Whole chapters, in both poems, thus betray their 
origin by their barrenness of thought and laborious mimicry of 
the epic spirit, which, in the case of the old poets, had spontane- 
ously burst out from the heart’s fulness, like the free song of a 
child. But when the Indian Pisisiratus arose, who collected 
these separate songs and reduced them to their present shape, 
the genuine and spurious were alike included, and no Hindu 
critic ever appears to have attempted to discriminate between 
them. With regard to the Ramayana, it seems to have under- 
gone two distinct revisions, one in Benares and the other in 
Bengal, and as the two were accomplished without any relation 
or reference to each other, they naturally present many variations 
in their texts. The same thoughts and events are generally pre- 
served in both, but the words and order of the verses continually 
differ, as would naturally be the case where the revisions were 
made from the oral traditions of two different schools of rhapso- 
dists, from each of which the poem had been undergoing a long 
series of alterations such as those we have suggested above. * 
We now proceed to give some account of the epics in 
themselves, as epics, or rather (since the term “epic” has become 
a dull, meaningless party-word, only associated with ‘ Blair’s Lec- 
tures,’ and such unreadable criticisms), as the exponents and 
audible voices of the spirit of their nation in its heroic age. In 
this respect, they have even a European interest; because, until 
they were discovered, the Homeric poems were without a 
parallel in the history of literature, and we had no means of 
comparing them with others of the same class, because other 
nations (if they ever possessed such) had lost all record of them 
in the lapse of time. These Indian poems, however, in their 
exterior form, are an exact parallel; they occupy precisely the 
same place in the national heart, and they equally stand alone 
in their class, separated by silent centuries from all imitators or 





* See Gorresio’s preface to the first vol. of his edition of the Ramayana, 
where he argues the point with much ingenuity, though he sometimes mingles 
sophistry with his reasoning, 
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rivals, and springing apparently, like Minerva, in full maturity 
from their authors’ minds, with no record of any predecessors 
or masters. 

The subject of the Ramayana is the descent or avatdra of 
Vishnu, in human form, to save the world from Ravana, one of 
those demon-princes, who, in Hindu mythology, so often tyran- 
nized over the world, and even extended their sway over the 
lower deities of the visible heaven. By dint of continued 
penances (which in the Hindu religion are invested with a power 
over the gods, that reminds us of the Greek idea of fate, which 
enveloped even Jove in its toils), Ravana had obtained a promise 
from Brahma that no mortal being should destroy him; and on 
obtaining this boon, he throws off his disguise of asceticism, 
and from his island home, Lanka, or Ceylon, he spreads his 
despotism over all India, oppressing all the virtuous, and defend- 
ing all the impious through his dominions. At the commence- 
ment of the epic, we are introduced to the Hindu Olympus, and 
we find the gods assembled in solemn debate on the impending 
destruction of all faith and holiness in the world. Brahma’s 
boon had given invincible power to the tyrant, and heaven is 
filled with dismay, until Vishnu, the preserver, comes forward, 
and resolves to assume a human form and thus overcome the 
enemy. 

The scene then changes to earth, where Dasaratha, king of 
Oude (or Ayodhya, as it is called in the epic), after a life spent 
in deeds of virtue, finds his years drawing to a close without any 
heir to defend his old age or succeed to his crown. A holy 
Rishi, or saint, reveals to him that he shall obtain his desires, on 
performing the Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a horse, which occu- 
pies such a pre-eminent place in the Hindu religious rites. 
The sacrifice is accordingly performed, and with the promised 
result. | Dasaratha’s three wives become the mothers of four 
sons, all participating in the divine nature of Vishnu; but Rama, 
the eldest, is Vishnu himself. He is brought up at his father’s 
court, and educated by wise Brahmins; and while yet a youth, 
a great Rishi, named Viswamitra takes him away to his hermi- 
tage, to defend it against the attacks of some demons who 
molested the sacrifices. Rama, on his arrival, overcomes them, 
and he next wins the hand of Sita, the daughter of Janaca, by 
bending a bow which defied all her other suitors. He then 
returns to his father’s court, and is about to be appointed suc- 
cessor to the throne, when the mother of Bharata, one of his 
brothers, supplants him by an intrigue, and procures his banish- 
ment for fourteen years. Sita, and his brother Lakshmana, 
share his exile; and we have next a long account of their 
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wanderings, and we get many a pleasant glimpse of quiet her- 
mitages, which they visited on their way,—such as doubtless 
abounded from the earliest ages in Hindostan, to offer their 
shelter to those contemplative minds which fled from the tu- 
mults of their times. It was in one of these hermitages* that 
Alexander found the Gymnosophists, when, in reply to his 
inquiries, they only stamped on the ground, as a silent admoni- 
tion to the conqueror of his mortality. At length the three 
royal exiles settle on the banks of the Godaveri, in the forest of 
Dandaka, which spread over a vast portion of the Deccan. 
Here Rama and his brother spend their time in hunting wild 
beasts and driving away the demons; and in one adventure they 
mutilated the demon-sister of Ravana himself. The tyrant, on 
hearing of the outrage, resolves to avenge himself, and he comes 
to Rama’s cottage and carries off Sita, in her husband’s absence, 
to his island palace. Rama and his brother search in vain on 
their return, and they wander over the peninsula without finding 
any trace of her. At last, in their wanderings, they meet with a 
tribe of satyrs or apes, and Rama restores Sugriva their king to 
his throne, of which he had been deprived by his brother Bali; 
and in gratitude, Sugriva sends out a host ‘of his subjects to 
search for Sité. After long and fruitless travel, one named 
Hanumat discovers her abode; he crosses the strait, and at last 
sees her and speaks with her, and then returns with the glad 
tidings to Rama, who proceeds with an army of apes to the 
southernmost point of India: and the Hindoo sailor will yet 
point out to the traveller the remains of Rama’s Bridge, built with 
rocks, which the apes threw into the sea; as a range of rocks does 
run into the sea, in high broken masses, above Cape Comorin, 
and is apparently met by a corresponding line from the coast of 
Ceylon, while between them lie impassable sandbanks, as if in 
old days a neck of land had connected the island with the 
continent. Rama passes with his army over this Titanic bridge, 
and after a fierce conflict, he kills Ravana, disperses his forces, 
and rescues Sita from her imprisonment. The word of Brahma 
himself pronounces, that she is pure, in spite of all Ravana’s 
solicitations and threats; and Rama returns with his wife to 
Ayodhya, and receives the kingdom from his brother, who re- 
signs it to him as the lawful possessor. 

Such is a brief sketch of the story: but of course each of these 
events branches out into numerous episodes. Under its wild 
fable there doubtless lies an historical basis ; and modern scholars 
have conjectured that the subject is the introduction of the Brah- 
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minical religion into the peninsula, the aboriginal inhabitants 
being distorted by the mist of tradition into demons, and the 
apes representing some wild but more friendly tribe. But, 
hitherto, the poem has not been critically studied ; only half of 
it has as yet been published: and a fatality appears to attend all 
attempts to edit the whole. ‘Three editions have successively 
appeared ; the first by Carey and Marshman, the second by 
Schlegel, and the last by Gorresio; but the two former only 
reached to the close of the second canto, and the third (which 
was published under royal auspices at Paris, and nearly com- 
pleted the fourth canto), appears to be now abruptly terminated ; 
and the poet Valmiki must wait for some more fortunate editor, 
or more quiet times. Perhaps, when the whole poem is printed, 
and facilities are furnished for its study, Sanscrit scholars may 
unravel the threads of truth which run through its web of fiction; 
and many questions of deep interest will rise to attract their 
attention. ‘I'wo, in particular, will invite them—the sources of 
the legends, and the age of the poem itself. Are the legends 
which are here preserved to us, the creations of Valmiki’s imagi- 
nation, from whose soul, to use Schlegel’s words, poetry involun- 
tarily burst out “like a fountain from the living rock ;” or are 
they derived from other sources (of greater or ‘less antiquity), 
and incorporated in after times with his poem? At present, such 
questions as these are premature; but one important element 
suggests itself, which has hitherto been but little examined, viz., 
how far are the legends of a Kshutriya or Brahminic origin? 
Our own impression is, that the poem, in its original state, was 
rather an heroic song or series of songs, of the Kshatriya tribe, 
and that in later times the Brahmins revised them, and added the 
numerous passages which inculcate their tenets and uphold their 
authority. Many of the old Kshatriya legends can still be dis- 
tinctly traced; and thus, in the first book, we have a battle 
between Rama (who is completely a Kshatriya, and doubtless was 
once the favourite hero of the tribe, like the Dorian Hercules, or 
Athenian Theseus) and Rama Jamadagnya, the Brahminic hero, 
whom we have spoken of above; and the Kshatriya champion 
drives his rival from India and deprives him of all his power. 
Again, we have another legend, which describes how a Kshatriya, 
named Viswamitra, by dint of austerities, became one of the 
Brahmins, in spite of their utmost opposition. At present these 
and other legends of a similar kind, lie buried under a mass of 
interpolations and Brahminical alterations; but some future 
critic will reduce these heterogeneous elements into order, and 
separate the ancient and genuine from that which has been 
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superadded to it, to suit the pretensions or the vanity of later 
times. 

In a similar way, we are ignorant of the date of the poem, or 
rather of the era to which its older parts belong. Probably 
Valmiki and Homer were contemporaries; perhaps the Hindu 
was the earlier of the two, and sang his song while that Ilion 
was a reality, which to Homer rose in the back-ground of two 
or three generations. Our limits forbid us to enter into any 
detailed proof, nor indeed could any be quite satisfactory; the 
best arguments for its age are found in the poem itself, and the 
habits and manners which it describes. Thus, the burning of 
widows on the funeral piles of their husbands, which the Greeks 
describe as an old custom, when Alexander invaded India, B.c. 
327, is utterly unknown in the Ramayana; and one fact like this 
speaks volumes. In such poems as the Ramayana and the Iliad, 
we instinctively feel that they belong to the earlier world: we 
enter them as we enter a house in Pompeii—the colours may 
still seem fresh, and no mark of decay remind us of their age; 
but we feel that they belong not to ws or owrs, and a gulf of ages 
lies between us and our objects! 

We now proceed to give a few extracts, for our readers to judge 
of Valmiki’s merits as a poet; and those of them who may wish 
to cultivate a further acquaintance with his poem (without the 
labour of studying it in the original), we would refer to Schlegel’s 
felicitous Latin translation of the first book,—a work, which is 
now equally stopped with his publication of the text itself. 
Valmiki’s style, as might be expected, greatly resembles that of 
Homer; each flows on in that “ unhasting and unresting” con- 
tinuity, which only belongs to the heroic age of a literature ; in 
later times men lose the old openheartedness and confidence, and 
fence themselves with suspicion and caution; and in a similar 
way their poetry loses its freeness and ease, and stoops to the 
niceties of syntax, or the art of the rhetorician. 

In comparing Valmiki with Homer, let us not be misunder- 
stood as placing them on a level with each other; in poetical 
merit the Ramayana is as far inferior to the Iliad, as the national 
character of the Hindu to that of the Greek; but apart from 
their poetry, and looking more at its outward dress and decora- 
tions, its language and subjects and mythology, no one can deny 
that there exists a strong family likeness between them. The 
same freeness of expression characterises each ; the words flow 
carelessly from the poet’s lips, as the natural voice of his emo- 
tions; and the open fullness of his heart faithfully mirrors itself 
in his song. In each, too, we find the same repetition of favourite 
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phrases and images; tov 5 darape:Bopevos hardly occurs more fre- 
quently than srudwd tad vachanam teshdm; and both poets abound 
with that vivid fellow-feeling with nature, which so strongly cha- 
racterises the half-civilized age of an heroic people. The gigantic 
peaks of the Himalayas are ever present to Valmiki’s mind, as 
Ida and Olympus to Homer’s; and his poem reflects a thousand 
influences from his country’s vast scales of geography and scenery. 
It is to this, perhaps, that we may trace his huge creations and 
mythology; nurtured amidst those wild scenes, his imagination 
dwells on the gigantic and superhuman; and Homer’s Jupiter 
sinks into insignificance beside his Vishnu and Siva, just as 
Homer’s mountains are but hillocks beneath the tremendous 
heights of the Dhwawalaghiri range! 

Our first extract shall be the sections describing the capture 
of Sité by Ravana, the demon-king of Ceylon, which forms a 
grand episode in the Ramayana, and is, in fact, the nodus where 
the plot begins to thicken. 

Rama has been banished from his father’s court, and dwells 
with his wife Sita and his brother Lakshmana, in the forest-wilds 
of the Deccan. Here, in the course of one of their adventures, 
the two brothers mutilate Suparnaka, the sister of Ravana, and 
the demon-monarch resolves on revenge. He accordingly takes 
one of his followers, and they repair to the forest where Rama 
lives. Here his follower transforms himself into a golden deer, 
and lures Rama from the cottage in its pursuit, who leaves his 
brother Lakshmana behind, to guard Sita, with strict injunctions 
to stay with her until his return. He then follows the deer, and 
after a long chase (which is described with all the charms of 
poetry by the Hindu bard), he transfixes it with an arrow, and 
the demon expires with a loud ery, “ O Lakshmana, save me !” 
This ery is only a stratagem to lure away Lakshmana from the 
cottage, in order that Sita may be left as Ravana’s prey; and the 
feint succeeds. Sita, in agony, conjures Lakshmana to fly to his 
brother’s aid; at first he is reluctant to leave her; but at last 
she overrules his misgivings, and prevails upon him, by her en- 
treaties and reproaches, to set out. It is here that our extract 
commences, which we present in a rhymed dress, of the same 
measure as the original ; the only alterations we have made being 
occasional omissions, where the details would only have added to 
the length of the extract without increasing its spirit. 


1 


“ Lakshmana, grieved at Sita’s words, no longer undecided stood, 
But hied him forth in Rama’s search, and left her in the lonely wood, 
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With many a dark presentiment fast gathering round, and unknown 
fear, 

In the deep forest-paths he roved, like one who roves he wists not 
where. 

And now that thus the golden deer had lured the brothers both away, 

Ravana deemed within himself the hour was come to seize his prey. 

There he beheld the dame forlorn, left in that cottage all alone, 

As upon earth is left a gloom, when meet eclipsed the sun and moon ; 

And while upon her form he gazed, so fair in such a dreary spot, 

Thus to himself the tyrant spoke, as he surveyed the lonely cot: 

‘While she is left with husband none, with brother none to hear her 
cries, 

Why longer stay? the time is come to claim and seize my rightful 
prize.’ 

Thus having pondered in his heart, Ravana left bis hiding-place, 

And walked where Sit’ sorrowing sat ; clothed in a wandering beggar’s 
dress, 

Threadbare and red his garment was, th’ ascetic’s tuft of hair he wore, 

And the three sticks and waterpot in his accursed hand he bore. 

As he drew near, the lofty trees, that over Janasthana grow, 

And every twining creeper-plant which hangs and climbs from bough 
to bough, 

And every bird and every beast stood motionless with silent dread, 

Nor dared the summer wind to breathe, nor shake a leaflet overhead. 

Over Godavery’s bright waves a shiver darkened as he passed, 

And bird and beast in terror fled, as on he came in evil haste, 

With his black heart and beggar’s garb, disguised and hidden as he was, 

Like a dark well, whose unseen brink is overgrown with waving grass. 

Hard by the cottage-door he stood, and gazed’ upon his victim fair, 

As there she sat in woful plight, lost in a maze of grief and fear, 

Reft of her husband, and with gloom o’ershadowed like a moonless sky, 

Weeping alone in silent woe, and musing o’er that unknown cry. 

On her he gazed, and that fair face seemed ever fairer and more 
bright ; 

And his stern eye, awhile absorbed, lingered as loth to lose the sight. 

Fierce passion woke within his heart, until at length, with softened air, 

He thus addressed her as she sat, shining, a golden statue there: 

‘Oh thou, that shinest like a tree with summer blossoms overspread, 

Wearing that woven usa robe, and lotus garland on thy head, 

Why art thou dwelling here alone, here in this dreary forest’s shade, 

Where range at will all beasts of prey, and demons prowl in every 
glade? 

Wilt thou not leave thy cottage home, and roam the world, which 
stretches wide ; 

See the fair cities which men build, and all their gardens, and their 
pride ? 

Why longer, fair one, dwell’st thou here, feeding on roots and sylvan 
fare, 
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When thou might’st dwell in palaces, and earth’s most costly jewels 
wear ? 

Fearest thou not the forest gloom, which darkens round on every side? 

Who art thou, say, and whose and whence, and wherefore dost thou 
here abide ? 

When first these words of Ravana broke upon sorrowing Siti’s ear, 

She started up, and lost herself in wonderment and doubt and fear ; 

But soon her gentle loving heart threw off suspicion and surmise, 

And slept again in confidence, lulled by the mendicant’s disguise. 

‘Hail, holy Brahmin ! she exclaimed ; and, in her guileless purity, 

She gave a welcome to her guest with courteous hospitality. 

Water she brought to wash his feet, and food to satisiy his need, 

Full little dreaming in her heart what fearful guest she had received. 


Il. 


Then having pondered on his words, after a pause she made reply, 

And in her guileless confidence, unbosomed all her history ; 

How Rama won her for his bride, and brought her to his father’s home, 

And how another’s jealousy had cast them forth, the woods to roam ; 

Allher full heart she opened then, and all hér husband’s praise she spoke, 

And long she lingered o’er the tale, and all the memories which it woke ; 

‘And thou too, Brahmin,’ she exclaimed, ‘thy name and lineage wilt 
thou say? 

And wherefore thou hast left thy land, in pathless Dandaka to stray ? 

Ere long my husband will return—to him are holy wanderers dear, 

And fair the welcome which he gives, whene’er their pathway leads 
them here.’ 

Then answered her the demon-king, ‘My name and lineage thou shalt 
hear, 

And wherefore in this guise I come, and wander in this forest drear. 

Thee, Sita, am I come to see,—I, at whose name heaven’s armies flee ; 

The demon monarch of the earth, I, Ravana, am come to thee! 

I come to woo thee for my queen ; in Lanka stands my palace home, 

High on a mountain’s forehead built, while round it breaks the ocean’s 
foam. 

There like dark clouds my demons stand, my mandates through the 
earth to bear ; : 

There shalt thou worshipped be like me, and all my world-dominion 
share.’ 

In sudden wrath outburst she then, the wife of Raghu’s princely son, 

And gushed indignant from her lips the answer to that evil one ;— 

*‘ Me wouldst thou woo to be thy queen, or dazzle with thine empire’s 
shine ? 

And didst thou dream that Rama’s wife could stoop to such a prayer 
as thine ? 

J, who can look on Rama’s fave, and know that there my husband stands, 

My Rama, whose high chivalry is blazoned through a hundred lands! 

What! shall the jackal think to tempt the lioness to mate with him ? 

Or did the king of Lanka’s isle build upon such an idle dream ? 
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He who would enter Rama’s home, and think to tear his wife away, 

Might beard the lion in its den, and rob its hunger of its prey ; 

Or safer far her new-born cubs from the fierce tigress might he wrest, 

Or in his garment wrap the flame, and fold and nurse it to his breast!’ 

Stung to the heart by Sité’s words, in silence Ravana folds his hands, 

And at that lonely cottage door a mendicant no longer stands ; 

Tis but a moment, and behold! bursting from out the assumed disguise, 

Before her towers the demon-king, with his black brow and glaring eyes, 

In his dark crimson garment wrapt, and his black frown of passion 
wearing, 

While she, the helpless, stood beneath, with her fair face and gentle 
bearing ;— 

‘Sita, wilt thou reject me now? in mine own shape I speak to thee. 

Behold thine utter helplessness, and dream not to escape from me. 

Nor dream to call thine husband’s aid, nor measure his poor strength 
with mine, 

Mine, that has conquered land and sea, and could forbid the sun to shine! 

Afar to my own stately realm, behold! I bear thee hence away, 

There to forget the banished man, the husband of a former day ! 

ITe spoke, and lowered his darkening brows, as lowers the storm-cloud 
in the sky, 

While from beneath came flashing forth the lightnings of his awful eye ; 

On her they fell, and seemed to scorch her gentle features with their 
clare, 

As high aloft he bore her up,—one hand amid her long fair hair, 

The other underneath her lay,—loudly she shrieked in utter woe, 

‘My husband, husband, sav’st thou not? and Lakshmana, oh, where 
art thou?’ 

As they beheld his awful form come striding through the sunny glades, 

The forest’s deities alarmed, fled to its deepest, darkest shades. 

On, ever on, he bore his prize, until at length he soared on high, 

And as an eagle bears a snake, flew with his burden through the sky. 

‘Oh Rama, Rama,’ loud she cries, ‘ where wanderest thou in Dandaka? 

And see’st thou not the demon arm, which bears thy Sita far away ? 

Well may the jealous foe rejoice, who robbed thee of thy father’s throne, 

And sent us from thy father’s court to roam these weary woods alone! 

O Janasthana’s flowering bowers, whilom my happy haunts, farewell! 

When Rama to his cot returns, his sorrowing Siti’s story tell! 

And you, yé trees, that blossom there, and gladden the dark forest’s 
gloom, 

Oh tel! him, tell him Ravana hath stol’n his Sita from his home! 

And thou, my lov’d Godaveri, where whilom I so oft have strayed, 

And watched thy flocks of water-fowl, and heard their wild songs as 
they played, 

Let thy sad waters murmur it, as home he wanders by thy shore, 

And tell him with their mournful plash, that Sité meets his steps no 
more! 

And you too, upon you I eall, ye blissful guardians of the woods, 

Ye happy sylvan deities, who roam amidst their solitudes; 
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Oh give him tidings of my fate, and tell him, as he roams forlorn, 

The fell swoop of the demon king hath Sita from his dwelling torn ! 

Well knows my heart, with instinets true, he will pursue his lost one’s 
track, 

Though to the kingdoms of the dead he must descend to bring her 
back !°” 


After this long extract, we shall only give a few short passages 
as further specimens, and then we shall turn to the other epic to 
complete our view of the ancient poetry of Hindostan. The fol- 
lowing is taken from Rama’s journey with Viswamitra, and is one 
of the descriptions of scenery with which that episode abounds. 


“Soon as the clear bright morning dawned, after the morning sacrifice, 

The princes, following their guide, arrived at Ganga’s sacred bank ; 

And there the pious anchorites, to speed the travellers on their way, 

Brought them where lay a boat fast moored, and thus to Viswamitra 
spoke : 

‘Embark, Oh holy seer, embark, and with thee take these royal youths ; 

Pursue thy way, and fare thee well; let not the fitting hour be lost !” 

Then having bid them all adieu, they left the shore to cross the stream, 

As on it went, with endless flow, for ever rushing to the sea; 

O’er the broad channel glides the boat, till as the y midway cleft the 
wave, 

They heard the heavy ceaseless sound of mighty waters crashing down ; 

‘Hear’st thou,’ cried Rama, ‘hear’st thou not that broken roar of 
meeting floods ? 

Whence comes that wrathful cataract-sound ? And thus to him replies 
the seer : 

‘High on Cailasa’s sacred peaks, hid in its wilds of pathless gloom, 

Lies a deep lake, which Brahma erst called into being by a thought ; 

And from its ever-silent depths, by unknown mountain-clefts, flows 
forth 

The stately river, which, at last, washes thy father’s city round. 

Yon sound of er ashing cataracts rises for ever unto heaven, 

From where its eddying currents meet Ganga in her resistless flow.’ 

Unto the meeting floods, with awe, bowed Rama his illustrious head, 

In silent wondering reverence; and as they neared the southern bank, 

Before them rose and stretched away a forest with its depths of gloom, 

Hanging upon the lofty cliff, as hangs a blackening thunder-cloud.” 


The following is the description of the falls of the Ganges, from 
a mountain height in the Himalayas, which occurs in the same 
episode as the above extract. Milman has given it in such fine 
poetry, that we shall content ourselves with a literal prose version. 


“Falling from heaven upon the peaks of Sancara, and thence falling 
f z 
upon the earth, 
rhe waters flowed in winding currents, sending forth a heavy sound. 
Vou. L.—No. I. E 
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And with the shoals of fishes and tortoises, and with the troops of 
porpoises, 

As they flashed falling, and fallen, the earth gleamed on every side. 

The godlike Rishis, and Gandarvas, and the Genii, and the heavenly 
hosts 

All stood gazing on the river, as it rushed down from heaven upon 
the earth. 

There, too, stood the gods themselves, with their city-equalling chariots, 

And some upon horses and elephants, while others came flying through 
the air. 

With the meeting hosts of heaven, and the splendour of their orna- 
ments, 

The cloudless air shone as having an hundred suns ; 

And with the troops of porpoises, and snakes, and the fishes in their 
falling play, 

The sky seemed coruscating as with flung lightnings ; 

And with the white foam of the waters spreading in a thousand direc- 
tions, 

And with the flocks of waterfowl, the air seemed filled as with 
autumnal clouds. 

Here the waters rushed swiftly, there they wandered in mazy paths, 

Here they opened into an expanse, there they flowed softly with idle 
ripples ; 

And there, with a fiercer current, wave repelled by wave 

Flashed as it rose aloft, and then again sank upon the ground. 

Thus, falling from Sancara’s peaks, falling down to the earth, 

Shone the bright waters of Ganga, pure from all spot or stain.” 


Surely it was a true poet’s imagination, which could paint this 
scene upon the blank canvass of the past. Ganga’s sacred river, 
which continually rises before Valmiki’s mind, here seems almost 
to flow into his song, and mingle the eternal roll of her waters 
with its language! Well may we repeat, on rising from the 
perusal of such passages as these, Schlegel’s version of the proud 
prophecy, which Brahma addresses to Valmiki in the opening of 
the poem, 

“ Dum stabunt montes, campis dum flumina current, 


Usque tuum toto carmen celebrabitur orbe !” 


We now proceed to give some account of the other epic poem 
which is preserved to us, and which, as we have shown above, is 
rather a cycle of poems, than one continued poem in itself. 
Tradition reports that the author’s name was Vyasa, but as this 
appellation would signify the “ arranger ” or “ disposer,” it is pro- 
bably only an etymological myth toimply that at some unknown 
period this collection of ancient poems was arranged into its 
present form; and it is a somewhat singular coincidence that 
Homer’s name has been analysed into the same signification 
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(zov and dpw), and thus corresponds precisely with the Sanscrit 
Vyasa. Of course, from this very fact, it is obvious that we 
know nothing of the age of the Mahabharata, except from 
internal evidence; and at present this has been but little investi- 
gated. Many of the poems of which it is composed betray 
evident marks of a later origin; while others, on the contrary, 
would refer us back to the earliest times; and there is as great a 
difference in the poetical merit as in the style. The earlier 
poems are probably contemporary with the Ramayana, but the 
greater part of it must be assigned to the following ages, and the 
poem, perhaps, only assumed its present shape a few centuries 
before our era. At the time, however, when it was thus arranged, 
the songs themselves had become national memories; and the 
poets of that day were contented to draw the subjects of their 
works from its vast storehouse of legendary materials, instead of 
inventing for themselves. Thus the groundwork of Calidasa’s 
play, Sacontala (which is well known by Sir W. Jones’s transla- 
tion), is taken from an episode in the first book of the Mahabharata, 
just as the Greek dramatists drew their subjects from the old 
world of the Homeric and Cyclic poems. 

The Balabarata, or Romaic book, which stands at the head of 
our article, is a translation into modern Greek of a Sanscrit 
epitome of the Mahabharata; and though the epitome, in itself, is 
but a poor shadow of the original, how much of extrinsic interest 
is added to it by the place where it is published! Surely the 
appearance of such a book in Athens must be an era in modern 
Greek literature, and we hail the augury. If the minds of 
modern Greeks are beginning to turn to the old Indian world, 
whence their first ancestors probably derived so much,—may we 
not hope, that a second growth of the same influence may spring 
up? zx Oriente Lux, (as the motto of the Oriental Translation 
Society tells us, with its beautiful vignette); and perhaps the 
light which rose in old ages in India, and flung its beams 
through unknown media upon Egypt and Greece, in their 
heroic times, may cast a reflection upon Greece even in her 
degeneracy, and wake something of that lost spirit, which once 
was her glory, and has rendered her history one of the brightest 
pages in the fasti of what man has done! 

The present work is translated by Demetrius Galanus, an 
Athenian, and it is prefaced by some prolegomena, which are 
intended to introduce its Romaic readers to Sanscrit literature ; 
and contain many interesting remarks, especially where the 
author compares the Indian epics with the Homeric poems of his 
own country. The translation is in that Aaif ancient Greek, 
which seems now the most fashionable form of Romaic; and at 

E2 
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the foot of every page are many really valuable notes to illustrate 
Hindu mythology, as well as the difficulties of the context. The 
work is dedicated to King Otho, and is published at the expense 
of Joannes Duma. If the present volume succeeds, we may 
probably have some further translations by the same author; 
and in the present dearth of writers and thinkers in Greece, such 
a series could hardly fail of producing a marked influence on the 
minds of their readers,and perhaps might waken up some ambi- 
tion to imitate or surpass them ! 

We now return to the Mahabharata, the subject of which is the 
long civil war between the sons of two brothers, Pandu and 
Dhritarashtra, for the throne of India. ‘The elder brother, Pandu, 
is a leper, and thereby incapable of succeeding to the throne; 
but his claims descend to his five children—Yudishthira, Bhima, 
Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, who are the heroes of the poem. 
Their uncle, Dhritarashtra, is blind, but his numerous family of 
sons exercise the regal power in his name; and the eldest of 
these, Duryodhana, is distinguished for his hostility to his 
cousins, who are brought up at their uncle’s court after their 
father’s death. The young princes are continually quarrelling, 
even in their boyhood, and many instances of their rivalry are 
related; but as they grow up, this spirit becomes still more 
manifest. At last Dhritarashtra is persuaded to divide his empire 
equally between his sons and his nephews; and for some time 
the rivalry seemed over; until at last, one day, at a great festival, 
Yudishthira engages at play with Duryodhana, and with that 
inveterate passion for gambling, which has always characterised 
the Hindus, stakes his kingdom, his brothers and himself, and 
loses. It is at last agreed that he and his brothers shall resign 
their kingdom, and pass twelve years in banishment ; and the 
long account of their adventures in their forest life is one of the 
most interesting parts of the poem. Many episodes occur here, 
and several stories are related to the brothers ; amongst others, 
that of Nala, which has been so well translated by Milman, and 
that of Savitri, which has been translated into German by Bopp. 
At the close of their term of banishment, both parties prepare 
for war; and all the various kings of India and the surrounding 
countries join one or the other, as allies. Krishna (who is an 
incarnation of Vishnu, like Rama in the Ramayana), takes the 
side of the Pandavas, and by his counsel and personal aid, 
greatly contributes to their success. The war is fierce and 
bloody, and many chieftains fall on both sides; but at last 
Duryodhana is killed by Bhima, and Yudishthira gains the long- 
contested throne. The conclusion of, the poem will be given 
hereafter. 
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The characters of the five brothers in the Mahabharata are 
drawn with an individuality which is very unusual in oriental 
poetry. They each have their distinguishing traits, which are 
often painted with much discrimination and even delicacy of 
touch in the lighter shades; and yet there evidently runs a 
family likeness through them all. To the European reader, 
Arjuna, the third brother, is the most interesting, and approaches 
the nearest to our ideal of chivalry : many of his exploits remind 
us of Arthur’s knights, or Charlemagne’s paladins; and it is he 
who wins Draupadi as his wife, in a tournament, where her 
father had offered her hand as the conqueror’s prize. With the 
Hindus, however, Yudishthira, the eldest, is the favourite: his 
cold, passionless heroism is with them the deau ideal of humanity; 
and he moves through the poem in a calm majesty of self-posses- 
sion, as if far above all the weaknesses of man, while the sorrows 
and joys which chequer his life 


“ Viennent toujours glisser sur son ¢tre insensible, 
Comme des gouttes d’eau sur un marbre poli!” 
o 


The sons of Dhritarashtra are, on the contrary, little distin- 
guished from one another ; their individual traits are lost in their 
intensity of hatred towards their rivals; and their misfortunes 
and fall excite no regret. These are the evil genii of the story; 
and indeed, under the whole poem, there runs a wild, half- 
unconscious belief (which only occasionally breaks out in a 
tangible shape), that the whole war is only a visible bas-relief 
sculpture of the old war between the evil principle and the gods. 
They have descended to wage their war in mortal form upon earth; 
but the causes of their jealousies lie deep in the abyss of the 
past; and “ war in heaven” was the secret which Nature read in 
the colossal cypher of the Pandavas and Dhartarashtras. To the 
contemplative Hindu the old strife bore this mournful meaning ; 
just as Stasimus, the cyclic poet, says of the siege of Ilion, 


“ H’py dre pupia pida xara xGova tAaLopev’ avdpav 
Bafucrépvov mAatos a duns. 
Zed €US Se ida éAX€noe, Kou ev TuKiVaus mpamideror 
ovvGero Kovdiooa avopov map Buropa yavav 
puriooas ToAepou peydAny & cp Idudxovo, 
Ogpa KevUnTeLev Gavary Bapos: as evi T ‘poly 
npwes xreivovtor Auds 6° éredévero BovAy.” 


But amongst the cruel opponents of the Pandavas, there is one 
round whom ‘the author of the Mahabharata throws all the charms 
of his poetry; and several of the most touching episodes relate 
to his history. Karna was the half-brother of the Pandavas, 
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being the son of their mother Pritha, before her marriage with 
Pandu ; he was exposed on the banks of the Jumna, and found 
by the charioteer of king Sura, who brings him up as his own 
child. Being of course ignorant of his real parentage, he joins 
the party of the sons of Dhritarashtra, and vows to kill Arjuna. 
On the eve of one of the great battles, he is recognised by his 
mother, who goes to the camp and reveals herself, and implores 
him to leave Duryodhana and join his brothers in their rightful 
cause. But the dictates of honour were imperative; he had 
vowed fidelity to his party, and although he knew from omens 
and prophecies and his own presentiments that his present friends 
were fated to fall, and himself to perish with them, Karna sorrow- 
fully but firmly abides by his plighted word. With this self- 
devotion and fidelity, Karna rises a true hero from amidst 
his evil associates; the heroic character which has always some 
affinity with self-denial and endurance, flings the same halo round 
the Hindu chief as round the son of Peleus in Grecian story, and 
an epic dignity envelopes every event of his history. 

From among the countless legends and episodes of the 
Mahabharata, it is difficult to make a selection of quotations, so 
many favorite passages rise to remembrance that the mind feels 
quite bewildered with the variety which offers itself. We give 
but a few of the pieces which suggest themselves, and we doubt 
not our readers will admire their novelty as well as their beauty. 

Here is a description of Draupadi, left alone in the cottage of 
the Pandavas, while they are all absent in pursuit of game in the 
forest wilds. A king passes by with his retinue ; and one could 
almost think it was Spenser’s fancy which drew the following 
picture. 


* There he beheld the glorious wife of the Pandava, 

Standing at her cottage door in the lonely wood ; 

Shining in her beauty, and wearing the loveliest form, 

And lighting up the forest glade, as the lightning a dark blue cloud.” 


Here, too, is another of a similarkind. A tournament is about 
to take place, and the poet has finely described all the noise and 
tumult of the spectators; when suddenly the Brahmin enters the 
arena, and the poet’s art seems to hush the mind of the reader, 
as his appearance hushed the din of the crowd. 


“With the noise of the musical instruments, and the eager voices of 
the spectators, 

The din of the assembly rose up like the roaring of the sea ; 

When lo ! wearing his white raiment, and the white sacrificial cord, 

With his snow-white hair and his silvery beard, and the white gar- 
land round his head, 
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Into the midst of the arena slowly walked the Brahmin with his son, 
Like the sun with the planet Mars in a cloudless sky !” 


To understand the full meaning of many of these outbursts of 
poetry, we must enter into some of the Hindu superstitions and 
feelings ; and thus to appreciate the beauty of the following, we 
must allow ourselves to feel something of the Hindu’s awe for those 
vast periods of time which heaven’s dial-plate measures out in 
his mythology: the Yugas and Brahma’s years, which sink our 
generations into mere moments. Such lines as these will then 
seem like trumpet blasts,—where he describes a fierce melée,— 


“ Like two stormy-waved oceans, tossed by the winds of a Yuga’s end.” 


How completely also does the following carry us away to the 
old times, before modern discoveries had mapped out every coast 
in the world, when the world’s end was still a terror to the seaman, 
and unknown monsters gambolled in the sea :— 


“Like a gem-laden ship at the end of the ocean, wrecked on a 
Leviathan’s back.” : 


One of the most beautiful stories of the Mahabharata is that of 
Savitri, which for depth of pathos surpasses even Admetus and 
Alcestis. We have only room for a brief sketch of it, but it well 
deserves to be translated entire. The plan of the story is simple 
enough, but the filling up of its details displays the poet’s master 
hand. Savitri, the daughter of King Aswapatri, is in love with 
Satyavat, the son of an old blind hermit, who was once a king, 
but has long lost his throne. A holy Rishi warns her of the fated 
sorrow of the marriage, for Satyavat is doomed to die young, and 
only one more year remains of his life. Savitri, however, has 
made her choice. 


“ Let his years be few or many, high or humble be his lot, 
Him my inmost heart has chosen, and again it chooses not.” 


The lovers are therefore married, and the first few months of 
their forest life glide only too swiftly away, and gloom gathers 
over the wife’s mind as the fatal term approaches. Day after day 
she spends in prayers and penances to avert, if possible, the un« 
alterable sentence ; but her heart hides its sad secret in itself, and 
to her husband she seems as cheerful as before. At length the 
morning dawns which closed the year ; and Satyavat rises to go 
to the forest, to cleave wood. Savitri entreats that she may go 
with him, and at last he consents, little thinking of the sad meaning 
which lay under her words. 


“ Having thus obtained his leave, to the wood she followed him, 
With an aching heart within her, but a smile upon her face. 
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On she wandered with her husband, through the pleasant painted woods, 

And beheld their flocks of peacocks sporting in the happy spring, 

And with joy he pointed out the flowering trees which o’er them hung, 

And the stately flowing rivers, gleaming through the forest paths ; 

But from these her eyes in sorrow ever to her husband turned, 

Ever as the Rishi’s sentence came to memory rushing back ; 

Ever as they roamed together, to the Rishi’s prophecy 

Turned her thoughts with dark foreboding, and her heart seemed clett 
in twain.” 


At length they reaci the spot, and Satyavat begins his task, 
when he suddenly complains of a pain in his head, and Savitri 
knows that the hour has come. She takes his head on her 
bosom, and there he falls asleep, and she watches over him 
until she sees standing beside them a dark figure, whom she 
knows by her heart’s instincts to be Yama, the king of death. 
He seizes the body, and binds his fatal band around it, and has 
begun to drag it away, when Savitri follows him, and implores 
him not to leave her behind. Yama, in pity for her anguish, 
grants her a boon of anything except her husband’s life, and she 
chooses that her old father-in-law may receive his sight. Yama 
exclaims— 


“Noble one, I grant thy wish; as thou hast said, so shalt it be ; 
Long and weary is the way; return, return, and sorrow not.” 


Still she lingers, and again Yama grants her a second boon 
with the same limitation ; but still the bereaved wife lingers. A 
long conversation then follows between them; and at last love 
conquers death! Yama again grants her a boon, and Savitri 
exclaims— 


“Mighty lord, the boon thou grantest cometh as a real boon ; 

No exception now debars me, as thine other boons debarred ; 

Give my husband back to me; grant me my boon, and let him live ; 
What is joy, or wealth, or fortune, if my husband be not there?” 


Yama then departs, and Satyavat wakes back again into life. 

We have no space for the beautiful conversation which follows 
between the husband and wife; where she hides the dark secret 
from him, and only urges him to hasten home, as it is now quite 
night. They accordingly return to the hermitage, and Satyavat 
finds his father no longer blind ; and the hermits all ask him the 
reason for the unexpected restoration of the old man’s sight. 
Satyavat is as much astonished as the rest; and then Savitri 
opens her full heart and reveals the whole story. 

Our last extract from the Mahabharata shall be the closing 
scene of the poem; and here the heroic poetry of India attains 
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its full! We know of no episode, even in the Homeric poems, 
which can surpass its mournful grandeur, or raise a more solemn 
dirge over the desolation of the fallen heart of man! Yudishthira 
has won the throne, and his enemies are all fallen; and an 
inferior poet would have concluded the story with a pean upon 
his happiness! But the Hindu bard had a far deeper insight 
into man’s nature, and his genius would not content itself with 
any such commonplace catastrophe e; he knew well that the 
human soul was born for the infinite, and that no finite line 
could fathom the depths of its longings! It was no idle fiction 
in Grecian mythology, that Ulysses, after his return to Ithaca, 
wandered forth again with his hungry heart into the world. 
“For all experience is an arch, where thro’ 

Gleams that untraversed land, whose margin fades 

For ever and for ever as we move.” 

And Ulysses had found that the Ithaca, which had lured him 
on through ten years of war, and ten more of wandering, changed, 
upon his arrival, into a bleak barren rock, and his restless soul 
stretched out her hands once more towards the untrodden beyond ! 
Just in the same way, and with the same deep significance, 
Yudishthira learns, after his victory, that the throne for which he 
had suffered so much leaves him as unsatisfied and hungry as 
before. The friends of his youth are fallen, and the excitement 
of contest is over; and he learns in sorrow that kings are but 
men, and that the Fall has overshadowed the throne as much as 
the poorest cottage! In gloomy disappointment, Yudishthira 
resigns his crown, ‘and he and his brothers and Draupadi set cut 
in a forlorn journey to mount Meru, where Indra’s heaven lies 
amongst the wilds of the Himalayas,* there to find that rest 
which seemed denied to their search upon earth. We present a 
literal prose version of their pilgrimage, and with it close our 
extracts. 

1. 


“Having heard Yudishthira’s resolve, and seen the destruction of 
Krishna, 

The five brothers set forth, and Draupadi, and the seventh was a dog 
that followed them. 





* This is, in fact, a precise counterpart to the legend of Ulysses, as Tennyson 
describes it in his poem ;—the most epic fragment | since Milton’s days. 


“For my purpose holds 
To sail unto the West, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall reach the blessed isles, 
And. see the great Achilles, whom we knew,” 
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Yudishthira himself was the last that quitted Hastinapura ; 

And all the citizens and the court followed them on their way, 

But none felt able to say unto him “return ” ; 

And at length they all went back unto the city. 

Then the high-souled sons of Pandu, and far-famed Draupadi 

Pursued their way, fasting and with their faces turned towards the east, 

Resolved upon separation from earth, and longing for release from its 
laws ; 

They roamed onward over many regions, and to many a river and sea, 

Yudishthira went before, and Bhima followed next behind him, 

And Arjuna came after him, and then the twin sons of Madri, 

And sixth, after them, came Draupadi, with her fair face and lotus eyes, 

And last of all followed the dog, as they wandered on till they came to 
the ocean. 

But Arjuna left not hold of his heavenly bow, 

Lured by the splendour of its gems, nor of those two heavenly arrows ; 

And suddenly they saw Agni* standing like a mountain before them, 

Standing in gigantic form, and stopping up their path; 

And thus to them spoke the god,—‘ O sons of Pandu, do you know 
me not? 

O Yudishthira, mighty hero, knowest thou not my voice ? 

Iam Agni, who gave that bow unto Arjuna ; 

Let him leave it here and go, for none other is worthy to bear it ; 

For Arjuna’s sake I stole that bow from Varuna, the ocean-god, 

Let Gandhiva, that best of bows, be given back to ocean again!’ 

Then the brothers all besought Arjuna to obey ; 

And he flung the bow into the sea, and he flung those immortal arrows ; 

And lo! as they fell into the sea, Agni vanished before them. 

And once more the sons of Pandu set forth, with their faces turned to ‘ 
the south. , 

And then by the upper shore of the briny sea 

They turned toward the south-west, and went on in their way. 

And as they journeyed onwards, and came unto the west, 

There they beheld the old city of Krishna, now washed over by the 
ocean-tide. 

Again they turned to the north, and still they went on in their way, 

Circumambulating round the continent, to find separation from earth. 


II. 


Then, with their senses subdued, the heroes having reached the north, 
Beheld, with their heaven-desiring eyes, the lofty mountain Himavat, 
And having crossed its height, they beheld the sea of sand, 

And next they saw rocky Meru, the king of mountains. 

But while they were thus faring onwards, in eager search for separation, 
Draupadi lost hold of her hope, and fell on the face of the earth ; 
And Bhima the mighty having beheld her fall, 





* The God of Fire, from whom Arjuna had obtained the bow Gandhiva, 
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Spoke to the king of justice, looking back to her, as there she lay, 

‘No act of evil hath she done, that fauitless daughter of a king, 

Wherefore, then, oh conqueror ! hath she fallen thus low on the ground ?” 

And thus to him answered Yudishthira, ‘too great was her love for 
Arjuna, 

And the fruit thereof, oh Bhima! hath she here gathered this day.’ 

Thus speaking, Bharata’s glorious descendant went onwards, not looking 
back, 

Gathering up his soul in himself in his unstooping wisdom and justice. 

Next the fair Sahadeva fell upon the face of the earth, 

And Bhima, beholding him fall, thus spake to the king ; 

‘Oh Yudishthira, he the greatest, the least froward and wilful of us all, 

He the son of fair Madri,—-wherefore hath he fallen on the ground?’ 

And him thus answered Yudishthira, ‘He esteemed none equal to 
himself, 

This was his fault, and therefore hath the prince fallen this day.’ 

Thus speaking, he left Sahadeva, and went on, 

Yudishthira, king of justice, with his brothers and the dog. 

But when Nakula saw the fall of Draupadi and his brother, 

The hero, full of love for his kindred, in his grief fell down like them 
to the earth, 

And when. Nakula, the fair-faced, had thus fallen like the others, 

Once more, in his wonder, spoke Bhima unto the king ; 

‘What! ke the undeviating in virtue, ever true to his honour and 
faith, 

Unequalled for beauty in the world,—hath he too fallen on the ground?’ 

And him thus answered Yudishthira, ‘Ever was the thought in his 
heart, 

“There is none equal in beauty to me, and I am superior unto all !” 

Therefore hath Nakula fallen; come Bhima, and follow my steps ; 

Whatsoever each hath done, assuredly he eateth thereof.’ 

And when Arjuna beheld them thus fallen behind him, 

He too, the great conqueror, fell, with his soul pierced through with 
SOrTOW ; 

And when he, the lion-heart, was fallen, like Indra himself in majesty, 


‘No act of evil do I remember in all that Arjuna hath done ; 

Wherefore then is this change, and why hath he too fallen on the 
ground ?’” 

And him thus answered Yudishthira, ‘“In one day I could destroy 
all my enemies,” 

Such was Arjuna’s boast, and he falls, for he fulfilled it not! 

And he ever despised all warriors beside himself, 

This he ought not to have done, and therefore hath he fallen to-day.’ 

Thus speaking, the king went on, and then Bhima himself next fell to 
the earth, 





+ The usual title of Yudishthira, 
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And as he fell, he cried with aloud voice unto Yudishthira ; 

‘Oh king of justice, look back, I—I thy dear brother am fallen, 

What is the cause of my fall? Oh tell it to me if thou knowest !’ 

Once more him answered Yudishthira, ‘When thou gazed’st on thy 
foe, 

‘Thou hast cursed him with thy breath, therefore thou too fallest to-day.’ 

Thus having spoken, the mighty king, not looking back, went on, 

And still, as ever, behind him, went following that dog alone!” 


Ii. 


“Lo! suddenly with a sound which ran through heaven and earth, 

Indra came riding on his chariot, and he cried to the king, ‘ascend!’ 

Then, indeed, did the lord of justice look back to his fallen 
brothers, 

And thus unto Indra he spoke, with a sorrowful heart: — 

‘ Let my brothers, who yonder lie fallen, go with me, 

Not even into thy heaven would I enter, if they were not there; 

And yon fair-faced daughter of a king, Draupadi the all-deserving, 

Let her too enter with us! Oh Indra, approve my prayer!’ 


INDRA. 


In heaven thou shalt find thy brothers, they are already there before 
thee, 

There are they all, with Draupadi; weep not then, O son of Bharata! 

Thither are they entered, prince, having thrown away their mortal weeds, 

But thou alone shalt enter, still wearing thy body of flesh. 

YUDISHTHIRA. 

Oh Indra, and what of this dog? It hath faithfully followed me 
through ; 

Let it go with me into heaven, for my soul is full of compassion. 


INDRA. 
Immortality and fellowship with me, and the height of joy and felicity, 
All these hast thou reached to day; leave then the dog behind thee. 
YUDISHTHIRA. 
The good may oft act an evil part, but never a part like this ; 
Away then with that felicity whose price is to abandon the faithful. 


INDRA. 


My heaven hath no place for dogs; they steal away our offerings on 
earth, 
Leave then thy dog behind thee, nor think in thy heart that it is cruel. 


YUDISHTHIRA. 


To abandon the faithful and devoted, is an endless crime, like the 
murder of a Brahmin, 
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Never, therefore, come weal or woe, will I abandon yon faithful 
dog. 

Yon poor creature, in fear and distress, hath trusted in my power to 
save it; 

Not therefore, for e’en life itself, will I break my plighted word. 


INDRA. 

If a dog but beholds a sacrifice, men esteem it unholy and void ; 
Forsake then the dog, O hero, and heaven is thine own as a reward. 
Already thou hast borne to forsake thy fondly-loved brothers, and 

Draupadi, 
Why then forsakest thou not the dog? Wherefore now fails thy 

heart ? 

YADISHTHIRA. 


Mortals, when they are dead, are dead to love or hate, so runs the 
world’s belief ; 

I could not bring them back to life, but while they lived I never left 
them. 

To oppress the suppliant, to kill a wife, to spoil a Brahmin, and to 
betray one’s friends, 

These are the four great cri.es; and to forsake a dependent, I count 
equal unto them.” 


Yudishthira then enters heaven; but one more trial awaits 
him. He finds there Duryodhana and the other sons of Dhrita- 
rashtra, but he looks in vain for his own brothers. He refuses 
to stay in the Swerga without them, and a messenger is sent to 
bring him where they are. He descends to the Indian hell, and 
finds them there; and he proudly resolves to stay with them 
and share their sorrows, rather than dwell in heaven without 
them. But the whole scene was only a mdyd, or illusion to prove 
his virtue; the sorrows suddenly vanish, the surrounding hell 
changes into heaven, where Yudishthira and his brothers dw ell 
with “Indra, i in full content of heart for ever. 

Thus closes the Mahabharata, the new mythic world, which a 
modern Columbus has opened! Greatly as our times are dis- 
tinguished by discovery and progress, we are yet continually 
reminded, amidst its changes, of that world of the Past, out of 
which the Present is born. ‘The century which has witnessed 
such onward strides of physical and political science, has also 
unlocked the secrets of the hieroglyphics of Egypt. Major Raw- 
linson is now giving a voice to dumb inscriptions upon Persian 
rocks; and, in the same way, in India’s mythic poetry we be- 
come contemporaries with Greece’s earliest history. The heroic 
times and youth of the race thus rise up in earth’s later days, in 
startling contrast with our science and commerce, as if Nature 
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would expressly teach us, that there lies a romance in the past 
which can never grow obsolete to man; and howsoever our civi- 
lization may change us, and under all the new developments of 
the human race, the memories of old ages will still survive and 
come back to us, like the stories of childhood among the sterner 
realities of manhood ! 

C. 








Arr. II].—1. Le Moniteur de Juillet 3, 1848. 
2.—Principles of Political Economy. By J.S. Mill. Parker. 


HE following remarks, in reference to the sufferings of the 
working classes, were made by M. Thiers, in a committee of 
the National Assembly, Saturday. 1st July, 1848, a few days 
after the suppression of the formidable insurrection of the misled, 
unemployed, and distressed masses of the Paris work-people :— 


“We must have a solemn, profound, and frank discussion on this 
subject in the National Assembly, with all the leaders of parties, 
paying every due respect to men and to opinions ; for we must needs 
know if any one possesses the secret of suppressing at will all the 
miseries of the people. If any one do possess it, he must divulge 
it; and if nobody possess it, let no one promise it, for to promise in 
such a case, is to pave the way for the effusion of human blood.” 


By some it has been thought that M. Thiers makes his inquiry 
rather ironically, and follows up his inquiry somewhat tauntingly. 
We would, however, willingly persuade ourselves that the ques- 
tion is put in a more statesman-like and philanthropic spirit, and 
that faint as the inquirer’s hopes may be of a satisfactory solution 
of his question, an answer is sought with the earnestness of one 
who would rather see his own difficulties successfully grappled 
with, than chuckle at finding them insurmountable. 

Whether we are justified or not in thus wishing to persuade 
ourselves, may be of some importance as regards the character of 
M. Thiers, but scarcely deserves consideration as connected with 
the great question— Are the miseries of the people amenable 
to suppression at will?” 

It might be supposed that these two last little words “ at will” 
had been purposely employed as a rhetorical artifice to lead un- 
wary people to prejudge the main question. Be this as it may 
—there is an advantage to truth even in the momentary success 
of a rhetorical artifice—its eventual exposure causes the truth to 
shine out all the brighter when the mist has been dispersed, or 
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to stand forth more graceful and conspicuous when the rubbish, 
which was meanly thrown upon it, has been removed. 

“ At will.” Is a shoe-string tied at will? Isa loaf of bread 
baked at will? Is a murder committed at will? Is glass made 
at will? Is a railroad constructed at will? Is a rebellion or an 
émeute fomented at will ? 

M. Thiers, we imagine, would answer all these questions in 
the affirmative. In which case, it must be obvious, he would 
admit that works, for the successful accomplishment of which 
time or combination of means is required, may be executed 
at will. Such an answer and the inference from it are in strict 
conformity with the universal opinion of mankind, for otherwise 
there would be no contracts to construct railroads, to keep up 
regular steam communication with India and America, or to 
convey intelligence by electric telegraph. 

Understanding then explicitly that the intervention of time, 
even of a long interval of time, and the concurrence of numerous 
contrivances and appliances to gain any desired end, are not in 
the least at variance with our notions of an end attainable at will, 
let us revert to M. Thiers’ question, “ Are the miseries of the 
people amenable to suppression at will ?” 

Having escaped from one rhetorical snare, we must be cautious 
not to be entrapped in another. M. Thiers imagines, and perhaps 
rightly, that few will be so hardy as to affirm that they know how 
to suppress misery; or that, knowing how, they have the skill to 
execute what their reflecting faculties would dictate. But drop- 
ping awhile the word “suppression,” and substituting “diminu- 
tion” in its place, M. Thiers himself, it may be presumed, would 
scarcely hesitate to answer that “the miseries of the people are 
amenable to diminution at will;’? otherwise, where would be the 
utility of parliamentary debaters, of statesmen, of M. Thiers ? 

Given two points greatly distant from each other, between 
which it is wished to establish railway communication. There 
are intervening difficulties of a formidable character,—mountains, 
swamps, ravines, and rivers. A scientific engineer is invited to 
survey these difficulties. He does survey them. He undertakes 
to construct the railway; and finally accomplishes his task. He 
was qualified to perform what he undertook by knowledge and 
experience previously acquired. 

Given two other points also greatly distant from each other— 
human happiness and human society, which it is wished to bring 
as closely together as possible. The engineer for connecting 
human society with human happiness, otherwise called “ states- 
man,” is nowhere to be had. Railway engineers, qualified by 
previously acquired knowledge and experience, are to be had in 
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abundance, although the demand for them has only lately sprung 
up. Statesmen, the want of whom has been so long felt and 
deplored, are yet to be called into existence. Our schools and 
universities do not aim at breeding scientific statesmen. They 
breed wranglers in abundance, both senior and junior, but no 
statesmen. In England they have bred Peel. In France they 
have bred Thiers. We purposely select the two most prominent 
political characters—would that we might justly call them states- 
men—of the two countries. Let them be both subjected to one 
common test. If there be one economical proposition that more 
than any other deserves to be considered a truism, it is this ; 
“The productiveness of labour cannot be augmented by inter- 
fering with the freedom of interchange.” Peel was either not 
alive to the truth of this truism, or to the sense of duty which 
forbids an honest man to palter with his own convictions, till he 
was in the decline of life, and about to relinquish office for ever ; 
and Thiers is not alive to one or the other, or perhaps to both of 
these to this day. 

So remote, indeed, is the current train of thought from asso- 
ciating anything like science with statesmanship, that were we, 
without due notice and caution, to talk of the art of statesman- 
ship, we should assuredly be misunderstood, and a large portion 
of general readers, to whom we trust our readers are an excep- 
tion, would innocently imagine that our talk had reference to the 
low arts and intrigues by which discipline is preserved among 
boroughmongers, while the spoil of a nation is distributed among 
them; or to the despicable cunning by which a Louis Philippe 
undermines the morality of a nation, by covertly pandering to 
the narrow interests of a wealthy and manageable section of that 
nation whom it ought to have been his high function to lead and 
govern. Little wonder if a statesman, like M. Thiers, brought up 
in such a school, should be led to sneer at attempts to suppress the 
miseries of a people af will! Much less wonder that he and his 
«master should feel quite satisfied of the possibility of suppressing 
the nobler impulses of a people at will! He is perhaps as much 
too sceptical of the possibility of suppressing misery, as his master 
found himself too confident of his capability to suppress resist- 
ance to fraud and subterfuge. 

To revert to our subject—let us limit our aspirations for a 
time —let us bring the question down to the level of an existing 
statesman’s capacity, and consider, if the miseries of the people 
should not be amenable to suppression, how far they are ame- 
nable to diminution. 

It may be assumed that all our laws and institutions are to be 
regarded as means to an end—that end being, in intention, if not 
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in reality, the diminution of the miseries of the people. Whether 
the reality has corresponded with the intention may be gathered 
from the commercial restrictions yet in force in England, and the 
more numerous restrictions superstitiously clung to in France ; 
or from the bounties yet held out to duplicity: for, as sincere 
Catholics were of old, so sincere Jews are now subjected to civil 
disabilities in England—all rights and privileges being accessible 
to those who keep their expressions in a state of sulbserviency, 
not to the immutable dictates of sincerity, but toe the fluctuating 
dictates of a mistaken expediency. The illustrious statesman (! !) 
already mentioned, who granted emancipation to the Catholics 
against his convictions, has lately pleaded, without success, in 
favour of emancipation to the Jews. Were are symptoms of 
progress in a ci-devant representative of Oxford. He has been 
imitated, too, by one newly elected. Cambridge remains alone, 
in all her glory, a specimen of the pure, unadulterated reductio 
ad absurdum. 

But before much can be done towards ascertaining how far the 
miseries of the people are amenable to’ diminution, an accurate 
conception must be formed of the causes of these miseries. No 
very serious difliculty impedes our progress in this direction. 
A brief statement of what these causes are, meditated upon with 
earnestness and attention, will suflice for the-purpose. 

The removeable causes of misery, then, may be stated to be 
two-fold—ignorance and bad habits ;—wrong-doing from want of 
knowing how to do better—and wrong-doing from want of incli- 
nation and resolution to do what is known to be right. All re- 
moveable causes of misery are reducible under these two heads ; 
and a diminution of misery is attainable only by the removal of 
its causes. 

As ignorance recedes, or, in other words, as knowledge in- 
creases and spreads, the earth is made more and more pro- 
ductive. Man’s labour, aided by knowledge, is enabled to pro- 
duce food, clothing, shelter, and fuel, besides comforts and 
luxuries adequate to the supply of a large number of people. 
Unaided by knowledge, it is inadequate to produce the main- 
tenance of a dense population, without which the benefits of 
co-operation and division of labour,:of science and art, cannot be 
developed. Ignorance, besides breeding degrading superstitions, 
leads man to hate the brother who differs from him in the shade 
of his skin and of his opinion; to pillage the shop of the baker 
who sells bread at a déar price after a failing harvest; to massacre 
the physicians who are assiduously striving to cure their suffer- 
ing patients; to burn ricks, and destroy machinery, because 
wages are low; to bend before gilded idleness, and despise 
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unpretending labour ; to patronise the reckless father of a family 
of beggars, and to discountenance the self-supporting labourer in 
his well-directed efforts to raise himself above want; to resist 
the authority of the law, and subvert social order, because the 
small number of individuals who constitute a government fail to 
create capital to maintain all who may choose to apply for means 
of subsistence. There can be no doubt, that where ignorance of 
this description is found to prevail, it is removeable, and with it 
the misery consequent upon it. 

It is no less true that when man’s productive labour has been 
aided to the utmost by knowledge,—such is the prolific power 
which forms part of his organization,—no efforts of industry and 
economy on his part can enable hia to provide supplies con- 
tinually increasing, so as to keep pace with the demands of the 
continually increasing births consequent upon an uncontrolled 
use of those prolific powers, 

This great law of our being is now universally acknowledged 
by all men capable of forming an opinion, who have devoted a 
steady attention to the subject. It is practically suspended un- 
der one set of circumstances only—where the knowledge and skill 
of civilized man are brought in contact with an indefinite ex- 
tent of land susceptible of cultivation. There the continually 
increasing produce of man’s labour may, for many generations, 
be made to keep pace with the effects of any prolific power that 
he may choose to exercise. Ultimately, however, even in such 
countries as the United States and Australia, an uncontrolled 
prolific power would give birth to beings for whose proper main- 
tenance it would be impossible to provide. 

It may be said—indeed it often has been said—that if this 
law is practically suspended over so large a portion of the globe, 
man may emigrate from those places where the law is practically 
in force to those where the law is practically suspended. And 
so he may. But it is an important matter to be known to what 
extent this resource is available, to neutralize the otherwise de- 
plorable consequences of an uncontrolled use of the prolific 
power. There can be no doubt that where ignorance prevails 
upon this subject, such ignorance is also removeable, and with it 
the misery consequent upon it. 

Let the teachers, legislators, and statesmen among us be but 
once resolved that the rising generation shall be thoroughly taught, 
ignorance, if not suppressed, will soon be greatly diminished ; and 
the miseries of the people, so far as they arise from ignorance, 
will be found amenable to diminution at will. 

Thus much for wrong-doing from want of knowing how to do 
better. Wrong-doing, from want of inclination and resolution 
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to do what is known to be right, may not be so easily or quickly 
amenable to diminution. This must be examined. The bad 
habits involved in this species of wrong-doing may, for the pur- 
poses of this examination, be considered under the heads of 
idleness, thriftlessness, and thievishness, as preventing abundance 
of means ; and of parental improvidence, as neglecting to take care 
that the new births shall not be disproportionate to the means of 
adequate support. 

That human beings may be trained from infancy upwards to 
eschew idleness, thriftlessness, and thievishness, and to practice 
industry, economy, and respect of person and property, when 
once their understandings have been impressed with the convic- 
tion that industry and economy are indispensable to the accu- 
mulation of wealth, and respect of person and property scarcely 
less so, will be readily conceded. Systematic attempts at such 
training have as yet been very imperfectly and scantily made. 
Can it even be safely prognosticated that they are about to be 
made in sufficient perfection and abundance? The progressive 
diminution of intemperance which has attended the hitherto im- 
perfect and scanty teaching and training may suffice to convince 
us that this vice, so unfavourable to the development of other 
social virtues, cannot but vanish when really effective teaching 
and training have been introduced. 

If systematic attempts to implant habits of industry and eco- 
nomy have been very imperfectly made, systematic attempts to 
implant habits of parental forethought have not been made at all. 
The necessity even of such forethought has frequently been 
denied ; still more frequently has the adimission of such necessity 
been disgracefully evaded. 

It is almost inconceivable that efforts to diminish misery should 
be considered vain, while so obvious a means to that end, as uni- 
versal training to habits of parental forethought, has been left 
untried. | Whatever else may be essential to the diminution of 
the miseries of the people, thus much may be affirmed most un- 
hesitatingly,—that in all countries where the whole of the land 
has been appropriated, the people can only be free from misery 
on condition that parental forethought be prevalent among them. 
Let parental improvidence prevail, and wide-spread misery is the 
inevitable consequence. 

There must be no opening for misconstruction. By parental 
forethought we specially point to that solicitous attention to a 
due limitation of the number of births, the neglect of which can 
never be effectually compensated by any amount of industry and 
economy. Or putting the same thing in a shape which addresses 
itself more to the individual than to society : parental forethought 
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may be described as an anxious solicitude on the part of every 
parent in futuro to provide beforehand for the naked, defenceless, 
and ignorant beings, whom he may feel it consistent with his other 
duties to call into existence. When once these doctrines have been 
expounded as they ought to be from every pulpit and in every 
university and school, when the duties deducible from them have 
been inculcated, and the habits predisposing to the performance 
of these duties have been formed, we may be tempted to look 
despairingly upon the miseries of the people, at least upon what- 
ever miseries may yet survive such teaching and training. But 
where is the pulpit, where is the university, where is the school, 
from which such teaching and training emanate ? 

We must not be unjust. Three schools may be named in 
which these great lessons of social life are given. The smallness 
of the number makes the general neglect of the subject the more 
conspicuous, and makes it the more important that they should 
be named. The first in order is the British and Foreign school, 
in Crawford-street, Camberwell, to the able and energetic master 
of which, Mr. Holmes, must be awarded the honour of having 
been the first to introduce such instruction into his school. ‘Two 
years have elapsed since he made the attempt, the result of which, 
as may be learned from abundant testimony, will encourage all 
who would promote educational improvement to go and do like- 
wise. The two other schools have been but lately established, 
the one at the National Hall, Holborn, under the direction of 
Mr. Firmin, and the Birkbeck school, at the London Mechanics’ 
Institution, Southampton-buildings, under the direction of Mr. 
Runtz. 

Nor can it avail to maintain that emigration will enable us 
to dispense with parental solicitude. For, allowing to emigration 
the utmost that can be claimed in its behalf, means for emigra- 
tion are to be provided. Now these means must be provided 
by parental solicitude on the part of those who intentionally rear 
children for the colonies, or who intend to emigrate with their 
children. Otherwise they would impose a burden upon the 
other members of the community, crippling their resources for 
the purpose of either shipping off the supernumerary offspring, 
or maintaining them at home—constituting themselves thereby, 
as it were, the cuckoo-members of society, a class that cannot be 
too speedily circumscribed, previous to its total extinction. 

There is, perhaps, no one subject of such paramount import- 
ance in its bearing upon man’s future prospe¢ts of misery or 
happiness as that of the necessity of his being taught the duty 
of keeping his prolific faculty in subjection to his reflective and 
moral faculties. In support of our own views, as already stated, 
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we will invoke the aid of that distinguished writer and _philan- 
thropist, Mr. John Stuart Mill, whose truly noble work we 
noticed in our last number. We will first quote the following 
lucid statement with which he has favoured us. 

“The power of multiplication inherent in all organic life, may be 
regarded as infinite. There is no one species of vegetable or animal 
which, if the earth were entirely abandoned to it, and to the things on 
which it feeds, would not in a small number of years overspread every 
region of the globe, of which the climate was compatible with its 
existence. ‘The degree of possible rapidity is different in different 
orders of beings; but in all it is sufficient for the earth to be very 
speedily filled up. There are species of vegetables of which a single 
plant will produce in one year the germs of a thousand; if only two 
come to maturity, in fourteen years the two will have multiplied to 
sixteen thousand and more. Many animals have the power of quad- 
rupling their numbers in a single year; if they only do as much in 
half a century, ten thousand will have swelled within two centuries 
to upwards of two millions and a half. 

“ To this property of organized beings, the human species forms no 
exception. Its power of increase is indefinite, and the actual multi- 
plication would be extraordinarily rapid, if that power were exercised 
to the utmost. It never is exercised to the utmost, and yet, in the 
most favourable circumstances known to exist, which are those of a 
fertile region colonized from an industrious and civilized community, 
population has continued for several generations, independently of 
fresh immigration, to double itself in not much more than twenty 
years. That there is a capacity of multiplication in the human spe- 
cies beyond even this is evident, if we consider how great is the 
ordinary number of children to a family where the climate is good, 
and early marriages usual ; and how small a proportion of them die 
before they have attained the age of maturity, in the present state of 
hygienic knowledge, where the locality is healthy, and the family 
adequately provided with the means of living. It is a very low esti- 
mate of the capacity of increase, if we only assume that in a good 
sanitary condition of the people, each generation may be double the 
number of the generation which preceded it. 

“ Twenty or thirty years ago, these propositions might have required 
considerable enforcement and illustration; but the evidence of them is 
so ample and incontestible, that they have made their way against all 
kinds of opposition, and may now be regarded as axiomatic; although 
the extreme reluctance felt to admitting them, every now and then 
gives birth to some ephemeral theory, speedily forgotten, of a different 
law of increase in different circumstances, through a providential 
adaptation of the fecundity of the human species to the exigencies of 
society. The obstacle to a just understanding of the subject does not 
arise from these theories, but from too confused a notion of the causes 
which, at most times and places, keep the actual increase of mankind 
so far behind the capacity, 
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« These causes, nevertheless, are in no way mysterious. What pre- 
vents the population of hares and rabbits from overstocking the earth? 
Not want of fecundity, but causes very different : many enemies, and 
insufficient subsistence ; not enough to eat, and liability to being eaten. 
In the human race, which is not generally subject to the latter incon- 
venience, the equivalents for it are war and disease. If the multiplica- 
tion of mankind proceeded, like that of the other animals, from a blind 
instinct, it would be limited in the same manner with theirs; the 
births would be as numerous as the physical constitution of the species 
admitted of, and the population would be kept down by deaths. But 
the conduct of human creatures is everywhere, more or less, influenced 
by foresight of consequences, and by some impulses superior to mere 
animal instincts; and they do not, therefore, propagate like swine, but 
are capable, though in very unequal degrees, of being withheld by 
prudence, or by the social affections, from giving existence to beings 
born only to misery and premature death. In proportion as mankind rise 
above the condition of the beasts, population is restrained by the fear 
of want, rather than by want itself. Even where there is no question 
of starvation, most persons are similarly acted upon by the apprehen- 
sion of losing what have come to be regarded as the decencies of their 
situation in life. Hitherto no other motives than these two have been 
found strong enough, in the generality of mankind, to counteract the 
tendency to increase. It has been the practice of a great majority of 
the middle and the poorer classes, whenever free from external con- 
trol, to marry as early, and, in most countries, to have as many 
children, as was consistent with maintaining themselves in the condi- 
tion of life which they were born to, or were accustomed to consider 
as theirs. Among the middle classes, in many individual instances, 
there is an additional restraint exercised from the desire of doing more 
than maintaining their cireumstances—of improving them; but such 
a desire is rarely found, or rarely has that effect, in the labouring 
classes. If they can bring upa family as they were themselves brought 
up, even the prudent among them are usually satisfied. Too often 
they do not think even of that, but rely on fortune, or on the resources 
to be found in legal or voluntary charity.”* 


The difficulties in the way of suppressing or diminishing the 
miseries of the people, are quite as apparent to Mr. Mill as they 
are to M. Thiers. There is no attempt at evasion. Now let us 
admire the spirit in which these difficulties are grappled with, 
Be it remembered that Mr. Mill’s book was written and published 
long before M. Thiers delivered his speech. M. Thiers might 
have consulted this admirable work with advantage. He would 
have found an answer to his question by anticipation; and even 
now, would he but consult it in an earnest spirit, his nobler nature 
will impel him rather to act upon than to cavil at the answer 





* ©Principles of Political Economy,’ Vol. i. p. 187. 
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which he will find at once addressing itself to his feelings and to 
his understanding. After exposing several of the insufficient 
expedients, popular illusions, and miserable makeshifts, as sub- 
stitutes for searching remedies, sound perceptions, and rational 
safeguards, in connexion with the causes and prevention of human 
misery, Mr. Mill proceeds as follows :— 


“ By what means, then, is poverty to be contended against ? How 
is the evil of low wages to be remedied? If the expedients usually 
recommended for the purpose are not adapted to it, can no others be 
thought of ? Is the problem incapable of solution ? Can political 
economy do nothing, but only object to everything, and demonstrate 
that nothing can be done ? 

“If this were so, political economy might have a needful, but would 
have a melancholy and a thankless task. If the bulk of the human 
race are always to remain, as at present, slaves to toil in which they 
have no interest, and therefore feel no interest—drudging from early 
morning till late at night for bare necessaries, and with all the 
intellectual and moral deficiencies which that implies—without re- 
sources either in mind or feeling—untaught, for they cannot be better 
taught than fed; selfish, for all their thoughts are required for them- 
selves; without interests or sentiments as citizens and members of 
society, and with a sense of injustice rankling in their minds, equally 
for what they have not, and for what others have; I know not what 
there is which should make a person, with any capacity of reason, con- 
cern himself about the destinies of the human race. There would be 
no wisdom for any one but in extracting from life, with epicurean 
indifference, as much personal satisfaction for himself and those with 
whom he sympathizes, as it can yield without injury to any one, and 
letting the unmeaning bustle of so-called civilized existence roll by 
unheeded. But there is no ground for such a view of human atfiairs. 
Poverty, like most social evils, exists because men follow their brute 
instincts without due consideration. But society is possible, precisely 
because man is not necessarily a brute. Civilization, in every one of 
its aspects, is a struggle against the animal instincts. Over some even 
of the strongest of them it has shown itself capable of acquiring 
abundant control. It has artificialized large portions of mankind to 
such an extent, that of many of their most natural inclinations they 
have scarcely a vestige or a remembrance left. If it has not brought 
the instinct of population under as much restraint as is needful, we 
must remember that it has never seriously tried. What efforts it has 
made have mostly been in the contrary direction. Religion, morality, 
and statesmanship have vied with one another in incitements to 
marriage, and to the multiplication of the species, so it be but in 
wedlock. Religion has not even yet discontinued its encouragements. 
The Roman Catholic clergy (of any other clergy it is unnecessary to 
speak, since no other have any considerable influence over the poorer 
classes) everywhere think it their duty to promote marriage in order 
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to prevent fornication. ‘There is still in many minds a strong religious 
prejudice against the true doctrine. The rich, provided the conse- 
quences do not touch themselves, think it impugns the wisdom of 
Providence to suppose that misery can result from the operation of a 
natural propensity; the poor think that “God never sends mouths 
but he sends meat.” No one would guess, from the language of either, 
that man had any voice or choice in the matter. So complete is the 
confusion of ideas on the whole subject; owing in a great degree to 
the mystery in which it is shrouded by a spurious delicacy, which 
prefers that right and wrong should be mismeasured and confounded 
on one of the subjects most momentous to human welfare, rather than 
that the subject should be freely spoken of and discussed. People are 
little aware of the cost to mankind of this scrupulosity of speech. 
The diseases of society can, no more than corporal maladies, be pre- 
vented or cured without being spoken about in plain language. All 
experience shows that the mass of mankind never judge of moral 
questions for themselves, never see anything to be right or wrong 
until they have been frequently told it; and who tells them that they 
have any duties in the matter in question, while they keep within 
matrimonial limits ? Who meets with the smallest condemnation, or 
rather, who does not meet with sympathy and benevolence, for any 
amount of evil which he may have brought upon himself and those 
dependent on him, by this species of incontinence? While a man 
who is intemperate in drink is discountenanced and despised by all 
who profess to be moral people, is it not to this hour the favourite 
recomunendation for any parochial office bestowed by popular election, 
to have a large family and to be unable to maintain them? Do not 
the candidates placard their intemperance on walls, and publish it 
through the town in circulars ? 

“One cannot wonder that silence on this great department of human 
duty should produce unconsciousness of qnoral obligations, when it 
produces oblivion of physical facts. ‘That it is possible to delay mar- 
riage, and to live in abstinence while unmarried, most people are 
willing to allow ; but when persons are once married, the idea, in this 
country, never seems to enter any one’s mind, that having or not 
having a family, or the number of which it shall consist, is at all 
mnenable to their own control. 

“'Those who think it hopeless that the labouring classes should be 
induced to practise a sufficient degree of prudence in regard to the 
increase of their families, because they have hitherto stopped short of 
that point, show an inability to estimate the ordinary principles of 
human action. Nothing more would probably be necessary to secure 
that result, than an opinion, generally diffused, that it was desirable. 
As a moral principle, such an opinion has never yet existed in any 
country; it is curious that it does not so exist in countries in which, 
from the spontaneous operation of individual forethought, population 
is, comparatively speaking, efficiently repressed. What is practised 
as prudence is still not recognized as duty; the talkers and writers 
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are mostly on the other side, even in France, where a sentimental 
horror of Malthus is almost as rife as in this country. Many causes 
may be assigned, besides the modern date of the doctrine, for its not 
having yet gained possession of the general mind. Its truth has, in 
some respects, been its detriment. One may be permitted to doubt 
whether, except among the poor themselves (for whose prejudices on 
this subject there is no difficulty in accounting), there has ever yet 
been, in any class of society, a sincere and earnest desire that wages 
should be high. ‘There has been plenty of desire to keep down the 
poor-rate ; but, that done, people have been very willing that the 
working classes should be ill off. Nearly all who are not labourers 
themselves, are employers of labour, and are not sorry te get the com- 
modity cheap.* It is a fact, that even boards of guardians, who are 
supposed to be official apostles of anti-population doctrines, will seldom 
hear patiently of anything which they are pleased to designate as 
Malthusianism. Boards of guardians principally consist of farmers ; 
and farmers, it is well known, in general dislike even allotments, as 
making the labourers ‘too independent.’ From the gentry, who are 
in less immediate contact and collision of interest with the labourers, 
better things might be expected, and the gentry of England are usually 
charitable, But charitable people have human infirmities, and would 
very often be secretly not a little dissatisfied if no one needed their 
charity ; it is from them one oftenest hears the base doctrine, that 
God has decreed there shall always be poor. When one adds to this, 
that nearly every person who has had in him any active spring of 
exertion for a social object, has had some favourite reform to effect, 
which he thought the admission of this great principle would throw 
into the shade ; has had corn laws to repeal, or taxation to reduce, or 
small notes to issue, or the charter to carry, or the church and the 
aristocracy to pull down, and looked upon every one as an enemy who 
thought anything important except his object ; it is scarcely wonderful 
that since the population doctrine was first promulgated, nine-tenths 
of the talk has always been against it, and the remaining tenth only 
audible at intervals ; and that it has not yet penetrated far among 
those who might be expected to be the least willing recipients of it, 
the labourers themselves. 





* The idea in Mr. Mill’s text is embodied in a remarkable passage, which 
we here extract, from Swift’s ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ (chap. 8 of the Voyage to the 
Hlouyhnhms). “ When the matron Houyhnhms have produced one of each 
sex, they no longer accompany with their consorts, except they lose one of 
their issue by some casualty, which very seldom happens; but in such a case 
they meet again; or when the like accident befals a person whose wife is past 
bearing, some other couple bestow on him one of their own colts, and then go 
together again until the mother is pregnant. ‘This caution 1s necessary to 
prevent the country from being overburdened with numbers. But the race of 
inferior Houyhnhms, bred up to de servants, is not so strictly limited upon this 
article ; they are allowed to produce three of each sex, to be domestics in the 
noble families.” 
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“But let us try to imagine what would happen if the idea became 
general among the labouring class, that the competition of too great 
numbers was the principal cause of their poverty; so that every 
labourer looked upon every other who had more than the number of 
children which the circumstances of society allowed to each, as doing 
him a wrong, as filling up the place which he was entitled to share, 
as helping to prevent him from having the number of children who 
would not be a burden but an advantage to him. Any one who sup- 
poses that this state of opinion would not have a great effect on 
conduct, must be profoundly ignorant of human nature ; can never 
have considered how large a portion of the motives which induce the 
generality of men to take care even of their own interest, is derived 
from regard for opinion, from the expectation of being disliked or 
despised for not doing it. We are often told that the most thorough 
perception of the dependance of wages on population will not influence 
the conduct of a labouring man, because it is not the children he him- 
self can have that will produce any effect in generally depressing the 
labour market. True; and it is also true, that one soldier’s running 
away will not lose the battle ; accordingly it is not that consideration 
which keeps each soldier in his rank: it is the disgrace which natu- 
rally and inevitably attends on conduct by any one individual, which, 
if pursued by a majority, every body can see would be fatal. Men 
are seldom found to brave the general opinion of their class, unless 
supported either by some principle higher than regard for opinion, or 
by some strong body of opinion elsewhere. 

“It must be borne in mind, also, that the opinion here in question, 
as soon as it attained any prevalence, would have powerful auxiliaries 
in the great majority of women, It is never by the choice of the wife 
that families are too numerous; on her devolves (along with all the 
physical suffering and at least a full share of the privations) the whole 
of the intolerable domestic drudgery resulting from the excess. To 
be relieved from it would be hailed as a blessing by multitudes of 
women, who now never venture to urge such a claim, but who would 
urge it if supported by the moral feelings of the community. 

“If the opinion were once generally established among the labour- 
ing class, that their welfare required a due regulation of the numbers 
of families, the respectable and well conducted of the body would con- 
form to the prescription, and only those would exempt themselves from 
it, who were in the habit of making light of social obligations gene- 
rally ; and it is then that a justification would exist for converting the 
moral obligation against bringing children into the world who are a 
burthen to the community, into a legal one; just as in many other 
cases of the progress of opinion, the law ends by enforcing against 
the recalcitrant minorities, obligations which to be useful must be 
general, and which, from a sense of their utility, a large majority 
have voluntarily consented to take upon themselves. Whether a 
legal sanction would be ultimately required, or moral sanction and 
the indirect influence of law and policy, would suffice; and if legal 
measures were necessary, of what nature it would be advantageous 
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that they should be, it would be premature, in the present state of the 
question, to discuss.”* 


Nothing but the excellence of the matter could justify the 
length of quotation. in which we have indulged. Even as it is 
we find it difficult to hold our hand from extracting the equally 
excellent reflections with which this accomplished writer and 
profound thinker, in a spirit of consummate statesmanship, 
proceeds to show how his own noble views might, by the aid of 
a well directed general education, be realised for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Most of our readers, who have carefully followed Mr. Mill and 
ourselves through the expositions which we have attempted, will, 
if we mistake not, agree that we are quite justified in expressing 
most unhesitatingly our conviction that the miseries of the 
people are amenable to diminution—to very great diminution— 
nay (since the possibility of fixing a limit to this diminution is 
scarcely to be foreshadowed, and certainly not to be demonstra- 
ted), we may say, to indefinite diminution. 

We are now prepared to deal with M. Thiers’ difficulty, ‘as 
expressed by himself. We will ask—should we be guilty of any 
great perversion of language, were we to say, that that which is 
amenable to indefinite diminution is amenable to suppression ? 
Let us borrow an analogy from mathematical science. The sum 
of the infinite series, 1, }, +, &c., is allowed to be 2. Yet that 
cannot be true unless the last term be 0. But where is the last 
term? Just so with the amenability to suppression, by which 
we mean amenability to a continuous diminution, the limit to 
which it is beyond our anticipative faculty to point out. 

In coming to the conclusion that the miseries of the people 
are amenable to suppression at will, there can be no mistake as 
to the time, labour, and knowledge requisite for the accomplish- 
ment of this suppression. In other words, statesmen gifted 
with the highest qualifications are needed for the work. To 
such statesmen (and we implore M. Thiers to attend to what 
we are now writing) the means to be employed are no secret. 
Let those occupying the posts of statesmen, who feel that they 
do not possess the secret, modestly retire from situations of com- 
mand to serve in the ranks under more gifted men, and co- 
operate, with singleness of purpose and apostolic zeal, to smooth 
the manifold asperities of the work to be done: the work in it- 
self, disencumbered of artificial and factious impediments, being 
enough to tax to the utmost the energies of the noblest natures 
and the resources of the proudest understandings. 





* © Principles of Political Economy,’ Vol, i, p, 439. 
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To point out in detail of what the work to be done consists, 
would obviously be impossible here. Indications of what that 
work is have alre: ady been given, and we will now recapitulate 
these indications in another form. 

Every human being must be taught, in other words, made to 
know, that in order to render this worid habitable for civilized 
man, labour must be performed, knowledge acquired, economy 
practised, and parental forethought exercised. 

Every human being must be trained, in other words, made 
to feel, so that in the whole of his conduct may be exemplified 
a cheerful and zealous performance of the duties deducible from 
what he knows. 

In the whole of the arrangements and institutions of society, 
their tendency and fitness, severally and collectively, to subserve 
and promote such states of understanding and feeling, should be 
steadily examined. Where they fall short in these respects, 
omissions must be supplied; where they run counter to what is 
required they must be reformed. 

Let us implore the statesmen of Europe, of our own country 
in particular, seriously to consider these matters, and to re-survey 
all our social arrangements c: almly and deliberately—not in a 
party spirit, but with an earnest determination to maint un, 
modify, or reconstruct, according as they may be found to be 
well, ill, or not at all adapted to spread such knowledge and 
feelings as are the necessary antecedents to the suppression of 
the miseries of the people. 

W. E. 








Art. IV.—1. On the Use of Hot Air in Iron Works. By 
Dufresnoy. Translated into English. 8vo. 1836. 


2. Papers on Iron and Steel. By D. Mushet. 8vo. 1840. 
3. A Comprehensive History of the Iron Trade. By YH. Scrivener. 
8vo. 1841. 


4. Report of the Commissioner appointed under 5 & 6 Victoria, 
c. 99, to Inquire into the State of the Population of the Mining 
Districts. Presented to both Houses of Parliament. 1846. 
YHE Alchemists were widely mistaken in their estimate of the 

y -alues of the several metals. T hey extolled the virtue of “ Sol,” 
the mild lustre of “ Luna,” the extensive mutability of Saturn, 
but they knew not that Mars, though vile in price, and despised 
by reason of his numerous offspring, was good for medicine, for 
defence, for ornament, for instruments for the work of man, all- 
powerful in war, nor less necessary to the arts of peace. 
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Webster, an old my stical metallurgist, observes, “there hath 
been found by experience a living tree, the root whereof ex- 
tendeth to the centre of the earth, and thence taketh nourish- 
ment of increase, and the same by all ways spreadeth and 
springeth from the root by the soft pores and passages of the 
earth, putting forth branches even to the uttermost part of 
the world, and ceasing not until it discover itself unto the open 
air, showing round stones of earth in the stead of fruit, and thin 
plates thereof in the stead of leaves.” The existence of this tree, 
the dream of Paracelsus and his school, has indeed been fully 
established, its value is vouched by its universal acc eptance, but 
the fruit which the “ great elixir” of industry has placed within 
the reach of all is not “gold” but “iron.” Iron ore is the true 
philosopher’s stone. ‘The metal is not only in the highest degree 
useful when discovered, but it has the additional merit of 
requiring considerable labour and skill for its discovery. The 
benefits are great, and they are earned. 

In her possession of iron and of coal England stands high in 
the roll of nations ; in her employment of those minerals she has 
long stood far above all, In money-value her export trade of 
unmanufactured iron ranks next after the manufacture of cottons, 
linens, and woollens; but the importance of the iron trade to 
the country it is scarcely possible to estimate too highly. 

The iron trade of South Wales very much surpasses in magni- 
tude that of any other district of the United Kingdom. The 
seat of the manufacture is also placed in a highly picturesque 
country, upon a border abounding in traditions, where the Celts 
and Saxons were long in conflict, and still are but imperfectly 
united, and is thus invested with a description of interest which 
seldom attaches to any manufacturing or commercial operation, 
however important in other respects. Hence, on the present 
occasion, although we shall refer sometimes to the general iron 
manufacture of the Empire, our observations will for the most 
part be’ drawn from, and have a special reference to, South 
Wales. 

The traveller who enters South Wales from the English 
border, by the way of Ross and Abergavenny, cannot fail to 
be impressed by the transition from the smiling scenery of the 
Wye to the sullen gloom of the valley of the Upper Usk, and 
finally, by the change from both of these to the bleak and sterile 
district over which the route is continued from Abergavenny to 
Merthyr-Tydvil. Well says the old saw, 


** Bless’d is the eye 
Between Severn and Wye.” 
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Gwent (“the shining land”’), or Monmouth, was the very Goshen 
of the Cymri, until rent from the Principality by the rude parlia- 
mentary grasp of Henry VIII. It is a shire of villas and gardens, 
of sunny nooks and pleasant smiling meads ; here an old-fashioned 
erange with its well-stocked homestead, and there a venerable 
parish church with its old yew tree and attendant cross; or an 
occasional border tower or castle, whose broken ivy-cov ered wall, 
and moat converted into pasture, present even more decisive 
pledges of peace. 

The vale of the Usk, at Abergavenny, is formed in a spur of the 
great chain of the Brecon Beacons, and is hemmed in with 
mountains immediately subordinate to the Skerrid-fawr and 
Sugar-loaf. These rise abruptly on either side of the town of 
Abergavenny, with a grandeur in perfect harmony with the 
castle of the last of the “ Nevilles,” the seat of one of the oldest 
baronial tenures in Britain. Their principal merits, however, are 
of a picturesque character, for they are neither covered with the 
fertile soil of the English border, nor do they contain the yet 
more valuable mineral wealth of the Welsh side. 

A few miles west of Abergavenny, the road passes through the 
first cluster of iron-works, and ascending the narrow valley of 
the Clydach, “primis in faucibus Orci,’ enters upon a summit 
or table land of considerable elevation, occupying much of the 
space between Abergavenny and Merthyr, and a district of 
almost African sterility. But nature has bestowed upon this 
barren waste a wealth denied to more attractive spots, and such 
as it is its lords would be loth to barter it, acre for acre, against 
the richest pastures of the Severn or the Wye. 

Towards evening, a dusky red hue begins to be apparent in 
the sky, and an incumbent atmosphere ‘of smoke and vapour 
receives and reflects, for many miles around, the glow of the 
subjacent furnaces. Even at a distance of eight or ten miles in 
advance, the fires of Merthyr, the great Pandemonium of the 
district, are apparent, and terminate in a broad belt of light, 
extending from the east, and reflected for many miles from the 
sky, above a range .of lesser though more numerous works. 

‘As the road passes more or less near to, or occasionally through, 
some of these groups of works, it is alternately lighted up and 
darkened by the light and shade from the furnaces ; ‘black ob jects, 
like the deemons of the Hartz, magnified in the gloom, are seen 
to move athwart the flame, and the deep roar of the blast engine, 
with the unearthly whistle of the locomotives, are mixed up with 
the rattle of the machinery, and the clang of the i iron, as it is 
dragged to and fro to undergo the various processes of its manu- 
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facture. Such is the scene, “rivalling,” in the language of a 
native bard, “ the whistling of the wind, the dashing of the wave, 
and the dint of the thunder,” through which the Sassenach 
stranger enters that rich mineral district of Monmouth and 
Glamorgan, and whence a supply of some four hundred thousand 
tons of iron is annually conveyed to the sea. 

The South Wales mineral district has been estimated to in- 
clude an area of about 1,000 square miles. Its greatest breadth 
is about 25 miles; its extreme length, from Pembrey to Ponty- 
pool, is nearly 120 miles: and new works are annually springing 
up, especially in the western district. The eastern division, that 
longest worked, from the works of Hirwain and Aberdare on the 
west to those of Pontypool on the east, does not exceed 25 
miles, although including upwards of 26 clusters of works, the 
smoke of whose furnaces by day, and their fiery canopy by night, 
are all distinctly visible from the summits of the Brecon range. 

Our geological readers will pardon us, if in consideration of 
those who may not yet have made acquaintance with the youngest 
and most popular of the “ologies,” we attempt very briefly to 


set forth the mineral features of that part of Glamorganshire in 
which iron has hitherto been found and worked. 
The old red sandstone is the oldest and lowest in geological 


order of the Glamorganshire rocks. It forms the shell or basin 
within which the other formations are disposed, and it rises 
upwards towards the north, to constitute a part of the great 
Brecon chain, and southwards towards the sea near Llandaff and 
Cardiff. The soil of this rock is not here very productive, nor 
are the features of its scenery striking or beautiful. It contains 
no minerals and few fossils, and is chiefly interesting from its 
connexion with the Silurian rocks. 

Upon the old red sandstone rests the mountain or coal-bearing 
limestone, which covers the southern flank of the Beacons, near 
Merthyr, and passing under the coal-field, rises up towards the 
south to form a part of the ridge or crest that divides the hill 
country from the plain. This rock contains here a little lec ad, is 
of great use in the manufacture of iron, forms excellent roads, 
burns into the lime manure of agriculture, and is almost wholly 
composed of organic remains. It is intersected by various ravines 
and gorges of uncommon beauty, among which may be mentioned 
the fall of Pont Sarn, near Merthyr, and the celebrated pass of 
Castel-Coch on the Taff, a few miles above Cardiff. 

The basin thus formed of old red sandstone, and lined with 
carboniferous limestone, is filled up, speaking generally, with the 
sandstones of the coal, interstratified with certain beds called coal 
measures, within which the coal and ironstone are found, 
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The coal measures are disposed in two grand masses; the lower, 
lying at no great distance above the limestone, and in consequence 
most readily accessible towards the margin of the basin; and the 
upper, placed higher in the series, and nearer, therefore, to its 
centre. Now the ironstone or ore whence the metal is to be ex- 
tracted, lies almost entirely near the lower coal, and as. this 
happens to be of a better quality, and more accessible towards the 
north, the general line of iron-works, including the town of Mer- 
thyr, is ranged along its uprising or outcrop, just within the 
northern edge of the basin. Thus the ironstone, coal, and lime- 
stone, the three ingredients employed in the reduction of the metal, 
are placed most conveniently within a very short distance of each 
other. 

To this convenience, the geological accidents and irregularities 
of the district, and the manner in which its surface is moulded, 
have also been made remarkably subservient. The coal strata are 


thrown up by a series of dislocations or faults, and the surface of 


the country is so broken and intersected by deep valley 8, that both 
coal and ironstone are commonly obtained, and the mines at the 
same time drained, by tunnels or levels driven into the face of the 
hill, instead of, as in the northern field, by shafts or pits of a great 
and expensive depth. In the coal-fields of the north, shafts of 
from two to four hundred yards deep are by no means uncommon, 
and at “ Pemberton’s pit,” near Sunderland, the coal is actually 
raised at one lift 560 yards; whereas, in South Wales, a shaft of 
above 150 yards is rare, and quite as frequently sunk for purposes 
of ventilation as for that of raising the minerals. At Dowlais, 
where the annual consumption of coal and ironstone has certainly 
for many years been not less than 500,000 tons, not above one 
fourth part is lifted in shafts, the bulk being run out upon the 
face of the hill by railways. 

The same valleys which thus render the minerals accessible, are 
scarcely less useful in giving facility of transport to the manu- 
factured metal. Each of the principal iron-works stands at the 
head of a valley, down which, by canal or railway, its produce 
reaches the sea. Merthyr itself is placed upon the Taff, and com- 
municates down its picturesque valley directly, both by canal and 
railway, with the sea by the port of Cardiff. 

The ancient history of the Merthyr district gave little promise 
of its present wealth and population. Tydvil, the sister of Rhun 
Dremrudd, was the daughter of Brychan, the Celtic Christian 
prince of Garthmadrin. Pagan Saxons from Loegria burst into 
the peaceful valley, carried fire and sword into its recesses, and 
ruthlessly slaughtered the virgin with her kinsfolk. A future age 
erected a church to the memory of the event, and the village took 
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the appropriate, name of “Tydvil the martyr,” or “ Merthyr 
Tydvil.” Such is a legend of the Cambrian marty rology, and the 
foundation of the history of the district, “ of which,” as old Fuller 
observes, “ every man may believe his proportion.” 

Shortly after the Norman conquest, Fitz-Hamon, son of 
Hamo dentatus, or “the fanged,” and the near kinsman of the 
Conqueror, entered Glamorgan, dispossessed and slew the native 
princes, and by the right of the sword, established himselfand his 
twelve paladins along the lower and more fertile country. The 

vale of Taff, including the district of Merthyr, its various tributary 

valleys, and the spacious plain of Cardiff, formed the lion’s share 
of the territory thus acquired. 'The lion, howev er, planted himself 
in the champaign country of the lower Taff and the Rhymney, 
and exercised but a nominal sway over the less accessible parts 
of his conquest. The De Clares and De Spensers, successors in 
his blood and domains, in like manner confined their protection 
to the pastures of the plain. The native spirit was bent or broken, 
and the confirmed and extended privileges of the Cathedral of 
Llandaff secured as usual the sanction of the Church to the cause 
of the strong hand. 

At this period the wealth of the upper country seems not to 
have been suspected, and although Morlais, an Edwardian hill 
castle of considerable extent, was erected and still remains upon 
the northern frontier of the district, this was intended rather to 
protect the distant plains of Cardiff and Caerphilly, or perhaps 
the margin of meadow between the river and the mountain, 
against the incursions of the Welsh, than from any notion of the 
intrinsic value of the upland territory. When, in the leading of 
the English vanguard, the last Earl Gilbert closed the line of “De 
Clare upon the field of Bannockburn, he died in ignorance of the 
vast armoury of war, sword, spear, and panoply, that lay unsunned 
and unfashioned in the bowels of his Cambrian domain. 

From the De Spensers these estates descended to the Beau- 
champs and the Nevilles, with rather more than the usual share 
of forfeitures, escheats, and other feudal incidents, until, having 
finally become the property of the Crown, the whole passed at 
the field of Bosworth to Henry VII., who afterwards divested 
himself of them in favour of William Herbert, first Earl of Pem- 
broke of the new creation, and natural son of William, a previous 
earl. The heiress of the Herberts carried the property to the 
Windsors, by marriage with one of whose co-heiresses the 
Marquis of Bute became possessed of the principal moiety and 
chief seat of the ancient estates, which are still enjoyed by his 
descendant, the present nobleman; the remainder being the pro- 
perty of Mr. Clive, as representing the other co-heiress. 
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The mineral resources of the country came into operation by 
very slow degrees. The coal, where it appeared on the surface, 
was excav ated for domestic Sak, but the first furnace for the re- 
duction of the ironstone was of such recent erection, that its ruins, 
though not of very durable material or workmanship, still remain 
upon the right bank of the Taff, a little below Merthyr. 

Towards “the middle of the last century the great increase in 

the English iron trade, and above all, the introduction of pitcoal 
instead of charcoal as fuel, led various speculators to examine the 
Merthyr district, and chess persons obtained from the chief land- 
lords mineral leases of the country at an almost nominal rent, 
and for long periods of time. Many of these leaseholds have 
since been sub-let at enormously advanced rents, others are still 
retained by the heirs of the original lessees, and form the sources 
of the wealth which, after much labour and care, and many trying 
fluctuations, a few of the Welsh iron-masters have acquired. 
Such a lease is still held by Mr. Crawshay, and that held by Sir 
John Guest cof Dowlais has only recently expired. The Dowlais 
mineral district was leased about the year 1748 to the predecessor 
of Sir John, by Lord Windsor. Under this lease was constructed 
the first furnace in South Wales for the reduction of iron by 
means of pitcoal fuel. The leases of Cyfarthfa (Mr. Crawshay), 
Pen-y-daran (Alderman Thompson), and Plymouth (Mr. Hill), 
were granted, and those works erected a short time afterwards. 
'The leases of the works immediately east of Merthyr were granted 
when the value of the property was better understood, and con- 
sequently but few fortunes have been made under them. In the 
case of the Dowlais lease, the value at its recent expiration is 
said to have exceeded that of the property at the commencement, 
and for many years after the commencement of the lease, above 
four hundred-fold. It may be doubted whether the history even 
of metropolitan leases furnishes any example, on so large a scale, 
at all approaching to so vast a disproportion between the rent 
and the real value of an estate. In this case the chief landlord is 
the infant Marquis of Bute, whose lamented father recently, at an 
enormous private outlay, constructed a handsome dock and basin 
at Cardiff, capable of affording every facility to the commerce of 
the district, and which has alres udy begun to yield an adequate 
return to the estates. 

Native iron is extremely rare, and is found only in the me- 
teorilitic form. The iron of commerce occurs only in combination 
with certain ores or oxides o f the metal, from which it is reduced 
or smelted by the action of fire. Itis not necessary to dwell upon 

the nineteen or twenty forms under which ores of iron are pre- 
served in mineralogical cabinets. For the purposes of the manu- 
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facturer they may be conveniently classed as siliceous, calcareous 
and argillaceous, according as silex, lime, or clay prevail in their 
composition. ‘The Glamorganshire ore is almost entirely argil- 
laceous. It occurs either in detached balls or nodules, or in 
regular bands or strata, in either case enveloped immediately in 
beds of indurated clay shale, or “bind.” The Welsh ore contains 
about 33 per cent. of metal, and is probably about 3 per cent. 
richer than that of Staffordshire. 

The materials employed in the reduction of iron are principally 
three. Firstly, the iron-stone, whence the metal is to be derived ; 
secondly, the fuel, by the aid of which the necessary temperature 
is obtained; and thirdly, the flux, or adventitious substance in- 
troduced to cause the metal to fuse or flow at a lower temperature, 
and under more favourable circumstances than would otherwise 
be the case. 

The iron-stone, technically called “mine,” is found in nu- 
merous thin bands dispersed among the coal measures. These 
bands are not, like seams of coal, thick, enough to be worked 
exclusively, and therefore, with the “mine,” a considerable 
quantity of slate clay or “bind” is brought to the surface. Here 
it forms round the mouths of the workings heaps termed “ spoil,” 


39 


and these “ spoil banks” are the large ash-gray hillocks, incapable 
of supporting vegetation, which disfigure the otherwise not un- 
picturesque undulations of the iron country. 


On reaching the surface the “ mine” is carefully stacked, and 


after an exposure of some months to the weather, the “bind” 
scales off, and a tribe of women and children, hammer in hand, 
speedily complete this process, and render the iron-stone totally 
free from any extraneous matter. The quantity of “mine” thus 
left out to scale of course absorbs a part of the current capital of 
the iron-master ; but it is politic to keep employed large stocks, 
both of this and the other ingredients, since not only do they insure 
regularity in the daily supply of the furnace, but their presence 
also places the master in a far better position when, as sometimes 
happens, the miners strike work, and conspire to hold out against 
him. The “mine,” when cleaned, is ready to be conveyed to the 
kiln to be roasted. 

The “mine,” besides the mineral oxide, contains water, and 
certain smaller proportions of sulphur, arsenic, and other injurious 
but volatile substances, which it is the object of the next process 
to drive off. It is, therefore, roasted with coke in a kiln, and its 
weight is thereby reduced 20 to 40 per cent. It is then ready 
for the blast furnace. 

The next material to be prepared is the fuel. Since the ore is 
a metallic oxide, it is necessary to expose it to some influence 
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that will remove the oxygen, and thus liberate the metal. This 
is effected by the use of a fuel as near to pure carbon as is practica- 
ble. Formerly, in England, as now in Sweden, charcoal was the 
fuel employed, and it is still considered to be superior to any 
other. Small quantities of charcoal iron are indeed still prepared 
at Backbarrow and elsewhere in Westmoreland, for the manufac- 
ture of wire and other fabrics requiring great ductility ; but much 
of the Backbarrow iron of commerce is innocent of any connexion 
with the place whence it derives its name. Most of the iron of 
this country, which has been manufactured above a century, is 
charcoal iror, and the area-bars and railings of the older parts of 
London are well known to and sought after by the dealers in 
old iron. 

All coal, besides its basis of carbon, contains a greater or less 
quantity of bituminous matter, the presence of which renders it 
more or less unfit to be used in the reduction of iron. The coal, 
deprived of bitumen and of a quantity of sulphur, tar, hydrogen 
gas, and moisture, becomes a tolerably pure carbon, and is called 
“coke.” The process of deprivation is called “coking.” To con- 


vert coal into coke it is only necessary to raise it to a heat sufh- 
cient to drive off the bitumen, and then to put a stop to any 


further combustion. 

This process is commonly performed in large ovens, constructed 
with considerable care; but near Merthyr, where coal is cheap, 
and the general character of the operations loose and unskil- 
ful, the coke is prepared in the open air. Long ridges of coal are 
thrown up, inflamed, and suffered to burn for some days, until 
the flame disappears; the mass is then covered over with the 
small dust of the yard, and permitted gradually to cool. Many 
acres of such coke-yards are thus perpetually burning round 
Merthyr; and when the night is dark and stormy, the flames of 
these Phlegreean fields may be seen blazing up from a great 
distance. The exaggerated figures of the coke-burners, with 
their long rakes and uncouth implements, may pass for the Celtic 
demons of the mine, tormenting the souls of deceased Saxon 
iron masters. 

The loss in windy weather by this unskilful process is very 
considerable, and the coke produced is of an inferior quality to 
that made in close ovens. Under favourable circumstances the 
Merthyr coal yields about 65 per cent. of coke. The importance 
of the subject of fuel to an iron-work may be conceived from the 
following statement :—Taking the annual domestic consumption 
of coal in Great Britain at 38,500,000 tons, and that consumed 
in the manufacture of pig and bar iron at an average of about 
6 tons to the ton of metal, the consumption in this manufacture 
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will be 8,750,000, or towards 9 millions of tons per annum, or 
nearly one quarter of the whole consumption. The consumption 
round Merthyr, for the year 1839, was nearly equal to that of an 
ordinary city of 1,450,000 inhabitants. 

Nothing is more variable among coals, even from the same 
seam, than their capacity for making coke. ‘Towards Blaenavon 
and the eastern end of the coal-ficld, the seams are highly bitu- 
minous. At Merthyr they are but moderately so, and this is one 
reason for the clearness of the sky, very unusual over a town 
containing so many domestic hearths. Towards the western 
limits of the basin the coal is oc casionally anthracitic, containing 
little or no bitumen at all. Coke is usually employ ed in the 
blast furnace, and with some exceptions in the kiln and finery. 
Some works, however, are fortunate enough to possess a coal 
which is a sufficiently pure carbon to admit of its being used, 
uncoked, in the blast furnace. 

The next ingredient to be provided is the flux. The business 
of the flux is to combine with the earthy matter of the ore, as 
the fuel combines with its oxygen. The nature of the flux em- 
ployed is therefore governed by the composition of the ore. The 
calcareous ores of the Forest of Dean require an argillaceous, and 
the argillaceous ores of Glamorgan, a calcareous flux. In either 
case the lime and clay enter into combination and leave the 
metal free. In Glamorganshire the flux employed is the moun- 
tain limestone. The preparation required is mechanical only, 
and consists in breaking down the limestone into lumps of a 
moderate size, which are arranged with the roasted “ mine ” and 
the coked coal, on convenient parts of a platform near to and 
commonly level with the top of the blast furnace. Here also a 
small proportion of the red heematitic ore of Cumberland and 
Lancashire is added to the other materials. It contains about 
fifty per cent. of metal, and both raises the average richness of the 
“mine,” and imparts certain qualities of ductility and toughness 
to the metal: and also being a calcareous ore, it acts as a flux to 
the clay iron-stene. This red ore is chiefly shipped into Wales 
from Whitehaven in Cumberland, and Ulverston and Barrow in 
Lancashire. It is usually found between the mountain lime- 
stone and the lowest grit of the coal, but in Kskdale, above 
Ravenglas, it traverses the granite in three vertical veins ; and 
it is found elsewhere in other geological positions, though fre- 
quently, as near Bristol, mixed up with an objectionable quantity 
of quartz crystals, and an alloy of the ore of manganese. In 
South Wales, near Llandaff, it is largely quarried by “Mr. Booker 
in the mountain limestone. 

The blast-furnace, in which all these ingredients are to be 
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combined, constitutes the prominent feature of the establishment. 
In Wales it is a gigantic kiln, in form a truncated pyramid, mea- 
suring at the base from thirty to fifty feet each way, and at the 
summit from twenty-five to thirty. It stands about forty-five or 
fifty feet high, and within its top is placed a large cylindrical 
chimney, or tunnel head, rising about twelve feet more. Each 
face contains a large arched recess gradually diminishing towards 
the centre of the structure, and intended for the entrance of the 
blast and the removal of the melted metal. The effect of a range 
of these huge black furnace-towers looming through the smoke, 
and capped each by its flickering pyramid of flame, is very 
imposing. They confer upon the rest of the works that sort of 
character that castles, such as those of Dover, London, or Rich- 
mond, derive from their Norman keeps. The interior of the furnace 
is a double cone, in shape very much resembling an old fashioned 
decanter placed upon a funnel. The materials are put in at the 
top, and the products collected and removed by means of the pit 
at the bottom. 

Where practicable, a blast-furnace is commonly built against 
the side of a hill, scarped down for that purpose, and the minerals 
are all arranged upon a platform at the summit, requiring only 
to be loaded, measured, and wheeled in. Below, in front of the 
furnace, are the cast-house, refinery, and other buildings intended 
for the immediate reception of the metal. At the top of each 
furnace is the “ filler,” a careful person, whose business it is to 
weigh, proportion, and examine the several charges that are run 
into the furnace, and to keep it always full. The proportions of 
the ingredients in a charge vary according to the proposed 
quality of the metal, but speaking generally, a charge is composed 
of about 6 ewt. of coke, the same quantity of mine, and rather 
above a third of that quantity of limestone. The furnace receives 
about fifty such charges in a “ turn ” of twelve hours. 

To carry forward so rapid a combustion a copious blast or 
supply of air must be forced into the furnace. To effect this, a 
steam-engine is made to pump air into an iron globe or reservoir, 
from eighteen to twenty-five feet in diameter. Here the air, 
condensed under a pressure of about two and a half pounds on 
the square inch, exerts an expansive force, and is led away in 
tubes to the several furnaces, which are thus blown with a blast 
of uniform and known force. The front arch of the furnace is 
reserved for the escape of the metal, but the three other arches 
are occupied by the blast, which is introduced at three points, 
lest its violence should blow aside the materials unconsumed. 
The blast-pipes are kept cool, by introducing them through @ 
double funnel or “ éuyere,” filled with water. Of such great 
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consequence is the regularity of the blast, that upon its stoppage 
for any length of time, the contents of a furnace have been 
known to become solid. Under such circumstances the steam- 
engine is a most valuable auxiliary. It was first applied to the 
blast-furnace in the year 1770, and the “make” of iron was 
speedily doubled. 

A blowing engine has been calculated to pour into its receiver 
about 137 cubic feet of air per horse power per minute, so that, 
allowing 30-horse power to each furnace, we shall have a supply 
per minute of about 4,000 cubic feet. From this let one-eighth 
be deducted for waste and the service of the “ finery,” and 3,500 
cubic feet will remain to pass into each blast furnace, being at the 
rate per turn of twelve hours of 2} millions of cubic feet, or about 
88 to 90 tons weight of air. Also, supposing each individual 
to consume, for all his wants, 7,200 cubic feet per twelve hours, 
the consumption of the fifty-four blast furnaces alone of the works 
round Merthyr will equal that of a population of nearly 19,000 
persons. . 

A blast-furnace should never be suffered to go out. The 
supply at-the top should be perpetual, and the tapping at the 
bottom be performed at regular intervals. In this way furnaces 
will remain in blast for many years. At Dowlais, the largest 
iron-work in the kingdom, it was found, however, that the blast 
might be regularly stopped on the Sundays for eight hours, with- 
out any bad effect upon the furnace, and this has since, though 
in these works alone, been practised regularly. This necessity, 
however, for keeping the blast-furnaces in general action causes 
a very serious financial difficulty in the trade, since the iron 
master cannot readily reduce his “ make” to meet his orders. 

In some works the supply of water is sufficiently copious to 
admit of its general use as a power in the place of steam. This 
is the case to a certain extent about Merthyr, where the Cy- 
farthfa water-wheels have long been celebrated for their size and 
excellent construction. ‘The cost of a Welsh blast-furnace com- 
plete, with its share of the blast engine and appendages, is esti- 
mated at about £6,500. 

The general theory of the changes effected in the blast furnace 
is simple. In the upper part of the furnace the heat is sufficiently 
great to drive off any volatile substances’ that may have escaped 
the kiln or the coke-field, so that the materials reach the centre 
free from any extraneous matter, at a high temperature, and 
ready to form new combinations. The carbon of the fuel unites 
with the oxygen of the ore, and passes off as carbonic oxide gas. 
The limestone, reduced to its quick or caustic state, combines 
with the argillaceous part of the iron-stone to form a dense semi- 
vitreous slag or cinder. The metal, thus set free, melts and 
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descends to the bottom of the furnace, to be from time to time 
let off. The slag rests upon the fluid metal and preserves it from 
the wasting action of the blast. The excess of slag flows over 
through a proper opening, and by its condition the workman 
judges of what is going forward within. 

The variations in the operation of a blast-furnace are consider- 
able, and their causes not wholly understood. Charges prepared 
and introduced under circumstances apparently similar often yield 
results wholly different. A shift of wind, a change in the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, a slight degree of moisture in the 
blast, and many other causes, produce a material difference in 
both the quantity and quality of the “ yield.”” Furnaces generally 
work better in winter than in summer. Under favourable cir- 
cumstances, the weekly “ make” or “ yield ” of a Welsh furnace 
is from 60 to 100, or even 120 tons. 

The “slag” or cinder is worthless, and its removal is expen- 
sive. It is carted away in iron waggons, and discharged, almost 
fluid, over what is called a “ cinder-tip.” These cinder-tips form 
hillocks of from fifty to sixty feet high; and as they are per- 
petually receiving a new coating of hot material, they very much 
resemble in their aspect, rate of advance, and the emission of a 
peculiar clinking sound, the lava stream of an active volcano. 
When a cinder-tip is suffered to encroach upon a heap of “ spoil” 
from the coal-workings, the latter is apt to take fire, and the con- 
sequences are troublesome and lasting. In front of each furnace 
is a thick bed of sand, forming the floor of the casting-house, in 
which the “moulder” fashions a proper number of main and 
side trenches to receive the melted metal. 

The furnaces are tapped twice in the twenty-four hours, when 
six tons is considered to be a good yield. The evening casting 
is a most beautiful spectacle. The furnace keeper, standing in 
the deep shade of the arch, breaks up, by the aid of a long bar, 
the clay with which the orifice is stopped, the blast is for a 
moment cut off, the full depth of the arch becomes lighted up, 
aud the metal, foaming and sparkling with a light not endurable 
by the unpractised eye, gushes forth in a single stream. 

The flow of the metal in the main trench or “sow” is so 
regulated, that each of the side trenches or “ pigs” shall receive a 
full trough, or about an hundred weight of metal. Whilst this 
is going forward the furnace shoots up a vast volume of flame, 
accompanied by a brilliant shower of sparks, so that the act of 
casting is proclaimed for many miles around. When the iron 
has been run out, the “sow and pigs” are covered up with sand 
to cool, and the works are restored to comparative tranquillity 
for the next twelve hours. The metal thus produced passes in 
the trade under the general name of “ pig iron.” 
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The loss by this process is estimated at about 40 per cent., 
being 60 to 70 per cent. upon this and the preceding operations, 
so that three tons of raw “mine” may be taken as producing one 
ton of pig iron. 

Pig iron is classed according to the quantity of carbon with 
which it is combined. Carbon seems to bestow a certain degree 
of softness, toughness, and fusibility upon the metal, and, 
therefore, pig iron moderately carbonised is more valuable for 
conversion into bar iron than the metal in a purer state. 

Castings direct from the blast-furnace are of an inferior descrip- 
tion. The quality of the metal is uncertain, and the arrange- 
ments of the place and the habits of the people are unfavourable 
for delicate operations. Heavy castings, however, as fly-wheels 
and shafts, and the ordinary castings for the use of the works, 
are always “run” on the spot, and commonly direct from the 
blast-furnace. Pig iron is an article of export. In this form it 
is purchased by founders and machinists, who, by melting down 
pigs of different qualities in their smaller furnaces, are able to 
produce a homogeneous metal of almost any quality, and of 
equable powers of contraction throughout the mass. The princi- 
pal quantity, however, of Welsh pig iron is converted on the 
spot into malleable iron by a series of processes, of which 
refining is the first. 

The refinery is a broad shallow hearth, closed permanently at 
the two sides, open in front, and capable of being closed behind 
by means of a pair of iron folding doors. Above is a low 
chimney. In this furnace a proper charge of coke and pig iron 
is placed. Two blasts, one on each side, are set in action, and a 
strong heat is kept up for two or three hours. The fused metal 
falls upon the hearth, and there receives the full force of the blast 
under circumstances highly favourable to the combination of its 
oxygen with the carbon of the metal. The refinery is fed from 
time to time with coke (or coal), but the supply of iron is given 
only at the commencement of the process. 

As the iron. fuses, the refuse or cinder is suffered to flow away. 
“ Finery cinder” contains about 60 per cent. of metal, and in 
certain limited proportions, mixed with red ore, is re-admitted 
into the blast-furnace. In some works, with the intention of 
saving fuel, the iron is run at once from the blast furnace into 
the refinery. When the appearance of the metal informs the 
“finer” that it has reached a certain stage of decarbonisation, he 
suffers it to escape into a broad shallow trough, exposing a large 
surface to the air, and he further aids the decarbonisation by the 
direction of a copious jet of water upon the fluid metal, What- 
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ever the scientific results of this affusion may be, the apparent 
effect isa most active fume and splutter. Clouds of dense steam 
are thrown up, a horrible hissing is heard, and the stranger only 
stands still because he feels that in the mist he is just as likely 
to run into the furnace as to run away from it. This dreé vdful 
broil is by no means the least striking part of iron making. 
The loss during this process is about 10 per cent. 

The iron, now called “ finers’ metal,” has reached its first stage 
towards malleability, though apparently far less tractable than 
before. It has become highly infusible, hard, and brittle, even 
when hot. Its fracture is as white as silver, its lower surface 
dense, its upper full of flaws and air-bubbles. The cakes are 
removed from the trough, broken up with siedge-hammers, and 
carried off to undergo the next process, that of puddling. 

A puddling-furnace is of the reverberatory kind, and so con- 
structed as to expose the almost fluid metal to a strong current 
of air. Here no blast is employed, the requisite draught being 
obtained and regulated by a moderately tall chimney and proper 
dampers. The metal is not placed in contact with the fuel, 
though exposed to its full heat. Into this furnace the “ puddler” 
inserts masses of finers’ metal, of convenient size, and raises the 
temperature until the metal becomes viscid. The temperature 
of the furnace is then lowered, the mass begins to bubble up and 
inflame, and gives out a gaseous compound of carbon and oxygen. 
Its powers of cohesion become suspended, and it falls almost like 
powder. A vapour arises from it, the temperature is again 
raised, and the puddler, by the aid of a long bar, kneads up the 
metal into a ball of from eighty to ninety pounds weight. This 
ball is then seized upon by the helper and dragged along the iron 
floor as a “ puddle-ball,” a glowing mass of impure iron, next to 
be subjected to the discipline of the hammer. 

This is a gigantic hammer, weighing from four to five tons, 
set in motion or tilted by the steam engine, and striking from 
100 to 120 blows per minute. Under this process the cinder, 
oxide, and other impurities connected with the iron, are violently 
jerked out, and the ball is beat into a dense angular bar or ingot, 
called a “bloom.” In some works a “pressure” is substituted 
for the “hammer.” The loss upon the processes of puddling, 
tilting, and the first rolling, is estimated at about 10 or 12 per 
cent. 

Before the introduction of rolling machinery into the iron 
manufacture, “ blooms” formed a great article of Welsh export, 
as they still do from Westmoreland. Now, however, but very 
few find their way to Cardiff. The bloom is malleable iron in a 
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state of tolerable purity. Before the use of the air-blast and 
fining process, the metal was reduced from a very imperfect state 
of fusion to that of a “bloom” by repeated and laborious use of 
the hand-hammer. 

With the hammer commences that division of the works called 
the forge, the more interesting because the processes are there 
carried on under the eye of the spectator, and not, as before, in a 
close furnace. From the hammer the bloom is conveyed, still in 
a red-hot state, to the rolling-mill. 

The rolling-mill is composed of two strong heavy parallel 
rollers of cast iron, cast with great care under a weight that 
ensures solidity, case-hardened, and turned truly cylindrical in a 
lathe. These, placed at a certain distance apart, are made by 
machinery to revolve each upon its axis, but in opposite direc- 
tions, so that their tendency, when in motion, is to draw in any 
body presented to them on the one side, and having compressed 
it, to force it out again upon the other. A rolling-mill is, in fact, 
a kind of press, and one mill differs from another in the size and 
strength of its “rolls,” and in the pattern of certain grooves cut 
upon their circumference, by means of which the bar is reduced 
to the required figure. 

The operation of rolling is very curious. A man standing on 
the entering side of the mill takes a bloom up with a pair of large 
pincers, and applies its end to the rolls. It is drawn in, con- 
siderably elongated under the pressure, and discharged on the 
other side. A boy there receives it, passes it loosely over the 
upper roll, and pushes it back to the man. This process is con- 
tinually repeated, each time with an elongated bar, and through 
a smaller opening. It requires some nicety on the part of the 
man to direct the end of a long bar to the right point, and some 
presence of mind in the boy to receive the same bar when it 
comes out waving like a serpent, and hissing red-hot from the 
wet rolls. The “bloom” leaves the mill as a bar about fifteen 
feet long, and three inches broad by one thick. This bar is 
immediately placed under a pair of shears, and cut up into short 
lengths, which being stacked upon a wheelbarrow are trundled 
off, still in a hot state, to the “ balling-furnace,” as “ puddle- 
bars,” or “ No. 1 bar iron.” 

A “ puddle-bar ” is a rough coarse bar of malleable iron, neither 
very dense nor very ductile, nor as yet so well suited as it is 
about to become to any of the ordinary uses of wrought iron. 
The duty of the men at the puddling-furnace and rolling-mill re- 
quires considerable skill, and the wages of this class of persons about 
Merthyr, were, in 1845, as high as from £10 to £18 per month. 
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The balling-furnace is of the reverberatory order, and very 
much resembles that used in puddling. In it the metal is raised 
to a second heat preparatory to a second rolling. Five or six of 
the short “ puddle-bars” are piled flat upon each other, upon a 
sort of long shovel. The “baller” then slides them into the 
furnace as a baker his bread into the oven; and, finally, as each 
pile attains a cohering or welding heat, he withdraws it and 
passes it off to the mill, where it is converted into a smooth, 
well-compressed bar, of the required dimensions. The bar is 
next carried to the circular saw to have the rough or “ scollop” 
ends cut off, and then laid upon an iron floor to be straightened, 
which, in the case of railway bars, is a delicate process. The bar 
is then weighed, and having received from a punch the maker’s 
mark, it is ready to pass into the market as “ No. 2 bar iron,” or 
“merchant bars.” The loss upon this second heating and rolling 
is estimated at about 10 per cent. 

No. 2 bar, though sufficiently good for general purposes, is yet 
capable of being improved in the prime qualities of strength and 
malleability, by a repetition of the processes of cutting up, heat- 
ing, and rolling, care being taken not to destroy its texture by 
* burning ” or overheating it, and not to roll it before its heat is 
sufficient to cause the layers of the pile to cohere. After a second 
and third repetition of these processes, the iron receives the name 
of No, 3, or “ best bar,” this being the best quality of iron usually 
manufactured in South Wales. The loss upon these final pro- 
cesses may be from 8 to 10 per cent. Cable-iron, nail and wire 
rod, boiler-plate, and iron for similar purposes, is thus repeatedly 
heated and drawn out. What is called “scrap-iron ” is composed 
of old nails, saucepans, and “scraps,” and odds and ends of 
metal. It is for this reason that scrap iron is of the very best 
quality, and is much employed for axles and the more impor- 
tant parts of locomotive engines. Scrap iron is not manufactured 
in Wales. 

It will be evident, from the manner in which the parts com- 
posing a bar of rolled iron have been described and arranged, 
that its structure will somewhat resemble that of the grain of 
wood, and a good smith, like a good joiner, will always work up 
his material with reference to this grain, or, in the phrase of the 
smithy, “ according to the way of the pile.” 

The waste incurred during the several stages of the manufac- 
ture has already been stated. In round numbers, 100 parts of 
raw mine yield about 33 parts of pig iron, and 20 to 25 of best 
bar iron. As to the whole material employed, it may be assumed 
that to produce 1 ton of bar, there are required of 
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104 tons ; 
or to produce 1 ton of pig, about 103 tons of material. 

Upon this assumption, and supposing each furnace to yield 
10 tons of pig in 24 hours, there will be 90 tons of material to 
be accounted for, or, deducting the metal, 80 tons. Of this only 
about two-thirds flows away in cinder, so that the other third, in 
weight equal to about 26 tons, must pass off by the chimney. 

The quantity of water used in an iron-work is very consider- 
able. The steam-engines and boilers, and the contact with the 
hot metal of the refinery, dissipate very much, and a perpetual 
supply is needed at the blowing tubes, in the forges, and in other 
parts of the work, to preserve the iron casing and implements 
from being burnt, and to trickle in a perpetual rill over the 
rolling mills and similar machinery. Water is also employed as 
a convenient counterpoise to raise materials from the bottom to 
the top of the blast furnaces. To meet these demands every 
square yard of the neighbouring mountains is drained carefully, 
and the water collected in immense ponds and reservoirs. In 
summer these ponds are occasionally exhausted, to the very 
serious injury of the manufacture. Upon one occasion, near 
Merthyr, so scarce and so valuable was water, as compared with 
human labour, that a number of work-people were employed to 
ascend the furnace by ladders and to perform the office of the 
water, by descending in the balance bucket as a counterpoise to 
the ascending materials. 

Space does not permit us to dwell upon the necessary parts of 
an iron-work: those who wish to follow out the subject cannot 
do better than visit the Ystalafera works above Swansea, or those 
of Cyfarthfa near Merthyr, the best ordered works on a large 
scale in Wales, and into which strangers are admitted. 

Before concluding this part of the subject, it will be proper to 
add something concerning the “ hot blast.” 

It has been said that the quantity of air forced into a blast 
furnace by the cold blast is about 88 tons in the twelve hours, 
Now, it is a well-known fact, that atmospheric air, below the 
temperature of 1,000 degrees Fahrenheit, does not support com- 
bustion ; and although it is also true that the greater the supply 
of air the greater will be the quantity of fuel consumed, this is 
only because the air in the first place gains the necessary tem- 
perature at the expense of the burning body upon which it is 
projected. Here, then, during a period of twelve hours, in 
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which perhaps 30 to 35 tons of cold material are dropped in 
from above, almost thrice that quantity of cold air is forced in 
from below, and into that part of the furnace in which intensity 
of heat is of the greatest possible importance. 

It is said that an accident suggested to Mr. Neilson, the 
manager of the Clyde Works, the idea of obviating this incon- 
venience, by the injection into the furnace of a blast of air pre- 
viously heated to a temperature as high as could economically be 
obtained. It is unnecessary here to enter into the manner in 
which this arrangement was effected, but the result has proved 
the justice of the experiment in the saving of fuel that has 
accrued, although it has been a question whether the quality of 
the metal be not injured. 

In the Clyde Works, according to M. Dufresnoy’s report, one 
ton of metal was reduced by the cold blast from 7 tons 17 ewt. 
of fuel, whereas the same fuel, under a blast heated to 612 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, produced 2 tons 10 cwt. of metal, including the 
fuel necessary to heat the air; or, in other words, gave a saving 
of nearly 70 per cent. upon fuel. The introduction of the hot 
blast was in fact the salvation of the Scotch iron trade, which it 
immediately raised from a most depressed to a flourishing 
condition. 

The hot blast was ‘first introduced into Wales at the Dowlais 
Works, and the translation of M. Dufresnoy’s report, with the 
etchings which accompany it, is understood to have proceeded 
from the lads there, no less accomplished in the use of the pen 
than of the graver. But though successful in Scotland, it is said 
that recent experience has shown the saving upon the smelting 
of the Welsh ores to be much less considerable ; and either from 
this or some other cause, certain it is that the hot blast has not 
been received into general use in Wales. 

Recently, at the Ystalafera works above Swansea, an attempt 
has been made by Mr. Budd to economise fuel, by conducting 
the heated air and gaseous products from the upper part of the 
blast-furnace to the steam boilers of the blowing-engine, and so 
as to heat the air forming the blast. Mr. Budd exhibited his 
works to the members of the British Association, at Swansea, 
and read an interesting paper explanatory of the process, whence 
it appeared that upon one furnace, and with one boiler alone, a 
saving was effected of £350 per annum. The subject is one of 
immense importance, as the present process is wasteful in the 
extreme, and the present and probable future state of the trade 
are such as to require much attention to economy. 

Mr. Scrivener’s book contains a correct and succinct general 
account of the iron manufactures of Great Britain, but a history 
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of the Welsh manufacture is still a work to be desired, and the 
materials for its composition are tolerably abundant, especially 
since the completion of the Ordnance geological survey of Gla- 
morgan, under Sir H. de la Beche. The general manufacture 
has not wanted its historians, from the days of Pliny down to 
Mr. Scrivener. 

Tubal Cain, “ the instructor of every artificer in brass and 
iron,” is without doubt the earliest iron-master on record; and 
Joshua Sylvester has favoured the world with an account of his 
iron works. 

‘ While through a forest Tubal, with a yew 
And ready quiver did a boar pursue, 
A burning mountain from his fiery vein, 
An iron river rolls along the plain. 
The witty huntsman, musing, thither hies, 
And of the wonder deeply did devise. 
And first, perceiving that the scalding metal, 

3ecoming hard, in any shape would settle, 

And grow so hard that with his sharpened side 
The firmest substance he would soon divide ; 
He casts an hundred plots, and ere he parts, 
He moulds the groundwork of an hundred arts.” 


Og, the king of Basan, “ ultimus gigantum,” had, we are told, 
an iron bedstead, 9 cubits long by 4 broad; but neither in this 
case nor the “ ferret Eumenidum thalami’’ have commentators 
volunteered any further information. ‘They were no doubt both 
of charcoal iron. The ancients fabled iron to have been shown 
to man on Mount Ida by the Mother of the Gods. The invention 
of hammer, anvil, and tongs, the implements necessary for 
working the metal, were ascribed to Vulcan. 

Pliny is particularly facetious in his praise and dispraise of 
iron, and happy in the kindred spirit of Holland, his translator. 
“ Herein,” says he, “ appeareth the goodness of nature, that this 
metal, working such mischief as it doth, should be revenged of 
itself, and receive condign punishment by its own rust.” 

Though iron is mentioned by Strabo as a British product, the 
Celtic colonists of the island, judging from their sepulchral 
remains, seem to have possessed the metal in very small quantities, 
and to have neglected its use even for weapons of war. They 
were a fierce and an imaginative, not a mechanical people. The 
Roman invaders were men of a different stamp, and under their 
sway, the ores of the country were extensively though imperfectly 
worked, V ery considerable heaps of cinders, containing coins 
and other Roman relics, have been found in Sussex, Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Glamorgan, and the Forest of Dean. In the latter 
place they were so imperfectly smelted as to retain from 30 to 40 
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per cent. of metal, so that later manufacturers have found it pro- 
fitable to reduce them a second time. Indeed, many of the less 
common varieties of ore must have been absolutely irreducible 
with the means then possessed. At a far later period, the com- 
panions and followers of Columbus brought home large masses 
of a yellow crystallised ore, which they were unable to reduce, 
and which were borne with much pom), as gold, in the triumphal 
entries into Madrid. These crystals were treasured up as valuable 
heirlooms by the Spanish nobles, and it was only upon the dis- 
persion of property by the French, that they were discovered to 
be an ore of iron. 

The Plantagenet and Tudor monarchs enacted many laws, and 
granted divers patents relating to mines of gold, silver, lead, tin 
and copper, but, with one or two exceptions, iron does not seem 
to have engaged much of the attention of the legislature before 
the reign of Elizabeth. In that century, Hollinshed mentions the 
iron of Sussex, Kent, and Mendip, as of better quality than that 
imported from foreign parts, “ and from its toughness fit even for 
the wires of the clavicord.” 

The earlier furnaces were called “ bloomeries.” An air-bloomery 
was a mere kiln unaided by a blast, and capable only of reducing 
the ore to a semifused inchoate mass or bloom, which was after- 
wards re-heated, and hammered into shape and purity. Sussex, 
Westmoreland, and the forest of Dean were the seats of the infant 
manufacture in the 17th century. The use, at a later period, of a 
regular blowing apparatus, converted the air-bloomery into a 
* blast-bloomerie,” and enabled the manufacturers to deal, though 
still imperfectly, with more refractory ores. The process of de- 
oxydization was rendered more complete, and the result was a 
description of crude cast iron. The air-bloomery stood in the 
plain to receive the full benefit of the wind ; the blast-bloomery, on 
the contrary, was commonly placed in the valley, or near the hill, 
for the convenience of the water power. The earlier furnaces 
worked only in winter, the summer was spent in raising ore and 
preparing fuel. This fuel was charcoal, made principally from oak, 
to the great destruction of the forests. On this account, in 1581, 
the fuel was restrained to small wood, and Elizabeth and James 
occasionally suppressed and restrained an iron-work. At a still 
later period, the accomplished author of ‘Sylva’ laments the 
sacrifice of his loved Hamadryads upon the altars of Mars 
and Vulcan. 

John Sutton, seventh Baron Dudley, known in his poverty as 
“Lord Quondam,” was wrongfully dispossessed of his lands by 
John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who claimed, as is supposed 
upon insufficient grounds, to be of that family: ‘Cozenage on 
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cousinage ” the wits of that day called the transaction. After the 
fall of the Warwick Dudley, Queen Mary restored the lands to 
Sir Edward Sutton, the eighth baron. His son Edward Sutton, 
ninth Baron Dudley, inherited, in consequence, with his title, the 
castle and barony of Dudley, the seat of the mineral property of 
his present wealthy representative. Lord Dudley appears to 
have been an active intelligent man, and to have attended, 
though not very successfully, to the improvement of his pro- 
perty. In 1619, at the suggestion of his (natural) son, Dud 
Dudley, he obtained a patent from James for the substitution of 
pit coal for charcoal in the manufacture of iron, and the son, 
whose chemical knowledge was far before his day, seems to have 
succeeded where his contemporaries, probably from insufficient 
knowledge of the subject, failed. In his early attempts he made 
about three tons per week of good “merchantable” iron, a fact 
which he has recorded in a valuable and amusing account of his 
experiments and adventures, published under the title of 
‘Metallum Martis.’ 

Mr. Dudley was most unfortunate. Soon after the sealing of 
James’s patent, “the great May-day flood” swept away his 
works, sparing those of many of his rivals. Then, in the 21st of 
James, parliament abolished monopolies, and it was only with 
much ado that he saved his patent from falling with them. For 
a time he sold his iron at £12 per ton, and made pots and pans 
and all sorts of cast-iron wares to his heart’s content. Then 
came the strife between the king and parliament, and another 
patent, granted 14th Charles I., only helped to bind him to the 
royal and losing side. Evil men, charcoal owners, cut holes in 
his bellows. The profits of his works were eaten up in law 
expenses. A clerical iron-master, with self-imposed orders of 
the church militant upon earth, “one Captain Wildman, more 
barbarous to me,” he complains, “ than a wild man,” got posses- 
sion of the estates, and finally Oliver himself is said to have 
speculated in the trade. Under such protracted troubles and 
rivalry Mr. Dudley became a mere caput-mortuum, and the merit 
of his invention lay dormant above a century, to the great 
retardation of the manufacture. 

In 1637, before the troubles, the consumption of timber was 
so serious that it was thought necessary to discourage the manu- 
facture. The wisdom of that age forbad the export of iron, and 
for a time much of the iron consumed in England was of foreign 
manufacture. Fuller, in his ‘Book of Worthies,’ published in 
1662, observes, “ It is to be hoped that a way may be found out 
to charke sea-cole in such manner as to render it usefull for the 
making of iron. All things are not found out in one a ge, a 
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reserved for future discovery; and that perchance may be easy 
for the next which seems impossible to this generation.” 

Dudley regards the iron trade as on the wane, but Simon 
Sturtevant mentions the existence in his own time, 12th James I, 
of 300 furnaces in England, producing annually about 180,000 
tons of charcoal pig iron. This estimate, however, must certainly 
have been materially above the truth. 

Where the Dudleys lost a fortune, others equally deserving 
and more fortunate succeeded in gaining one. Foley, a Worces- 
tershire yeoman, whose attention had been turned to the iron 
manufacture, visited Sweden, supporting himself by his violin, to 
perfect himself in the secrets of the business, and carried home 
what he supposed to be complete drawings of the machinery em- 
ployed in splitting up bars of iron into the rods used in making 
nails. On reaching England, and by the aid of friends erecting a 
splitting-mill, he discovered something incomplete in his details, 
and the machine would not act. He had the perseverance to 
return to Sweden, fiddling as he went, and there to complete his 
knowledge. Such a man could scarcely fail. He and his son 
amassed a fortune of £5,000 per annum, and not only gained a 
peerage, but founded schools and hospitals, and left behind them 
a name for the practice of religion and the support of religious 
liberty, which has been gratefully recorded by Baxter, as the 
steady perseverance of the father has been commemorated by 
Coleridge. 

Some years after the restoration, Mr. Dudley’s process was re- 
vived by a Whitehaven company, headed by Sir James Lowther, 
and incorporated by charter, 5th William and Mary. The pro- 
ject did not succeed. It was afterwards taken up by William 
Wood, of Irish copper coinage notoriety. The Drapiers of White- 
haven, however, if less witty, were to the full as unjust and 
unsparing as their Irish prototype, and Wood’s scheme, and a 
large contract undertaken for the government, seem to have fallen 
to the ground. It was not until the latter half of the eighteenth 
century that iron, prepared with pit-coal, was manufactured at 
Colebrook-dale, and came into general use. Peat fuel was tried 
without success. In 1740, charcoal was still the exclusive fuel. 
There were then in England and Wales 59 furnaces, of which 
two were in Glamorganshire. The annual make was about 
17,500 tons of pig iron. 

In 1788, coal was in general though not exclusive use. The 
charcoal furnaces in England and Wales were 24, producing 
annually 13,000 tons. ‘Those burning coal or coke were 53, pro- 
ducing 48,200, being a total yield of 61,300 tons from 77 furnaces. 
The annual make of Scotland, from 8 furnaces, was about 7000 
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tons. Nearly a century earlier, Sir Charles Coote and the Boyles 
were said to have derived a large income from their Irish iron 
works; but no iron has of late years been produced in that 
country. Thus, from 1619 to 1788, the make of iron had in- 
creased above fourteen fold, and the improvement in the economy 
of the manufacture had made at least an equal advance. 

In 1619, each furnace produced about 15 tons per annum, or 
an average of a little above a third of a ton per week, the fact 
heing that they were only occasionally worked. In 1740, this 
average had risen to 54 tons, and in 1788, with charcoal furnaces, 
to 104, and with coal furnaces, to 17} tons, the total make of pig 
iron being 61,300 tons, which, in 1796, had become 125,000 tons. 
At present, the ordinary average yield throughout England seems 
to be at the rate, with the cold blast, of 60 to 100 tons per week, 
and, with the hot blast, 120 tons ; but. the produce of some of 
the larger Welsh furnaces has been as high as 100 tons, and 
there are instances of a weekly make from one furnace of 130 
tons. This prodigious improvement in the manufacture is due 
to the introduction, at the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
of the steam engine, substituting a continuous for an interrupted 
blast. and to the increased dimensions of the furnaces, and the 
practice of working them incessantly. 

In 1827, there were 284 blast-furnaces in Great Britain, of 

which 102 were in Wales, and 126 in Stafford and Salop. In 
1840, there were 402 furnaces in blast, of which 182 were in 
Wales, and the same number in Stafford and Salop. In 1827, 
the Scottish furnaces were 18, in 1840 they were 70. 

The average annual export of iron, manufactured and un- 
manufactured, between 1820 and 1825,seems to have been about 
100,090 tons, of which 36,000 were bar. The exports of 1846 
were about 500,000 tons, of which nearly one half was bar. Of 
this bar the annual consumption of the United States since 1838, 
has varied between 23,000 and 54,000 tons. Italy, Germany, 
Holland, Prussia, and the East Indies, have been considerable 
though far inferior purchasers. The enormous increase in the 
trade is, of course, chiefly due to the extension of the railway 
system ; but iron has also been extensively applied to water- 
pipes, cables, the building of ships, and other constructions. 

The make of iron in Great Britain, in 1846, is estimated by 
MacCulloch at 1,750,000 tons, of which about three-tenths are 
calculated to be eonaumed as pig iron, and chiefly at home. The 
value of the whole produce for that year is computed by the same 
authority at about £14,000,000. 

The increase in South Wales more than kept pace with the 
increased manufacture of the country. ‘This especially applies to 
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the works situated in Glamorganshire, and taking shipping at 
Cardiff. In 1813, or thereabouts, these works contained 17 
furnaces, yielding annually 44,200 tons of iron, and employing 
directly between 4,000 and 5,000 persons. The following table 
shows their progress :— 





1796. 1820. | 1830. 1840. | 1846. 





Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 





Dowlais .. - ‘a 2,800 11,115 | 27,647 45,218 | 87,251 
Cyfarthfa .. wi +“ 7,204 19,010 | 19,892 35,507 | 56,278 
Plymouth .. ue ai 2,200 7,941 | 12,177 | 12,922 35,198 
Pen-y-daran oe va 4,100 8,690 | 11,744 | 16,130 25,612 
Aberdare .. wa ‘a oe 2,626 6,765 10,327 19.175 
Taff Vale .. - ea - ee 621 4,902 } one 
Pentyrch . én és a 2,412 2,476 6,977 
Gadlys oe oe es ea 598 wa 1,345 4,125 
Other Works ‘i es - a Si 3,175 | 9,000 











| 16,304 50,157 | 84,813 132,002 | 243,616 
| | ! ! 





The column for 1846 states the whole quantity of pig iron made 
at the works, of which about 184,608 tons was sent down to 
Cardiff ; the other quantities are exclusive of the iron consumed 
upon the spot. 

The tonnage returns on the Newport canal give still larger 
quantities, although none of the works, whence they are derived, 
are individually as large as either Dowlais or Cyfarthfa, and all 
are of later date than those about Merthyr. In 1820, about 
45,462 tons, and in 1830, upwards of 112,647 tons of iron, came 
from the upper country into Newport. In 1840, this had risen 
to 194,459 tons, and in 1847 the Newport returns showed about 
240,637 tons. 

What will appear surprising is, that the tonnages up these 
vallies are rather greater than those in the opposite direction. The 
up-trade is composed of Lancashire ore, timber, pit-wood, hay and 
oats, and general provisions. Hay and oats form a most important 
item, from the number of horses kept to drag the iron and cinder 
wagons about the works. At Dowlais 500 horses were recently 
employed, and the stables at Cyfarthfa are as large and in as good 
order as those of a cavalry barrack. 

It is not easy to obtain correctly the number of the persons 
employed in an iron work, since much of the labour is sub-let to 
under-masters, or gangers. Sir John Guest, with 18 furnaces in 
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blast, employed directly above 5,000 persons, in the proportion 
of about 80 per cent. male adults, 6 per cent. female adults, and 
14 per cent. children; and if we assume, generally, from 280 to 
300 persons to be employed for every blast-furnace, we shall 
have a male adult population directly employed about Merthyr, 
of nearly 10,300 persons, which is certainly under the truth. 
The payments are in cash, and it will readily be believed that to 
provide a regular supply of coin for a work of the magnitude of 
that last cited, where the monthly wages have amounted to 
£20,000, is a business of much care and anxiety. 

That this enormous increase of trade has been attended by a 
corresponding increase of population the following table will 
testify :— 


PopuLaTION OF MERTHYR TyDvVIL. 





Houses 
Inhabited. Males. Females. Total. 


1801 1,404 4,273 | 3,432 7,405 





1811 —- | =- _ 11,104 
1821 | 3,052 | 9,552 | 7,852 17,404 


1831 4,365 |, 11,840 10,243 22,083 
1841 6,413 | 19,068 15,909 34,977 





And between 10,000 and 11,000 strangers are estimated to cir- 
culate annually through the town. 

The population of Merthyr increased, between 1831 and 1841, 
50.8 per cent., being the fifth on the list. The greatest increase, 
that of West Bromwich, was 70.4 per cent., and that of Liverpool 
and London only 39.6 and 14.8 per cent. Among the counties, 
in the same period, the greatest increase was that of Monmouth, 
36.9 per cent., and the next to it that of Glamorgan, 35.2 per 
cent. The increase of Lancashire was 24.7, that of Middlesex 
only 16.0 per cent. 

At the recent meeting. of the British Association at Swansea, 
Mr. Booker, of Velindra, high sheriff of Glamorgan, and himself 
a proprietor of works, gave a general account of the statistics of 
the Glamorganshire iron manufacture, and of the mineral re- 
sources of the county. This statement, at the request of the 
president, Mr. Booker promised to expand and to make public ; 
and as the opportunities possessed by its author of gaining 
authentic information are as great as the talents which he brings 
to bear upon its arrangement and digestion, we hope, on the 
appearance of the paper, to find occasion to recur to this subject, 
and to profit by his labours. 

It is difficult to reconcile the statistics of mortality in the 
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Merthyr district with the appearance of the people. They appear 
to be well fed, when off work warmly clad, and in good bodily 
condition ; neither does the work, excepting that carried on under 
ground and immediately within the action of the furnaces, appear 
to be injurious. The children, although too many of them are 
worked under ten years of age, are tolerably healthy and plump, 
and although consumption and typhus occasionally rage, and high 
wages often lead to idleness and sensuality, yet the Welsh collier 
drinks beer rather than spirits, and on Sunday the population 
around the towns appear clean and neat, and dressed, many of 
them, in their national costume. There is much less appearance 
of the consumptive stoop and sunken eye than is to be met with 
in the rural manufacturing districts of England. 

And yet, from the recent calculations of the Health of Towns 
Association, the following very startling contrast appears between 
Tregaron, the most healthy, and Merthyr, the least healthy dis- 
trict, in South Wales. The average period of a// deaths in 
Tregaron is 41 years 9 months. In Merthyr 18 years 2 months. 
The average period of all deaths above 20 years is, in Tregaron 
60 years 6 months, in Merthyr 47 years 10 months; while the 
corresponding periods in Holywell, the most healthy district in 
North Wales, are 40 years 7 months, and 62 years. In Tregaron 
12.1 per cent of the population live to between 80 and 90, in 
Merthyr 2.6 per cent only. Hence, taking Tregaron as the zero, 
each individual loses 23 years 7 months, or 4-7ths of life, by 
residing in Merthyr, and each adult loses 12 years 8 months. 
Certainly a most awful state of things. 

Probably the cause of this monstrous mortality is to be found 
in the wretched civic economy of these districts, in this respect 
probably the most deficient in Britain. Other towns have added 
to their population numbers absolutely as great, within a period 
as short, but the institutions of the old town have usually been 
capable of some sort of imperfect extension, and have been ex- 
tended to the rising suburbs. Merthyr, unfortunately, is an 
appendage to no former nucleus, or rather to one, the institutions 
of which were wholly inadequate to regulate a large population. 
Fifty years ago, Merthyr was an inconsiderable place. By the 
older inhabitants it is still called the “village,” and its petty 
affairs were managed or mismanaged, it mattered little which, by 
the neighbouring Welsh justice and a parish vestry. When the 
village rose into a town, and this system became inefficient, it 
became also absolutely injurious, standing in the way of better 
things. Recently, indeed, a permanent stipendiary magistrate has 
been appointed, and that office, once before tried and suppressed, 
is now held by an active, able, and upright country gentleman, 
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also a barrister, and is producing in his hands much good. 
Under the Reform and Boundary Acts a few inconsiderable 
improvements were effected, and the town received the question- 
able benefit of a representative in parliament. Its social economy 
continues to be, in most respects, wholly unprovided for, and 
there are few places to which the projected sanitary arrange- 
ments will be a greater boon. 

The interior of the houses are, on the whole, clean. Food, 
clothing, furniture, those wants the supply of which depends 
upon the exertions of each individual, are tolerably well supplied. 
It is those comforts which only a governing body can bestow 
that are here totally absent. ‘The footways are seldom flagged ; 
the streets are ill-paved, and with bad materials, and are not 
lighted. The drainage is very imperfect; there are few under- 
ground sewers, no house-drains, and the open gutters are not 
regularly cleaned out. Dust-bins and similar receptacles for 
filth are unknown; the refuse is thrown into the street. Bombay 
itself, reputed to be the filthiest town under British sway, is 
scarcely worse. 

The houses are badly built, and planned without regard to the 
comfort of the tenants, whole families being frequently lodged, 
sometimes 16 in number, in one chamber, sleeping there indis- 
criminately. The sill of the door is often laid level with the 
road, subjecting the floor to the incursions of the mountain 
streams that scour the streets. 

The supply of water is deficient, and the evils of drought are 
occasionally severely felt. The colliers are much disposed to be 
clean, and are careful to wash themselves in the river, but there 
are no baths or wash-houses, or even water-pipes. In some of 
the suburbs the people draw all their supply from the waste 
water of the works, and in Merthyr the water is either brought 
by hand from springs on the hill-sides, or lifted from the river, 
sometimes nearly dry, sometimes a raging torrent, and always 
charged with the filth of the upper houses and works. It is for- 
tunate that fires are rare, for it seems to be the custom among 
the miners to keep a certain quantity of gunpowder under their 
beds, as a dry and secure place! 

For this state of things there is no excuse whatever. Merthyr 
stands 500 and Dowlais about 1,000 feet above the sea, both in 
healthy positions, open to the sun and wind, and on declivities 
sufficiently steep, with the aid of the frequent rains, to keep the 
streets, if well paved, tolerably free from accumulation. Iron is 
cheap, and the clay beds on the hill-sides throw out copious 
springs of pure water. Sir H. de la Beche, in a recent report 
upon Merthyr, observes, * At present be the disposition to clean- 
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liness what it may, from the absence of drainage and proper 
places whereon to throw their house refuse, whatever neatness 
may exist inside, the outsides of the dwellings are beset with 
stinking pools and gutters.” 

If the morals of the people in these iron districts are less 
impure than their physical arrangements, they owe it rather to 
their natural temperament and virtue, and to the active and suc- 
cessful exertions of the followers of John Wesley, than to the 
care of their local rulers, or of the national church. In 1840, we 
learn from Mr. Tremenheere’s report, that to meet the spiritual 
wants of 85,000 souls, were provided 11 churches and 93 dissent- 
ing chapels. The Sunday schools, excellent auxiliaries, but in- 
efficient alone, supplied almost the only instruction, and even of 
these six only, receiving 940 children, were provided by the 
church. There were 80 dissenting schouls, fully attended by 
children and adults. 

The first part of the Report of the Commissioner, Mr. Lingen, 
appointed on Mr. Williams’s motion in 1846 (printed by the 
House of Commons, 1847), gives some striking details on this 
head. 

It appears that in the county of Glamorgan, out of 383 Sunday 
schools 92 are church, and 291 dissenting (p. 49) ; and in Merthyr 
Tydvil, with a population of about 40,000, there are 41 day 
schools, with 2,301 scholars, or only 6°6 per cent. of the whole 
population, and of Sunday schools 36; attending which are 961 
church, and 5,941 dissenters. In this great parish the only day 
schools of public instruction are the national schools in Merthyr, 
and those of Sir John Guest at Dowlais: the latter include a 
boys’ school of 170, a girls’ school of 180, and an infant school 
of 250. These are partly supported by a sum deducted from 
wages, and partly by about £90 per annum paid by the children 
in pence. Messrs. Crawshay, Hill, and Messrs. Thompson and 
Forman, the proprietors of the three great works about Merthyr, 
make no provision whatever for the education or religious wor- 
ship of their dependents, “further than some trifling subscriptions 
to the National Schools.” (Lingen, p. 305.) 

Recently some very slight improvement has taken place. 
Merthyr, which long had but one parish church, has received a 
second, built by subscription, but endowed by Lord Bute; and 
the lazy, non-resident incumbent has been succeeded by a man 
of a very different stamp. Three churches, two chapels of ease, and 
three schools, have also been opened in other parts of the eastern 
district. At Dowlais there has long been a chapel of ease, and an 
efficient resident clergyman, supported by the proprietor of the 
works, who was also a contributor to the new church at Merthyr. 
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It also deserves to be mentioned, that when Messrs. Hill and 
Hopkins opened the Blaen-avon works, in 1804, they built and 
endowed a church, and in 1815 schools were added and endowed. 
The population of Blaen-avon is 7,000 or 8,000, and there has 
been no outbreak there since the works opened. The men were 
quiet even during the turbulent season of 1839. The Rhymney 
company, too, have paid considerable attention to the condition 
of their workmen. 

The social economy of these districts has suffered severely from 
the want of a middle class between the master and the labourer. 
The master is a great capitalist, in many cases non-resident, and 
having but little opportunity of improving the condition of his 
people. The agents and managers are dependent on the master, 
and are too commonly raised from the lower classes to retain 
much intimacy with them, or feel much on their behalf. Hence an 
absence of sympathy between the rich and the poor, and the 
spread of secret societies, chartism, and rebellion. The people 
are not unhappy, not ill-fed, on the whole not injuriously worked; 
but they have nothing in common with their lords, and they are 
ready, at the instigation of designing men, to rise up against them 
and against the government. 

It is due to the iron-masters of Merthyr to state that theirs is 
the only district in which, under some form or other, the truck 
system has not recently prevailed. The work-people are regularly 
paid in cash, and the masters derive no direct profit from their 
expenditure. This praise, and it is considerable, is nearly con- 
fined to Merthyr and Dowlais. In parts of the district between 
Dowlais and Pontypool, the truck system, in its worst form, still 
exists. The payments, made in cash to avoid the law, are de- 
livered in a shop in which the masters are directly interested, and 
at which the men are obliged, on pain of dismissal, to purchase. 
It is remarkable that the Merthyr districts have been particularly 
free from Chartist outbreaks. The practice of paying labourers 
in public-houses is still common everywhere, and it is difficult to 
avoid it, since much of the labour is let out to small contractors, 
who find their advantage in paying their men in such places. 

Any notice of the Welsh iron manufacture would be very in- 
complete that passed over in silence the character of the very 
peculiar people by and among whom that manufacture is carried 
on. The Welsh minerals have been worked only in times so 
recent, that we do not find any of those old feudal customs and 
restrictions that prevail in the lead-works and stanneries of the 
north of England and Cornwall. In their stead, however, is found 
a very interesting admixture of native Celtic customs with those 
of a modern manufacture, English manufacturing towns, such 
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as Manchester or Birmingham, area mere collection of warehouses 
and shops, standing ina plain country, upona well-behaved sluggish 
river, and possessing little interest beyond what they derive from 
the immense importance of their commerce. Mr. Whittaker 
indeed speaks of “ an uncommonly lively tradition,” remaining in 
a street in Manchester, but even Dryasdust confesses this to be 
rare. Such towns boast but few peculiar customs or marks of 
remote antiquity, foster no peculiar language, and are inhabited 
by a business-like, matter-of-fact race of men. 

In manufacturing Wales there is nothing of all this. <A town, 
in population exceeding some English cities, stands on the brink 
of a furious torrent, and is surrounded on all sides by mountains 
so close, that a walk of an hour will extend from the crowded 
market-place to their wildest recesses. ‘The Englishman, though 
proud of his national character, and the high position of his 
country, has that indifference to national ancestry that belongs to 
a people of mixed descent, occupying a land colonized originally 
by no progenitors of his own, and whose more striking pecu- 
liarities of character have been gradually worn down and rounded 
off by the attrition of civilization. The Welshman, on the con- 
trary, is proud personally of his pure national descent, and of the 
ancient prowess of his race. The cairns and tumuli even of the 
English plains contain the bones of his forefathers; the mounds 
and earth-works that still crown many an English mountain, are 
trophies of their military spirit; and after an expulsion of more 
centuries than history can number, he still regards the temples 
of Stonehenge and Abury as the primitive seats of their religious 
worship. The tales and romances, familiar to every Welshman 
from his infancy, were familiar to the infancy of his ancestors 
when the world itself was young, and have been adopted and 
interwoven into the fundamental literature of every later nation. 
The great features of Europe, even to the Asiatic border, the 
mountain, the strath, and the river, the Alp, the Apennine, the 
Douro, the Thames, and even the Tiber, are called by names 
unmeaning to the ears of their present, as to many a past race of 
their inhabitants-or masters, and significant only in the Celtic 
tongue. 

The Cambrian vocabulary, though in terms of art and civi- 
lization less richly found than the compounded dialects of the 
Saxon, is copious in the language of poetry and of the heart, and 
rivals in antiquity the remotest tongues of the east. The Celt is 
the opposite to the Saxon, the Welshman to the Englishman, 
both in his virtues and his faults. A Celtic bard attributes to 
the Saxon, “coolness, boldness, industry ;” to the Cambrian, 
* senius, generosity, mirth.” To these may be added a hot but 
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placable temper, sterling honesty, gratitude, a strong love of 
music, a mind little capable of consecutive reasoning or me- 
chanical contrivance. The history of the race is the biography 
of the individual. They colonized half Europe, but had not skill 
toretain it, and their spoils added much to the romantic literature 
and little to the laws of the conquerors. 

The Welsh are naturally a very religious people. Merthyr 
contains a large proportion of places of voluntary worship, set up 
from no love of dissent, but because the established church then 
cared nothing for the people. Their religious services, especially 
their funerals, are of a very impressive character. ‘There is 
neither hearse nor hired mourner. The corpse is borne and 
followed by the relatives and friends in the holiday garb of their 
people, frequently with an additional escort of many hundreds of 
kindly strangers. 

At Llandaff, “the church upon the mead of the Taff,’ where 
the mountains sink down into the vale of Glamorgan, and where 
old Siluria, yet unscarred by works, is still, as its etymology is 
said to express, “a region pleasant to lodk upon,” it is a striking 
sight to witness a native funeral winding down the hill towards 
the old ruined cathedral, supposed, with some show of reason, 
to be one of the earliest Christian churches in Britain. At the 
occasional rests of the bier, the attendants all join in one of their 
wild native hymns, preparatory to the commencement of the 
more calm, but not less affecting, office of the English ritual over 
the body ; there, in the Welsh phrase, to rest, “earth upon him, 
upon us his memory, until God shall manifest his presence, and 
the house of earth shall uplift itself above all.” 

The vale of 'Taff was necessarily the scene of many of the great 
transactions of war, as it now is of those of peace, between 
England and South Wales, and the pass and fortress of Castel- 
Coch form the boundary and key between the country of the 
mountain and the plain. From hence, in the words of a yet 
extant triad, may be seen the length and breadth of “that 
beautiful country, the land of the courteous and gentle people, 
where the wives are honoured and the walls white.” Up this Pass 
sped that Saxon band, who, fearing not God, nor regarding man, 
placed the celestial crown of martyrdom upon the temples of the 
maid of royal birth. Here stood “ Aneurin of the flowing eulogy, 
chief of bards,” and poured forth his animating strains, while his 
half-clad and ill-armed countrymen waged bloody but unsuccessful 
war against the iron-clad bands of the invader. Down this Pass, 
also, in still later days, the Welsh Glendower descended upon 
the plain of Cardiff, and half revenged, by his rapid fury, the long- 
inflicted sorrows of his race. 
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But the plough and the harrow have now done their work, 
and seed-time and harvest have succeeded in their turn. The 
flood of war has long since ebbed away, and the stream of com- 
merce now occupies the Pass, and rolls its fertilizing waters to 
many a distant shore. Trade, a mightier enchanter than Merlin, 
whose deeds surpass the prophecies of Aneurin, and are more 
incredible than the wildest fictions of the Mabinogion, has 
spread her egis over the land. The small village has become a 
populous city, and the barren mountain a nursing mother to 
many thousand inhabitants. Peace, prosperity, a mild govern- 
ment, and the free exercise of their language, customs, and faith, 
have fallen to the lot of the native Welshmen, and have verified 
the long cherished prophecy of ‘Taliesin ;— 

* Still shall they chaunt their Maker’s praise, 
Still hold their language and their lays ; 


But nought of all their old domain, 
Save Wallia’s rude and mountain reign.” 








Art. V.—1. A Familiar Introduction to the History of Insects; 
being a new and greatly improved edition of the ‘ Grammar of 
Entomology.’ By Edward Newman, F.L.S., Z.S., &c. London: 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 

2.—Popular British’. Entomology ; containing a familiar and 
technical description of the Insects most common to the various 
localities of the British Isles. By Maria E. Catlow. London: 
Reeve, Benham and Reeve, King William Street, Strand. 
1848. 


T is a well established fact, that the attention of observant 

minds has ever been more or less attracted to the wonders of 
the insect world from a very remote period. We meet with 
numerous refereices to insects in the most ancient records which 
have been preserved to us; and in the oldest of these the 
industry and foresight of certain insects, and the ravages 0! 
others, are specially brought under our notice. Nor is it difficult 
to account for this. The splendid hues of many insects, the 
remarkable forms of others, and the curious habits of all, are well 
calculated to excite the admiration even of those who know 
nothing of them scientifically ; while the extensive injuries com- 
mitted by associated bands of creatures, individually so i- 
significant, could scarcely fail to confer importance upon al 
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enemy, against whose invasions the sufferers must have felt 
themselves to be altogether powerless. 

The scientific study of insects may be traced back to a much 
earlier period on the Continent than in our own country; but 
we very much doubt whether, even there, the same class of 
individuals were ever so devoted to the pursuit as, to their 
honour, they have long been among ourselves. Crabbe’s “friend, 
the weaver,” was no imaginary personage; nor is the poet’s 
description of his hero’s ardent pursuit of this “untaxed and 
undisputed game,” by any means a mere creation of the fancy. 
The Spitalfields weavers and the Sheffield cutlers have long been 
noted for their enthusiasm in search of 


* Bright troops of virgin moths and fresh-born butterflies.” 


But their purpose in collecting these beautiful creatures, with a 
few honourable exceptions, seems to have been limited to the 
formation of pretty pictures by the arrangement of the gaily 
coloured insects, according to the caprice or the taste of their 
captors. , 

The publication of Kirby and Spence’s invaluable ‘ Intro- 
duction to Entomology’ gave a new direction to the study of 
insects, and taught their collectors that there was a far higher 
purpose to be attained than the mere admiration of elegant 
forms and gay colours. It showed beyond dispute that the 
external forms of these creatures are the least curious and least 
instructive sources of interest attaching to them; and the popu- 
lar style of the work at once secured for it an elevated rank in 
scientific literature, which, notwithstanding sundry unavoidable 
minor errors of detail, it will ever retain. In consequence of the 
acknowledged merit of this work, we shall not hesitate to borrow 
from its valuable pages such illustrative passages as may tend to 
further the object we have in view,—the vindication of the study 
of insects from the charge of being either a frivolous or an un- 
profitable mode of occupying time. 

But although this admirable work did much towards diffusing 
a taste for the study of insect life, and consequently tended 
greatly to dispel much of the ignorance which had prev iously 
prevailed relative to numerous obscure points of insect economy, 
yet even at the present day it is by no means unusual to meet 
with persons, tolerably well informed upon other points, who 
would see nothing suspicious in the famous Virgilian recipe for 
the production at will of a swarm of bees from the carcass of a 
purposely slaughtered ox, or in Kircher’s directions for breeding 
serpents; who can believe, with Hamlet, that “the sun breeds 
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maggots in a dead dog ;” that a horse-hair will turn to an eel; 
and that Aphides are the effect, and not the cause, of honey-dew. 

The size and price of Kirby and Spence’s volumes unfor- 
tunately placed them beyond the reach of general readers ; they 
consequently remained sealed books to precisely that class who 
would the most gladly have availed themselves of the valuable 
information contained in them. No effort to remedy this, at 
least, none that we are aware of, was made before the appearance 
of the three volumes on insects in Charles Knight’s ‘ Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge,’ which were precisely the description of 
hooks to rivet the attention of the reader, and to lead him on to 
examine for himself. In these volumes, the substance of Kirby 
and Spence’s ‘ Introduction,’ and of other generally inaccessible 
works, in most cases given in the very words of the authorities, is 
combined with much original matter from the pen of Professor 
Rennie, the compiler of the work. The three volumes are, more- 
over, profusely illustrated with wood-cuts, and their low price 
places them within the reach of all: though not free from error, 
they are admirably calculated to awaken and diffuse a taste for 
the observation of insects and their habits. 

The best popular guide to the scientific study of Entomology 
that we are acquainted with, is Mr. Newman’s ‘ Familiar Intro- 
duction to the History of Insects.’ Being himself practically 
well acquainted with the subject, and knowing from experience 
precisely the sort of aid required by beginners, the author has 
made it his aim throughout the volume to give the best kind of 
information in the plainest language; and in this endeavour he 
has been eminently successful. The volume is divided into four 
books. The first of these—‘'The History of Insects ’—contains 
a series of histories of some of the most remarkable species, copied 
for the most part from the works of original observers, the 
authority for each being scrupulously given. Having by this 
means exhibited the kind of material the young entomologist has 
to work upon, the author, in the second book, proceeds to give 
lucid directions for the ‘ Collection and Preservation of Insects,’ 
with the mode of investigating them. In the third book he treats 
of the ‘ Physiology or Anatomy of Insects ;? and in the fourth, of 
their ‘Classification.’ The whole is illustrated by numerous 
beautiful wood-cuts, with two exceptions drawn upon the blocks 
by the author himself; and the character of the book is well eX- 
pressed by the words of the preface, where it is spoken of as “a 
simple introduction, a kind of ¢ reading-made-easy,’ to the youth- 
ful butterfly-hunter;” and this is precisely the sort of work 
required by those interesting members of the community. 
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But this excellent work is only introductory ; and consequently 
contains no specific descriptions or characters beyond those of 
the classes and orders; these could not have been added without 
defeating the author’s object, by increasing the bulk and en- 
hancing the price of his book, with but little adequate advantage 
to the purchaser. Other books are thus necessary to those 
whom Mr. Newman has assisted over the threshold of the science. 
The embarrassment consequent on the very abundance of the 
materials for study offered by this science, must obviously render 
the opportunity of consulting accurate figures of insects an 
advantage of primary importance to the young entomologist. 
Unfortunately, however, the extent of the subject has precluded 
the possibility of giving more than a selection of the most typical 
forms in any general work, even when confined to British insects ; 
and the necessarily high price of standard illustrated books on 
Entomology confines the possession of such publications to the 
wealthy. For example, even such admirable works as those of 
Stephens and Curtis, in which are given descriptions of all 
known British insects, although the illustrations are confined to 
a figure of. one species in each genus, so extensive is the subject 
that they are both very voluminous and very expensive. Several 
volumes of Jardine’s ‘ Naturalist’s Library,’ published at a 
moderate price, are devoted to insects, and contain beautiful 
figures and good descriptions of a goodly number of British 
insects, and consequently did much towards supplying the want ; 
and Miss Catlow’s pretty little volume, just published by the 
Messrs. Reeve, will be found an excellent accompaniment to 
Mr. Newman’s ‘ Introduction;? in fact we know of no more 
acceptable present to the young student of Entomology than 
these two books. Miss Catlow’s ‘ Popular British Entomology ” 
contains an introductory chapter or two upon classification ; 
these are followed by brief generic and specific descriptions in 
English of above two hundred of the commoner British species, 
together with accurate figures of about seventy of those described. 
The work is beautifully printed, and the figures for the most part 
nicely coloured; and will be quite a treasure to any one just 
commencing the study of a fascinating science. 

The publishers of Miss Catlow’s little book have in_prepara- 
tiona charming popular work on Entomology, to be called . 
‘Episodes of Insect Life.? We have been favoured with a sight 
of the proof sheets, and must say that the book is admirably 
adapted to induce the reader to dip below the surface, and to 
make himself further acquainted with more of the sober realities 
of insect life, which, we can assure him, he will find fully as in- 
teresting as those so temptingly shown up in these delightful 
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episodes. Many of the illustrations are exceedingly droll; in- 
sects being made to figure in them in all sorts of funny characters, 
and the humour displayed in the descriptions is quite on a par 
with that of the illustrations, which we must not omit to say are 
exquisitely drawn on stone in the German style. 

But from this digression on books we must return to insects. 

In their ‘Introductory Letter,’ Kirby and Spence set forth 
the claims of their science to a consideration equal, if not superior, 
to those of the other branches of Natural History. They show 
the sources of pleasure opened to the entomologist from the 
inexhaustible nature of the subject, the infinite variety and beauty 
of insects, their curious habits, the instruments of attack and 
defence with which they are provided for their own protection, as 
well as those expressly intended for the construction of habita- 
tions for their progeny; and, above all, the religious instruction 
to be drawn from an acquaintance with these wonderful little 
creatures. From this letter we make an interesting extract, 
showing that in most of his boasted inventions man has long been 
anticipated by the insect race. 


“The lord of the creation plumes himself upon his powers of inven- 
tion, and is proud to enumerate the various useful arts and machines 
to which they have given birth, not aware that ‘He who teaches man 
knowledge’ has instructed these despised insects to anticipate him in 
many of them. The builders of Babel doubtless thought their inven- 
tion of turning earth into artificial stone, a very happy discovery ; yet 
a little bee had practised this art, using indeed a different process, on 
a small seale, and the white ants on a large one, ever since the world 
began. Man thinks that he stands unrivalled as an architect, and 
that his buildings are without a parallel among the works of the 
inferior order of animals. He would be of a different opinion did he 
attend to the history of insects: he would find that many of them 
have been architects from time immemorial ; that they have had their 
houses divided into various apartments, and containing staircases, 
gigantic arches, domes, colonnades, and the like; nay, that even 
tunnels are excavated by them so immense, compared with their own 
size, as to be twelve times bigger than that projected by Mr. Dodd 
to be carried under the Thames at Gravesend. The modern fine 
lady, who prides herself on the lustre and beauty of the scarlet hang- 
ings which adorn the stately walls of her drawing-room, or the 
carpets that cover its floor, fancying that nothing so rich and splendid 
was ever seen before, and pitying her vulgar ancestors, who were 
doomed to unsightly whitewash and rushes, is ignorant all the while, 
that before she or her ancestors were in existence, and even before 
the boasted Tyrian dye was discovered, a little insect had known how 
to hang the walls of its cells with tapestry of a scarlet more brilliant 
than any her rooms can exhibit, and that others daily weave silken 
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carpets, both in tissue and texture infinitely superior to those she so 
much admires. No female ornament is more prized and costly than 
lace, the invention and fabrication of which seems the exclusive claim 
of the softer sex. But even here they have been anticipated by these 
little industrious creatures, who often defend their helpless chrysalis 
by a most singular covering, and as beautiful as singular, of lace. 
Other arts have been equally forestalled by these creatures. What 
vast importance is attached to the invention of paper! For near six 
thousand years one of our commonest insects has known how to make 
and apply it to its purposes; and even pasteboard, superior in sub- 
stance and polish to any we can produce, is manufactured by another. 
We imagine that nothing short of human intellect can be equal to the 
construction of a diving-bell or an air-pump—yet a spider is in the 
daily habit of using the one, and, what is more, one exactly similar 
in principle to ours, but more ingeniously contrived; by means of 
which she resides unwetted in the bosom of the water, and procures 
the necessary supplies of air by a much more simple process than our 
alternating buckets—and the caterpillar of a little moth knows how 
to imitate the other, producing a vacuum when necessary for its pur- 
poses, without any piston besides its own body. If we think with 
wonder of the populous cities which have employed the united labours 
of man for ‘many ages to bring them to their full extent, what shall 
we say to the white ants, which require only a few months to build a 
metropolis capable of containing an infinitely greater number of 
inhabitants than even imperial Nineveh, Babylon, Rome or Pekin, in 
all their glory ? 

“That insects should thus have forestalled us in our inventions, 
ought to urge us to pay a closer attention to them and their ways than 
we have hitherto done, since it is not at all improbable that the result 
would be many useful hints for the improvement of our arts and 
manufactures, and perhaps for some beneficial discoveries. The 
painter might thus probably be furnished with more brilliant pig- 
ments, the dyer with more delicate tints, and the artizan with a new 
and improved set of tools. In this last respect insects deserve parti- 
cular notice. All their operations are performed with admirable 
precision and dexterity; and though they do not usually vary the 
mode, yet that mode is always the best that can be conceived for 
attaining the end in view. ‘The instruments also with which they 
are provided are no less wonderful and various than the operations 
themselves. ‘They have their saws, and files, and augurs, and gimlets, 
and knives, and lancets, and scissors, and forceps, with many other 
similar implements ; several of which act in more than one capacity, 
and with a complex and alternate motion to which we have not yet 
attained in the use of our tools. Nor is the fact so extraordinary as 
it may seem at first, since ‘He who is wise in heart and wonderful in 
working,’ is the inventor and fabricator of the apparatus of insects ; 
which may be considered as a set of miniature patterns drawn for our 
use by a Divine hand.”—TIntrod. i. 14. 
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There is no exaggeration in these statements. The little 
stone-making insect first alluded to is a member of the family of 
mason-bees, all of which build their solid houses of artificial 
stone, formed principally of grains of sand selected with great 
care, one by one, and formed into masses with their own viscid 
saliva. With these masses of sand, transported singly in her 
jaws to the site of her building, the little architect constructs a 
number of cells, in each of which she deposits an egg, together 
with a supply of provision to be ready for the young larva on its 
exclusion: the vacuities between the cells are filled up with the 
same material as the cells themselves are formed of, and the 
whole is finally covered with a coating of coarser grains of sand, 
The mass of cells thus finished looks more like a splash of mud 
casually thrown on the wall than anything else, and is so hard as 
not to be easily penetrated by a knife; but hard as it is, certain 
parasitic insects contrive to pierce the structure with their boring 
instruments, and to deposit their eggs in the cells; the larve 
proceeding from the eggs of these intruders devour the provision 
stored up by the industrious cell-builders, whose care for the 
safety of their offspring is thus frustrated. 

Another family of bees includes the upholsterers, which ex- 
cavate burrows in the earth for the reception of their eggs. 
These burrows they line with an elegant tapestry of leaves or 
flowers, cut from the living plants. One of these bees selects 
the brilliant scarlet petals of the poppy for the drapery of her 
apartments. After having excavated a burrow about three inches 
in depth, and polished its sides, she flies to the poppies, cuts oval 
pieces out of their flowers, and returns to her cell with these 
portions so cut out carried between her legs. The petals of 
poppies, before they are fully expanded, are much wrinkled ; the 
bee manages to smooth out the wrinkles, and otherwise fit the 
pieces to the places they are to occupy. Placing three or four 
coats at the bottom, she overlays her walls with the brilliant 
tapestry, proceeding from below upwards until the whole is 
covered. An egg is then deposited, a supply of food provided, 
and the upper portion of the lining folded in so as to envelope the 
contents of the cell, the mouth of which is last of all closed with 
earth. The proceedings of the other upholsterer bees are equally 
curious; they usually select the green leaves of trees for the 
lining of their burrows, which are filled with several thimble- 
shaped cells, placed one within the other, the rounded end of one 
fitting into the mouth of that next below it. 

The wonderful building operations of the white ants form the 
subject of a most interesting paper by Smeathman, quoted by 
Mr. Newman from the ‘ Philosophical Transactions, This 
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chapter is too long for extract, we must therefore beg to refer 
our readers to the work itself, with the assurance that the perusal 
will amply repay the trouble; but we may be allowed to quote a 
summary account of the labours of these insects from Kirby 
and Spence. 


“That such diminutive insects (for they are scarcely a fourth of an 
inch in length), however numerous, should, in the space of three or 
four years, be able to erect a building twelve feet high, and of a pro- 
portionate bulk, covered by a vast dome, adorned without by numerous 
pinnacles and turrets, and sheltering under its ample arch myriads of 
vaulted apartments of various dimensions, and constructed of different 
materials—that they should, moreover, excavate, in different directions 
and at different depths, innumerable subterranean roads or tunnels, 
some twelve or thirteen inches in diameter, or throw an arch of stone 
over other roads leading from the metropolis into the adjoining country 
to the distance of several hundred feet—that they should project and 
finish the (for them) vast interior staircases or bridges lately described 
—and, finally, that the millions necessary to execute such Herculean 
labours, perpetually passing to and fro, should never interrupt or in- 
terfere with each other,—is a miracle of nature, or, rather, the Author 
of nature, far exceeding the most boasted works and structures of 
man: for, did these creatures equal him in size, retaining their usual 
instincts and activity, their buildings would soar to the astonishing 
height of more than half a mile, and their tunnels would expand to a 
magnificent cylinder of more than three hundred feet in diameter ; 
before which the pyramids of Egypt and the aqueducts of Rome 
would lose all their celebrity, and dwindle into nothing.”—Introd. i.512. 


Examine the nest of the common wasp. ‘This is generally 
formed in an underground cavity, usually in a bank; it is oval 
in shape, about sixteen or eighteen inches long, and twelve or 
thirteen broad. A well-peopled nest will contain at least 16,000 
cells, similar in shape to those of the honey bee, and like them 
disposed in combs or layers; but unlike those of the bee, the 
cells of the wasp do not contain honey, are not formed in double 
layers, and do not consist of wax, but of the same substance as 
the external envelope of the nest. What is this substance? No 
other than paper, of a grayish colour, which the insect instinc- 
tively knew how to manufacture from the fibres of wood, detached 
by their jaws from posts, rails, or other places, long, long before 
the art of making paper as we now see it was discovered by man; 
and the pasteboard nests of another wasp, a native of Ceylon, vie 
in whiteness, solidity, and polish with the most superior article 
of that description ever fabricated by the most celebrated manu- 
facturers. 

The spider alluded to as having forestalled the diving-bell, 
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forms her curious habitation at the bottom of the water. She 
spins a number of loose threads, which are attached to the leaves 
and stems of water-plants ; over this frame-work she next spreads 
a transparent varnish, impervious to water; then by ascending 
to the surface she manages to carry down into the chamber 
thus formed a bubble of air, and fills the chamber by repeating 
her visits to the surface a sufficient number of times to effect its 
distension, each time carrying down a bubble of air. 

On the under side of the leaves of pear-trees may often be seen, 
in spring, a number of spine-like projections, about a quarter of 
an inch high, and not much thicker than a pin. These are the 
silken tents of a little caterpillar, which preys upon the paren- 
chyma or pulp of the leaf. The tent is attached to the leaf bya 
number of silken threads; but should any extraordinary violence 
threaten to disturb the perpendicularity of the habitation, the 
tenant instantly creates a vacuum in the lower portion by ascend- 
ing to the upper part; its body fills the upper portion, and thus 
leaves the lowermost free of air; the vacuum so caused serving 
to attach the tent quite firmly to the leaf. 

One of the most curlous things connected with insect economy 
is that succession of changes from the egg to the perfect state 
through which all insects pass. In reference to these changes, 
or metamorphoses, as they are called, which equal in w onder 
while they surpass in interest any of the transformations recorded 
in the pages of Ovid, Kirby and Spence have some appropriate 
remarks which are by no means exaggerated. 


“Were a naturalist to announce to the world the discovery of an 
animal, which, for the first five years of its life, existed in the form of 
a serpent; which then, penetrating into the earth, and weaving a 
shroud of pure silk of the finest texture, contracted itself within this 
covering into a body without external mouth or limbs, and resembling, 
more than anything else, an Egyptian mummy; and which, lastly, 
after remaining in this state without food and without motion for 
three years longer, should, at the end of that period, burst its silken 
cerement, struggle through its earthly covering, and start into day a 
winged bird, —what think you would be the sensation excited by this 
strange piece of intelligence? After the first doubts of its truth were 
dispelled, what astonishment would succeed! Amongst the learned, 
what surmises !—what investigations! Amongst the vulgar, what 
eager curiosity and amazement! All would be interested in the history 
of such an unheard-of phenomenon ; even the most torpid would flock 
to the sight of such a prodigy.”—Introd. i. 58. 


And yet, without exciting much surprise, this is what is con- 
tinually going on under our eyes: with divers modifications of 
minor import, it is the course through which have passed the 
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countless hosts of insects, many of which were formerly believed 
to be the result of spontaneous generation—an absurd idea, by 
no means exploded in our own days. Harvey’s aphorism—omne 
rivum ex ovo—is no less true of the most minute insect than of 
the gigantic ostrich. On the score of variety the advantage is 
indeed on the side of the insect: for while the chick, when it 
breaks the shell of its prison, is in all respects a bird, and as such 
fitted to inhabit the same element as its parent, the young insect 
frequently passes the preliminary stages of its existence in a 
medium which would be fatal to its perfect progenitor. The 
common gnat, for example, deposits its eggs in water, attaching 
them side by side, by means of its long hind legs, in such a way 
as to form a perfect life-boat, which no rough treatment can upset 
or sink ; it being doubtless essential for the welfare of the future 
progeny that the eggs should float on the surface of the water, 
and not sink in it. 

The two next stages of the gnat’s existence are passed in the 
water. Everyone is well acquainted with the little active wriggling 
creatures, with large heads, which during the summer months 
abound in water, and especially rain water, when freely exposed 
to the air. ‘These are the larvee and pupe* of gnats. The larve 
as soon as they leave the floating egg, descend into the water, 
there to await the arrival of the period for assuming their winged 
aérial condition. But although they thus exist in a different 
element, yet the respiration of atmospheric air is absolutely 
necessary to their existence; and the means of obtaining it are 
accordingly provided in the shape of a curious apparatus situated 
near the tail of the larva. The larva suspends itself from the 
surface of the water by means of the extremity of this breathing 
tube, which is capable of being opened out into a stellate form, 
and it thus, while used as an organ of respiration, also acts 
as a buoy. When the little creature wishes to descend, it closes 
the hairs at the end of the tube; and on re-ascending they are 
again opened. 

After two or three moultings, the larva of the gnat becomes a 
pupa; in this state food seems to be no longer necessary, but 
fresh air is indispensable to its existence, though still living in 
the water. Unlike that of the larva, the respiratory apparatus 








* «We have four stages in the life of an insect—four states which it is 
necessary thoroughly to understand ; the egg (ovum), which is motionless and 
apparently lifeless; the grub (larva), which is active, but without wings, 
voracious, and grows rapidly ; the chrysalis (pupa), which is quite motionless, 
and does not occur in all insects ; the perfect insect (imago), which is active, 
has wings, does not grow, and which, by laying eggs, perpetuates its kind,’— 
Newman, 2, 
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of the pupa consists of two tubes placed behind the head, instead 
of being situated in the tail, which in the pupa is fin-shaped, and 
appears by its motion to assist the animal in maintaining its 
position at the surface of the water. 

The next operation—that of assuming the perfect state—is a 
most interesting one, which we have witnessed with admiration 
many times, It is well described in Rennie’s ‘ Insect Transfor- 
mations ;’ and this account being very accurate, we give it entire. 


“ About eight or ten days after the larva of a gnat is transformed 
into a pupa, it prepares, generally towards noon, for emerging into 
the air, raising itself up to the surface so as to elevate its shoulders 
just above the level of the water. It has scarcely got into this position 
for an instant, when, by swelling the part of its body above water, 
the skin cracks between the two breathing tubes, and immediately the 
head of the gnat makes its appearance through the rent. The shoul- 
ders instantly follow, enlarging the breach so as to render the extrica- 
tion of the body comparatively easy. The most important and indeed 
indispensable part of the mechanism, is the maintaining of its upright 
position, so as not to get wetted, which would spoil its wings, and 
prevent it from flying. Its chief support is the rugosity of the envelope 
which it is throwing off, and which now serves it as a life-boat, till it 
gets its wings set at liberty, and trimmed for flight. The body of the 
insect serves this little boat for a mast, which is raised in a manner 
similar to moveable masts in lighters constructed for passing under a 
bridge, with this difference, that the gnat raises its body in an upright 
direction from the first. ‘When the- naturalist, says Réaumur, 
‘observes how deep the prow of the tiny boat dips into the water, he 
becomes anxious for the fate of the little mariner, particularly if a 
breeze ripples the surface, for the least agitation of the air will waft 
it rapidly along, since its body performs the duty of a sail as well as 
of a mast ; but as it bears a much greater proportion to the little bark 
than the largest sail does to a ship, it appears in great danger of being 
upset ; and once laid on its side, all is over. I have sometimes seen 
the surface of the water covered with the bodies of gnats which had 
perished in this way; but for the most part all terminates favourably, 
and the danger is instantly over.’ When the gnat has extricated itself 
all but the tail, it first stretches out its two fore legs, and then the 
middle pair, bending them down to feel for the water, upon which it 
is able to walk as upon dry land, the only aquatic faculty which it 
retains after having winged its way above the element where it spent 
the first stages of its existence.”—Lib. Ent. Knowl. Ins. Trans. p. 317. 


The dragon-flies, or “ horse-stingers,” as they are erroneously 
called by the country people, also deposit their eggs in the water, 
- where they are hatched; and the young, like those of the gnat, 

pass the two first stages of their life in that element. The larva 
is furnished with a very curious respiratory apparatus, by which 
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it is enabled to sustain an intermittent pumping up and dis- 
charge of water, thus serving at the same time both as an organ 
of locomotion and of respiration. But this is not the only 
curious circumstance connected with tnis larva. The under lip 
of the mouth in the larva of most insects is very small; but in 
that of the dragon-fly it is very large and of a most extraordinary 
structure, thus well described by Kirby and Spence. 


“Tt is by far the largest organ of the mouth, which, when closed, 
it entirely conceals, and it not only retains but actually seizes the 
animal’s prey, by means of a very singular pair of jaws with which 
it is furnished. Conceive your under lip (to have recourse, like 
Réaumur on another occasion, to such a comparison) to be horny 
instead of fleshy, and to be elongated perpendicularly downwards, so 
as to wrap over your chin, and to extend to its bottom,—that this 
elongation is there expanded into a triangular convex plate, attached 
to it by a joint, so as to bend upwards again and fold over the face as 
high as the nose, concealing not only the chin and the first-mentioned 
elongation, but the mouth and part of the cheeks ; conceive, moreover, 
that to the end of this last-mentioned plate are fixed two other convex 
ones, so broad as to cover the whole nose and temples,—that these 
can open at pleasure transversely, like a pair of jaws, so as to expose 
the nose and mouth, and that their inner edges where they meet are 
cut into numerous sharp teeth, or spines, or armed with one or more 
long sharp claws ;—you will then have as accurate an idea as my 
powers of description can give of the strange conformation of the 
under lip in the larve of Libellulina, which conceals the mouth and 
face precisely as I have supposed a similar construction of your lip 
would do yours. You will, probably, admit that your own visage 
would present an appearance not very engaging while concealed by 
such a mask ; but it would strike still more awe into the spectators, 
were they to see you first open the two upper jaw-plates, which would 
project from each temple like the blinders of a horse ; and next, having 
by means of the joint at the chin, let down the whole apparatus, and 
uncovered your face, employ them in seizing any food that presented 
itself, and conveying it to your mouth. Yet this procedure is that 
adopted by the larva of the dragon-fly provided with this strange 
organ. While it is at rest, it applies close to and covers the face. 
When the insects would make use of it, they unfold it like an arm, 
catch the prey at which they aim by means of the mandibuli-form 
plates, and then partly refold it so as to hold the prey to the mouth in 
a convenient position for the operation of the two pair of jaws with 
which they are provided. Réaumur once found one of them thus 
holding and devouring a large tadpole; a sufficient proof that Swam- 
merdam was greatly deceived in imagining earth to be the food of 
animals so tremendously armed and fitted for carnivorous purposes. 
In the larve of Libellula, Fadr., it is so exactly resembling a mask, 
that if entomologists ever went to masquerades, they could not more 
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effectually relieve the insipidity of such amusements, and attract the 
attention of the demoiselles, than by appearing at the supper table with 
a mask of this construction, and serving themselves by its assistance.” 
—Introd. iii. 126. 


These voracious larvee do not, however, trust solely to this 
curious apparatus when seeking for prey, for they stealthily close 
upon it as a cat will do upon a bird or upon a mouse, and then 
suddenly unmasking seize it by surprise: insects, tadpoles, and 
even small fishes are thus captured. 

Like the pupa of the gnat, that of the dragon-fly is under 
the necessity of seeking the air in order to assume its perfect 
winged condition, but its avoidance of water is much more 
complete than in the case of the gnat; for not content with 
merely ascending to the surface, there to get rid of its now useless 
integument, the dragon-fly leaves the water entirely, generally by 
crawling up the stems of aquatic plants, upon which it fixes itself 
by means of its claws, and thus remains motionless for a time, as 
if to gain strength for the coming struggle. After a while, the 
envelope may be seen to burst open between the shoulders; 
through the aperture protrudes the head of the perfect fly, and 
this is quickly followed by its legs, the cases of which remain 
attached as before to the plant. Another period of rest now in- 
tervenes, the head and upper portion of the body being bent 
backwards, and gradually becoming dry and firm. The fly then 
firmly grasping the upper portion of its cast skin with its feet, 
gradually draws out the remainder of its body, and again rests 
immoveably. During this state of inaction the wings expand, all 
the crumples, plaits, and folds incidental to the confined space 
previously occupied gradually disappear, and the whole wing be- 
comes a beautiful smooth gauzy membrane, traversed by nerves, 
and nearly the length of the body, which has at the same time 
been gradually enlarging and lengthening, and the limbs acquir- 
ing their just size and proportions. Moreover, while the wings 
are thus drying and expanding, the insect is instinctively careful 
to prevent their coming in contact, while wet, with any part of 
the body, which would render them unfit for use, by arching 
the latter in such a way that the convexity is downwards. The 
whole of this curious process we have watched with admiration ; 
and once had the pleasure of explaining it to a little intelligent 
country boy, who happened to pass the piece of water where it 
was going on, and put the question “ What be them ’ere things 
a-doin ?” 

In a former number of this ‘Review’ we quoted from the 
‘ Zoologist’ an exceedingly interesting account of the final trans- 
formation of a small species of Ephemera, or day-fly, illustrative 
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of what Mr. Newman well calls “the strange fact of an insect’s 
flying before it reaches the imago; that is, flying in its penulti- 
mate state.” The eggs of these flies are laid in the water, like 
those of the dragon-flies, which belong to the same class (Newrop- 
tera), and the gnats. The larvee live in the water two and even 
three years; when the imago is about to cast off its pupa-skin, 
it leaves the water, and proceeds in the manner described 
in the quotation above referred to. The duration of the perfect 
insect’s life is at most a few hours. 

The Phryganez, or caddis-flies, also deposit their eggs in the 
water. The larve construct for themselves little habitations of 
small shells (which sometimes contain their living tenants), grains 
of sand, small stones, bits of stick, and other similar substances, 
made to adhere by the prototype of marine glue. These larve 
cannot swim, but being furnished with six legs, they walk with 
facility at the bottom of the water: and being themselves heavier 
than water, it is necessary that their habitations should have a 
specific gravity so nearly corresponding with that of water, that 
the animals may move about without being floated to the surface 
on the one hand, or compelled to remain at the bottom on the 
other. The larvee, therefore, evince their instinct-prompted 
knowledge of hydrostatics, by attaching to their cells a piece of 
straw, or some other light substance, if too heavy ; or if too light, 
a shell or piece of gravel. They never quit their habitations 
until about to assume the perfect form; when about to become 
pupee, the larvee withdraw within their cases, after fixing them to 
some solid substance, and close each extremity with a grating which 
readily permits the passage of water through the case, this being 
necessary for respiration. The pupa makes its way out by means 
of a pair of hooked jaws, and swims about until it leaves the 
water for the purpose of undergoing its final ecdysis; some 
of them climb up aquatic plants, like the pupe of dragon- 
flies; others simply float up to the surface, as the pupe of the 
gnats do. 

It is very difficult, without actually witnessing the successive 
stages of the lives of such insects, to realize the curious fact, that 
the little merry dancing gnats, whese aérial gambols all have 
observed ; and the quick-darting dragon-flies, with their iridescent 
glistening wings ; and the gay Ephemera, whose aérial life is to 
terminate in a few hours from the period of their assuming it ; 
were once the inhabitants of an element which would be fatal to 
them in their now perfect form. Yet are there many insects 
whose lives are passed under similarly opposite conditions ; and 
still more numerous are those whose progress from birth to 
maturity is characterized by changes of structure equally curious, 
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which, however, are not so strikingly marked in consequence of 
their occurring in situations and under circumstances less opposed 
than those we have been considering. 

Every resident in the country is well acquainted with the com- 
mon cockchafer, or May-bug, but few, perhaps, are aware that 
the form in which they are most familiar with it—that of a large 
beetle—is the ultimate one of four several stages of insect life 
Four years before the May-bug makes its presence unpleasantly 
known to us by dashing in our faces during our rural walks on 
the delicious evenings we sometimes have in May, it was carefully 
deposited in some field or meadow, in the form of an egg, in 
company with perhaps hundreds of similar eggs, by a May- 
bug like itself. The parent, having performed this duty, would 
soon cease to exist; and towards autumn the eggs would give 
birth to numerous minute whitish grubs. Between this period 
of hatching and the third autumn, “the grubs increase greatly 
in size, and cast their skins three or four times, each time bur- 
rowing deeper than their usual feeding level, as they likewise 
do in “winter, when they become torpid. In the third autumn 
after they are hatched the grubs prepare for assuming the pupa 
state, by burrowing to the depth of about a yard; and in a little 
chamber at the bottom of the burrows they remain inactive until 
the following January or February, when the perfect beetles 
emerge from the last covering they are to cast off; but for ten or 
twelve days they remain quite as soft as when in their first stage 
of existence, and do not venture to quit their subterranean asylum 
until May, when they may be seen crawling out of the ground in 
great numbers, and soon taking flight. Inthe perfect state these 
insects live upon the leaves of trees; but the voracious grubs 
devour the roots of grasses, sometimes destroying whole acres of 
the finest pasture, and, as Kirby and Spence well observe, they 
“ undermine the richest meadows, and so loosen the turf, that it 
will roll up as if cut with a turfing spade.” Records have from time 
to time appeared of the extensive ravages of these grubs, which do 
not confine themselves to grass, but also eat the roots of corn. 
The rooks are their most determined enemies ; for they not only 
follow the plough for the purpose of devouring the grubs of the 
cockchafer, which, among others, are sometimes turned up in the 
furrows in great numbers, but they instinctively, as it were, pitch 
upon those meadows and portions of meadows where the grubs 
are pursuing their subterranean work of destruction, root up the 
grasses with their strong beaks, and feast luxuriously upon the 
rich repast thus laid bare ; ; as if to revenge themselves upon the 
cause of the charge undeservedly brought : against them, of doing 
an injury to the farmer by uprooting his grass, when, in reality, 
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they are conferring upon him one of the greatest benefits, by 
destroying an insidious enemy. 

The very extensive class Coleoptera, or the beetle tribe, to which 
the cockchafer belongs, furnishes many other examples of insects 
exceedingly injurious to agriculture, both in the larva and perfect 
states. Such are the different kinds of weevil which attack 
grain, both while growing and when stored away in the granary ; 
the turnip-fly ; the wire-worm, which is the grub of one of the 
little slender beetles allied to the exotic fire-flies; and many 

others, an attentive study of whose habits in their various stages 

would probably suggest remedies for the injuries inflicted by them. 
On the other hand, ‘the same class furnishes examples of insects 
conferring benefits upon man, either by preying upon other 
insects whose ravages interfere with his comforts or with the 
supplying of his necessities, or by removing decaying substances 
which would otherwise become offensive to the senses. Of the 
former description are the larve of the lady-birds, which do good 
service by destroying the Aphides infesting the hop ; of the latter, 
ina small way, is the sexton, or burying-beetle, which actually 
consigns to the bosom of mother earth the body of any small 
animal it may meet with; not, however, with a view of conferring 
a benefit upon the “ lord of creation,” but in order that its own 
progeny may be provided with a fitting nidus, and that they may 
find a sufficient store of provision on emerging from the egg. 
An exceedingly pleasing description of the proceedings of this 
beetle and his mate, from the pen of an observer who, we regret, 
now writes no more, appeared some years ago in the ‘ Entomolo- 
gical Magazine,’ with the signature of “ Rusticus, of Godalming,” 
and is quoted by Mr. Newman in his ‘ Introduction to the His- 
tory of Insects,’ from which we here extract it. 


“The sexton-beetle is about an inch in length; it is of a black 
colour, and so feetid, that the hands smell for hours after handling it; 
and if it crawl on woollen.clothes which are not washed, the smell 
continues for several days. The sexton-beetle lays its eggs in the 
bodies of putrefying dead animals, which, when practicable, it buries 
in the ground. In Russia, where the poor people are buried but a 
few inches below the surface of the ground, the sexton-beetles avail 
themselves of the bodies for this purpose, and the graves are pierced 
with their holes in every direction; at evening, hundreds of these 
beetles may be seen in the church-yards, either buzzing over recent 
graves, or emerging from them. ‘The sexton-beetle, in this country, 
seldom finds so convenient a provision for him, and he is under the 
necessity of taking much more trouble; he sometimes avails himself 
of dead dogs and horses, but these are too great rarities to be his 
constant resort; the usual objects of his search are dead mice, rats, 
birds, frogs, and moles; of these, a bird is most commonly obtained. 
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In the neighbourhood of towns, every kind of garbage that is 
thrown out attracts these beetles as soon as it begins to smell; and it 
is not unusual to sce them settling in our streets, enticed by the 
grateful odour of such substances. The sexton-beetles hunt in 
couples, male and female ; and where six or eight are found in a large 
animal, they are almost sure to be males and females in equal nun- 
bers; they hunt by scent only, the chase being mostly performed 
when no other sense would be very available, viz., in the night. 
When they have found a bird, great comfort is expressed by the 
male, who wheels round and round above it, like a vulture over the 
putrefying carcass of some giant of the forest. The female settles on 
it at once, without this testimonial of satisfaction. The male at last 
settles also, and a savoury and ample meal is made before the great 
work is begun. After the beetles have appeased the ealls of hunger, 
the bird is abandoned for a while; they both leave it to e xplore the 

earth in the neighbourhood, and ascertain whether there is a place 
suitable for interment ; if on a ploughed field there is no difficulty ; but 
if on grass, or among stones, much labour is required to draw it toa 
more suitable place. The operation of burying is performed almost 
entirely by the male beetle, the female mostly hiding herself in the 
body of the bird about to be buried, or sitting quietly upon it, and 
allowing herself to be buried with it: the male begins by digging a 
furrow all round the bird, at the distance of about half an inch, turn- 
ing the earth outside ; his head is the only tool used in this operation; 
it is held s sloping outw —, and is exceer dingly powerful. After the 
first furrow is completed another is made within it, and the earth is 
thrown into the first furrow; then a third furrow is made, and this’ is 
completely under the bird, so that the beetle, whilst working at it, is 
out of sight: now, the operation can only be traced by the heaving of 
the earth, which soon forms a little rampart round the bird ; as the 
earth is moved from beneath, and the surrounding rampart increases 
in height, the bird sinks. After incessant labour for about three 
hours, the beetle emerges, crawls upon the bird, and takes a survey of 
his work. If the female is on the bird, she is driven away by the male, 
who does not choose to be intruded upon during the important busi- 
ness. ‘The male beetle then remains for about an hour perfe ctly still, 
and does not stir hand nor foot; he then dismounts, dives again into 
the grave, and pulls the bird down by the feathers for half an hour; 
its own weight appears to sink it but very iittle. At last, after two or 
three hours’ more labour, the bectle comes up, again gets on the bird, 
and again takes a survey, and then drops down as though dead, or 
fallen suddenly fast asleep. When sutticiently rested he rouses himself, 
treads the bird firmly into its grave, pulls it by the feathers this way 
and that way, and having settled it to his mind, begins to shovel in 
the earth ; this is done in a very short time, by means of his broad 
head. He goes behind the rampart of earth, and-pushes it into the 
grave with amazing strength and dexterity: the head being bent 
directly downwards at first, and then the nose elevated with a kind of 
jerk, which sends the earth forwards. After the grave is thus filled 
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up, the earth is trodden in, and undergoes another keen scrutiny all 
round, the bird being completely hidden; the beetle then makes a 
hole in the still loose earth, and having buried the bird and his own 
bride, next buries himself. 

“The female having laid her eggs in the carcass of the bird, in 
number proportioned to its size, and the pair having eaten as much of 
the savoury viand as they please, they make their way out, and fly 
away. The eggs are hatched in two days, and produce fat scaly 
grubs, which run about with great activity; these grubs grow ex- 
cessively fast, and very soon consume all that their parents had left. 
As soon as they are full grown they cease eating, and burrowing 
further in the earth become pup. ‘The length of time they remain 
in this state appears uncertain; but when arrived at the perfect state, 
they make round holes in the ground, from which they come forth.”— 
Newman, p. 53. 


Of the unwearying industry shown by these beetles, some idea 
may be formed by the result of experinfents conducted by M. 
Gleditsch, as quoted by Kirby and Spence, from an interesting 
article in the ‘Acts of the Berlin Society’ for 1752. M. 
Gleditsch found that “in fifty days four beetles had interred in 
the very small space of earth allotted to them, twelve carcasses : 
viz., four frogs, three small birds, two fishes, one mole, and two 


grasshoppers, besides the entrails of a fish, and two morsels of 
the lungs of anox. In another experiment a single beetle buried 
a mole forty times its own bulk and weight in two days.” To 
this account the authors add the following pertinent remarks. 


“Tt is plain that all this labour is incurred for the sake of placing 
in security the future young of these industrious insects along with a 
necessary, provision of food. One mole would have sufficed a long 
time for the repast of the beetles themselves, and they could have 
more conveniently fed upon it above ground than below. But if they 
had left thus exposed the carcass in which their eggs were deposited, 
both would have been exposed to the imminent risk of being destroyed 
at a mouthful by the first fox or kite that chanced to espy them.”— 
Introd. i. 354. 


Much as we may deplore the devastations of the timber-boring 
insects, among which the beetle tribe figures most conspicuously, 
it must be remembered that in pursuing their destructive opera- 
tions they are but performing their share of the general economy 
of nature, which provides for the removal of all organic substances, 
whether animal or vegetable, as soon as the vital principle has 
ceased to actuate them. That all such substances shall return to 
the dust whence they sprang is a decree from which there is 
no appeal; and the insect tribes do but hasten its fulfilment, 
while engaged in destroying our books, our furniture, the wooden 
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frame-work of our houses, or the lofty tenants of our forests, 
The ease with which wood, when much “ worm-eaten,” is crumbled, 
even between the fingers, is well known; but it may not be so 
generally understood that the “worms” which produce this 
effect upon articles of furniture formed of wood, are no other 
than the soft-bodied grubs of various coleopterous insects, which 
are thus carrying out on a small scale the more extensive opera- 
tions that quickly reduce to a similar condition the giants of 
tropical forests. Our domestic pests of this description are 
chiefly small beetles, which pass the early part of their lives in 
the wood, and by means of their powerful jaws mine through it 
in all directions, only emerging when they assume the perfect 
state. One of these is the “ death-watch,” which even yet is 
an object of superstitious dread to the inhabitants of many 
an old house, of the wood-work of which it has taken pos- 
session. The ticking noise, so alarming to weak minds, and 
which is often considered an infallible presage of impending death 
to some member of the family, is merely the call-note of the 
perfect beetle of several species chiefly belonging to the genus 
Anobium, and, as we have often observed, principally by the 
largest species, A. tesselatum. The ‘manner of producing this 
noise, which greatly resembles the ticking of a watch, is thus 
very accurately described by Kirby and Spence. 

“ Raising itself upon its hind legs, with the body somewhat inclined, 
it beats its head with great force and agility upon the plane of posi- 
tion; and its strokes are so powerful, as to make a considerable im- 
pression if they fall upon any substance softer than wood. The general 
number of distinct strokes in succession, is from seven to nine or eleven. 
They follow each other quickly, and are repeated at uncertain intervals. 
In old houses, where these insects abound, they may be heard in warm 
weather during the day. The noise exactly resembles that produced 
by tapping moderately with the nail upon the table; and when 
familiarized, the insects will answer very readily the tap of the nail.”— 
Introd. ii. 383. 


They also answer the ticking of a watch, if laid upon wood 
inhabited by them. By way of relieving this dry discussion, we 
may quote Dean Swift’s description of the death-watch, with his 
infallible method of breaking the spell. He calls it— 


“ A wood-worm, 
That lies in old wood like a hare in her form: 
With teeth or with claws it will bite or will scatch, 
And chambermaids christen this worm a death-watch ; 
Because, like a watch, it always cries “ click ;” 
Then woe be to those in the house who are sick! 
For, sure as a gun, they will give up the ghost, 
If the maggot cries “ click,” when it scratches the post ; 
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But a kettle of scalding hot water injected, 
Infallibly cures the timber affected : 

The omen is broken, the danger is over, 

The maggot will die, and the sick will recover.” 


After enumerating many important services rendered to man 
by insects in the removing of decaying organic matters, Kirby 
and Spence conclude their long list of insect injuries and benefits 
with the following paragraph :— 


“Benefits equally great are rendered by the wood-destroying insects. 
We, indeed, in this country, who find use for ten times more timber 
than we produce, could dispense with their services; but to estimate 
them at their proper value, as affecting the great system of nature, we 
should transport ourselves to tropical climes, or to those under the 
temperate zones, where millions of acres are covered by one intermina- 
ble forest. How is it that these untrodden regions, where thousands 
of their giant inhabitants fall victims to the slow ravages of time, or 
the more sudden operations of lightning and hurricanes, should yet 
exhibit none of those scenes of ruin and desolation that might have 
been expected, but are always found with the verdant characters of 
youth and beauty? It is to the insect world that this great charge of 
keeping the habitations of the Dryads in perpetual freshness has been 
committed. A century almost would elapse before the removal from 
the face of nature of the mighty ruins of one of the hard-wooded 
tropical trees, by the mere influence of the elements. But how speedy 
its decomposition, when their operations are assisted by insects! As 
soon as a tree is fallen, one tribe attack its bark, which is often the 
most indestructible part of it; and thousands of orifices into the solid 
trunk are bored by others. The rain thus insinuates itself into every 
part, and the action of heat promotes the decomposition. Various fungi 
now take possession and assist in the process, which is followed up by 
the incessant attacks of other insects, that feed only upon wood in an 
incipient state of decay. And thus, in a few months, a mighty mass, 
which seemed inferior in hardness only to iron, is mouldered into dust, 
and its place occupied by younger trees full of life and vigour.”— 
Introd. i. 260. 


That the office of clearing the ground encumbered by the fallen 
monarchs of the forest is effectually aided by insects, is well 
attested by travellers in those regions where vegetation assumes 
its most luxuriant character; and in this work the larve of the 
beetle tribe do good service, in which they are assisted by those 
of insects belonging to the tribe next to be considered. 

The Lepidoptera, or the butterfly and moth tribe, offers, per- 
haps, some of the most attractive insects, whether to the scien- 
tific or the non-scientific entomologist. The butterfly, with its 
gorgeous hues, its devious flight, and the comparative obscurity 
of its previous life, has furnished to poets of all ages some of their 
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most glowing similes, and to philosophers, from a very early date, 
a number of striking and beautiful analogies with the repose of the 
tomb and the probability of a more glorious hereafter. These 
insects are also associated with the most agreeable images of 
the happiest period of our early days, when, like the youthful 
Marcius, as portrayed by Shakspeare, we pursued the “ rain- 
bow butterflies,” regardless of wet, dirt, and tumbles, and equally 
careless as to whether the object of our pursuit were “ cabbage,” 
* peacock,” or “ tortoiseshell.” Peter Pindar’s clever but sarcastic 
description of the exploits of Sir Joseph Banks, in his mad 
career after the Emperor of Morocco, is by no means a very 
exaggerated picture of the doings of many an enthusiastic col- 
lector, with a glittering prize in view; and we question whether 
the coldest among them would hesitate to follow the example of 
the worthy knight, with a shadow of a chance of capturing the 
Purple Emperor. 

Most persons, at some time or other, have kept silkworms, 
and are consequently pretty well acquainted with the changes 
they undergo in their progress from the egg to the perfect winged 
= To those who have not had this opportunity of prac- 

ically gaining a knowledge of the economy of the butterfly tribe, 
the following passages from Kirby and Spence will, in a great 


measure, supply the information. 


“That butterfly which amuses you with its atrial excursions, one 
while extracting nectar from the tube of the honeysuckle, and ‘then, 
the very image of fickleness, flying to a rose, as if to contrast the hue 
of its wings with that of the flower on which it reposes—did not 
come into the world as you now behold it. At its first exclusion 
from the egg, and for some months of its existence afterwards, it was 
a worm-like caterpillar, crawling upon sixteen short legs, greedily 
devouring leaves with two jaws, and seeing by means of twelve eyes 
so minute as to be nearly imperceptible without the aid of a micro- 
scope. You now view it furnished with wings capable of rapid and 
extensive flights: of its sixteen feet ten have disappeared, and 
the remaining six are in most respects wholly unlike those to which 
they have succeeded; its jaws have vanished, and are replaced by a 
curled-up proboscis, suited only for sipping liquid sweets ; the form of 
its head is entirely changed, two long horns project from its upper 
surface ; and, instead of twelve invisible eyes, you behold two, very 
large, and composed of at least 20,000 convex lenses, each supposed 
to be a distinct and effective eye. 

“ Were you to push your examination further, and by dissection to 
compare the internal conformation of the caterpillar with that of the 
butterfly, you would witness changes even more extraordinary. In 
the former you would find some thousands of muscles, which in the 
latter are replaced by others of a form and structure entirely different. 
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Nearly the whole body of the caterpillar is occupied by a capacious 
stomach. In the butterfly this has become converted into an almost 
imperceptible thread-like viscus; and the abdomen is now filled by 
two large packets of eggs, or other organs not visible in the first 
state. In the former, two spirally convoluted tubes were filled with 
a silky gum; in the latter, both tubes and silk have almost totally 
vanished: and changes equally great have taken place in the economy 
and structure of the nerves and other organs. 

“What a surprising transformation! Nor was this all. The 
change from one form to the other was not direct. An intermediate 
state not less singular intervened. After casting its skin even to its 
very jaws several times, and attaining its full growth, the caterpillar 
attached itself to a leaf by a silken girth. Its body greatly con- 
tracted: its skin once more split asunder, and disclosed an oviform 
mass, without exterior mouth, eyes, or limbs, and exhibiting no other 
symptom of life than a slight motion when touched. In this state of 
death-like stupor, and without tasting food, the insect existed for 
several months, until at length the tomb burst, and out of a case not 
more than an inch long, and a quarter of an inch in diameter, pro- 
ceeded the butterfly before you, which covers a surface of nearly tour 
inches square.”—Introd. i. 60. 

Witnessing, as they doubtless did, these extraordinary changes 
without being able to account for them physiologically, it is quite 
possible, as Kirby has suggested, that “some of the wonderful 
tales of the ancients were grafted on the changes which they 
observed to take place in insects.” The story of the pheenix, 
for example, in many of its particulars, closely resembles various 
occurrences in the metamorphoses of insects. At first a worm, 
emerging from the ashes of its parent’s funeral pile, and eventually 
a glorious winged creature, providing in the means of its own de- 
struction the nidus of its future and unseen progeny ; the fabled 
phoenix might assuredly have acquired its type from the actual 
butterfly, without any great stretch of imagination. Then again 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, would, 
to the minds of the early observers, be shadowed forth in the 
apparent revivification of the seemingly dead chrysalis. But the 
doctrine of a future life, more glorious than that of transmigra- 
tion, also derived support and countenance from the same 
remarkable vicissitudes of insect life. In the words of Mr. 
Newman— 

“ What can be more wonderful than the fact that an unsightly 
worm should pass through a shrouded and death-like sleep, and 
should wake at last a glorious butterfly, to bask in sunshine, float on 
the impalpable atmosphere, and quaff the luscious nectar of beauteous 
flowers! Well might such a miracle be made a poet’s theme! Well 
might those philosophers, on whose mind there dawned, albeit dimly, 
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the great truth of an after life,—well might they imagine their toil- 
some existence typified in the caterpillar, their descent to the quiet 
grave in the tomb-like repose of the chrysalis, and the hereafter they 
sighed for in the spirit-like resurrection of the happy butterfly : and 
seizing with avidity the idea, well might they designate these aérial 
creatures by the name of ‘souls !”*—Newman, p. 73. 


Observation and research have shown the true nature of 
insect metamorphosis; which, although no longer possessing 
a claim to the supernatural, has by no means lost its legitimate 
character of the wonderful. Instead of the crawling cater- 
pillar being metamorphosed into the chrysalis, in the strict sense 
of the term, or the quiescent chrysalis into the active butterfly, 
* it is now established beyond a doubt, that the wings, legs, and 
other parts of the butterfly pre-exist in the chrysalis, and even in 
the caterpillar ; these facts have been ascertained by immersing the 
chrysalis and caterpillar in hot water, and dissecting them when 
a greater degree of solidity has thus been given to the various 
parts.” This is still more minutely explained by Kirby and 
Spence, in the following paragraphs :— 


“ A caterpillar is not, in fact, a simple, but a compound animal, 
containing within it the germ of the future butterfly, inclosed in what 
will be the case of the pupa, which is itself included in the three or 
more skins, one over the other, that will successively cover the larva. 
As this increases in size, these parts expand, present themselves, and 
are in turn thrown off, until at length the perfect insect, which had 
been concealed in this succession of masks, is displayed in its genuine 
form. That this is the proper explanation of the phenomenon, has 
been satisfactorily proved by Swammerdam, Malpighi, and other 
anatomists. The first-mentioned illustrious naturalist discovered, by 
accurate dissections, not only the skins of the larva and of the pupa 
incased in each other, but within them the very butterfly itself, with 
its organs indeed in an almost fluid state, but still perfect in all its 
parts. Of this fact you may convince yourself without Swammer- 
dam’s skill, by plunging into vinegar or spirits of wine a caterpillar 
about to assume the pupa state, and letting it remain there a few days, 
for the purpose of: giving consistency to its parts ; or by boiling it in 
water for a few minutes. A very rough dissection will then enable 
you to detect the future butterfly ; and you will find that the wings, 
rolled up in a sort of a cord, are lodged between the first and second 
segment of the caterpillar ; that the antenne and trunk are coiled 
up in front of the head; and that the legs, however different their 
form, are actually sheathed in its legs. Malpighi discovered the eggs 
of the future moth in the chrysalis of the silkworm only a few days 
old ; and Reaumur those of another moth (Hypogymna dispar ) even 
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in the caterpillar, and that seven or eight days before its change into 
the pupa. A caterpillar, then, may be regarded as a locomotive egg, 
having for its embryo the included butterfly, which, after a certain 
period, assimilates to itself the animal substances by which it is sur- 
rounded ; has its organs gradually developed ; and at length breaks 
through the shell which incloses it. 

“ This explanation strips the subject of everything miraculous, yet 
by no means reduces it to a simple or uninteresting operation. Our 
reason is confounded at the reflection that a larva, at first not thicker 
than a thread, includes its own triple, or sometimes octuple tegu- 
ments ; the case of a chrysalis, and a butterfly, all curiously folded into 
each other ; with an apparatus of vessels for breathing and digesting, 
of nerves for sensation, and of muscles for moving; and that these 
various forms of existence will undergo their successive evolutions by 
aid of a few leaves received into its stomach. And still less able are 
we to comprehend how this organ should at one time be capable of 
digesting leaves, at another only honey ; how one while a silky fluid 
should be secreted, at another none; or how organs at one period 
essential to the existence of the insect, should at another be cast off, 
and the whole system that supported them vanish.”—Introd. i. 70. 


But, beautiful as are the members of this tribe, and interesting 
as are their curious changes, a vast amount of the injuries caused 


by insects to the agriculturist, the forester, the merchant, and 
even to domestic economy, may fairly be laid to their charge. 
It is no unusual circumstance for hedges and trees to be entirely 
stripped of their foliage in spring and early summer, remaining 
as bare and leafless as in the depth of winter. This mischief is 
chiefly caused by the caterpillars of several species of moths or 
butterflies, which occasionally make their appearance in astonish- 
ing numbers, and devour every green leaf that falls in their way. 
Caterpillars of other species also greatly injure living trees, by 
eating away the internal wood; and in this way they do as much 
mischief as the grubs of wood-boring beetles previously spoken 
of. In short, vegetable substances of all descriptions, living and 
dead, are liable to the attacks of innumerable insect foes, which 
are by no means confined to the members of the two classes here 
referred to, since almost every tribe furnishes its contingent to 
the great army, whose depredations are doubtless permitted for 
certain wise purposes, not the least important of which is the 
removal of decaying organic substances. 

The care with which insects provide for the safety and well- 
being of their progeny, whom the majority of them never see, 
furnishes some of the most curious manifestations of instinct. 
Most insect parents perish svon after they have deposited their 
eggs in suitable situations, with, in some cases, a supply of food 
to be ready for the young the moment they emerge from the 
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egg. This is not, however, the case with all. A species of bug, 
inhabiting the birch tree, keeps near her eggs, and collects and 
takes as much care of the young when hatched as a hen does of 
her chickens. Another insect, perfectly harmless to man_per- 
sonally, though the object of much unfounded dislike, does the 
same thing; we allude to the earwig, whose proceedings are thus 
detailed by Mr. Newman :— 


“ The earwig is one of our most common insects ; it is well known 
to every one, and is very generally an object of unconquerable dis- 
like ; the forceps at its tail, and the threatening manner in which 
these are turned over its back, to pinch anything of which it is afraid, 
render it peculiarly disgusting. ‘The fore wings of the earwig are 
square, short, leathery pieces, which cover but a very small portion 
of the body : the insect is incapable of folding them in any direction, 
or of using them as organs of flight. The hind wings are quite 
different from the fore wings: they are folded into a very small com- 
pass, and covered by the fore wings, except a small portion which 
protrudes from beneath them ; and, when examined in this position, 
appear totally useless as organs of flight. When unfolded, the hind 
wings are remarkably beautiful; they are of ample size, perfectly 
transparent, displaying prismatic colours when moved in the light ; 
and are intersected by veins, which radiate from near the centre to 
the margin. ‘The shape of these wings, when fully opened, is nearly 
that of the human ear; and from this circumstance it seems highly 
probable that the original name of this insect was ear-wwing. 

“ Earwigs subsist principally on the leaves and flowers of plants, 
and on fruit ; and they are entirely nocturnal insects, retiring by day 
into dark crevices and corners, where they are screened from obser- 
vation. The rapidity with which they devour the petals of a flower 
is remarkable ; they clasp the edge of a petal in their fore legs, and 
then, stretching out their head as far as possible, bite out a mouthful, 
then another mouthful nearer, and so on till the head is brought to the 
fore legs. This mode of eating is exactly that which is practised by the 
caterpillars of butterflies and moths ; the part of a leaf or petal is eaten 
out in a semicircular form, and the head is thrust out to the extreme 
part after every series of mouthfuls. Pinks, carnations, and dahlias 
very frequently lose all their beauty from the voracity of these insects. 
When the time of breeding has arrived, which is generally in the 
autumn, the female retires for protection to the cracks in the bark of 
old trees, or the interstices of weather boarding, or under heavy 
stones on the ground: here she commences laying her eggs. ‘The 
eggs are usually from twenty to fifty in number: when the female 
has finished laying them, she does not forsake them, as is the habit of 
other insects, but sits on them, in the manner of a hen, until they are 
hatched. 

“ When the little ones leave the shell, they are instantly very per- 
ceptibly larger than the eggs which contained them. They precisely 
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resemble the parent in structure and habit, except that they are with- 
out wings ; they also differ in colour, being perfectly white. The 
care of the mother does not cease with the hatching of the eggs: the 
young ones run after her wherever she moves, and she continues to sit 
on them and brood over thei with the greatest affection for many days. 
if the young ones are disturbed or scattered, or if the parent is taken 
away from them, she will, on the first opportunity, collect them again, 
and brood over them as carefully as before, allowing them to push her 
about, and cautiously moving one foot after another, for fear of hurt- 
ing them. Ilow the young ones are fed until the mother’s care has 
ceased, does not appear to have been ascertained ; for it is not until 
they are nearly half grown that they are seen feeding on vegetables 
with the rest.”-—Newman, p. 10. 

We can vouch for the accuracy of the above description of the 
habits of the earwig, having more than once seen the female 
brooding over her young ones, and pretty little white things they 
are. We have never seen the common earwig on the wing, but 
have frequently captured a smaller insect, belonging to a closely 
allied genus, when in the act of flying’; and it 1s probable that 
the earwig itself, from the ample size of its wings, is able to take 
extensive flights. The beauty of the wings will well repay the 
observer for the little trouble required to unfold them. On the 
back of the insect, between the second and third pairs of legs, 
will be seeri two little scale-like bodies, lying side by side; these 
are the fore wings, and if they are carefully lifted up with a pin, the 
flying wings may be seen beneath them, curiously folded up into 
the smallest possible compass, and these, by the cautious use of 
the pin, may be opened out to their full extent. The forceps 
at the end of the body are said to be used by the earwig in dis- 
playing its wings preparatory to taking flight ; and this supposi- 
tion is a very probable one. The prevalent idea, that the earwig 
is in the habit of entering people’s ears, and there doing all sorts 
of naughty tricks, is entirely without foundation. We believe 
that its injurious operations are confined to spoiling the florist’s 
choice flowers, and partaking of the gardener’s ripest fruits: and 
that they have not mended their manners in this respect for the 
last few hundred years, we may infer from a rather amusing 
passage in old Mouffet’s ‘Theatre of Insects.’ 


“The English women hate them [the earwigs ] exceedingly, because 
of the flowers of clove-gilliflower that they eat and spoil, and they set 
snares for them thus: they set in the most void places ox-hoofs, 
hogs’-hoofs, or old cast things that are hollow, upon a staff fastened 
into the ground, and these are easily stuffed with straw ; and when by 
night the savages creep into them to avoid the rain, or hide themselves 
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in the morning, these old cast things, being shook, forth a great mul 
titude fall, and are killed by treading on them.” 


The beautiful wings of the earwig lead us to make a few 
remarks upon insect wings in general. In nothing is what Cicero 
calls “the insatiable variety of Nature” more strikingly mani- 
fested than in those beautiful organs of locomotion ; and upon 
their variations Linneus founded his system of classification, 
which differs but slightly from that of Aristotle, the first sys- 
tematist whose works have come down to our times; and the 
Linnean differences are certainly no improvements upon a mode 
of classifying insects contrived above two thousand years ago. 

A perfect insect is furnished with four wings and six legs; in 
what must be considered their normal or typical state, the four 
wings are all of equal size, and all equally capable of being used in 
flying: these conditions are fulfilled in the typical class, Neuroptera, 
comprising, among others, the dragon-flies, white ants, Ephemera, 
and Phryganee before spoken of; the most beautiful members of 
this group being perhaps the lace-winged flies, one of which, 
the elegant Chrysopa perla, has four very large greenish wings, 
perfectly transparent, and in texture resembling the finest lace ; 
its body is long and slender, and covered with burnished armour, 
and its eyes large, prominent, and of a brilliant golden green 
colour. The eggs of this, or a very closely allied species, are very 
curious objects, greatly resembling in appearance some of the 
delicate fungi. They are of an oval shape, and greenish white 
colour, each being attached to the twig of lilac, or other tree 
upon which they are deposited, by means of a white stem, about 
an inch long. These stems or footstalks are formed by the parent 
attaching a drop of glutinous matter to the twig, and then draw- 
ing it out to the full length of her own body, the egg being at 
the end of it. The larva, like that of the lady-birds, is a deter- 
mined enemy to Aphides, and after having exhausted of their 
juices the bodies of those pests, it covers itself with the remains 
of their bodies. 

In the Lepidoptera, or the butterfly and moth tribe, we observe 
the first indications of a deviation from the normal equality of 
the two pairs of wings; the hind wings being generally smaller 
than the fore wings, and of a different form, but all are used in 
flight. The difference in the size of the fore and hind wings of 
the Lepidoptera is more marked in the moths than in the 
butterflies. 

In the Hymenoptera, the difference in size of the two pairs of 
wings becomes still more striking, the fore wings considerably 
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exceeding the hind ones in development; but still here all are 
useful as organs of flight. This order comprises the various 
families of wasps, bees, ichneumons, ants, &c., but not the white 
ants, or Termites, which are Neuropterous insects. But, it may 
be asked, how can ants, which have no wings, be classed with 
such insects as bees and wasps, in which those organs are pre- 
sent? The truth is, that the perfect ants, both male and female, 
are amply provided with wings, but these bear a small proportion 
to the whole number of inhabitants of the ant-hill, the majority 
of which are wingless workers, and are termed neuters, being 
most probably sterile females; and, unlike the workers of the 
white-ant establishments, they have attained their ultimate state 
of development, whereas those of the white ants are in their larva 
or first active state. In the following extract from Mr. Newman, 
all the tenants of an establishment of yellow ants are exhibited 
in action, preparatory to the founding of fresh coionies. 


“Tn the autumn, we frequently observe one of these hillocks closely 
covered with a living mass of winged ants, which continue to 
promenade, as it were, over its entire surface: they mount on every 
plant in the vicinity of their nest, and the labourers (for now the 
entire population of the nest has turned out) accompany them as 
closely as possible, following them to the extreme tip of every blade 
of grass, and when at length those possessed of wings spread them 
in preparation for flight, the labourers will often hold them back, as 
if loath to trust them alone, or desirous of sharing the perils of 
their trackless course. If the temperature is unfavourable, either 
from cold or wet, at the period of the grand autumnal production of 
winged ants, they remain in the nest for several days, until a favour- 
able change in the weather takes place, when the labourers open all 
the avenues to the exterior, and the winged multitude passes forth at 
the portals in glittering and iridescent panoply. When the air is 
warm and still they rise in thousands, and sailing, or rather floating, 
on the atmosphere, leave for ever the scene of their former existence. 

“Myriads of these flying ants, attracted by the brilliant surface 
of water illumined by an autumnal sun, rush into the fatal current, 
and are seen no more: myriads are devoured by birds; and but a 
small proportion of the immense swarm which left the nest escapes, 
and lives to found new colonies.”—-Newman, p. 48. 

All the winged males quickly perish after pairing, which takes 
place in the air. The first care of the female, on descending 
to the ground, is to select a fit spot for the formation of a 
nest; this being fixed upon, she divests herself of her wings, 
now not only useless, but an incumbrance; this she does by 
twisting them about over her back, pulling them off with her 
feet, or cutting them off with her mandibles. This being accom- 
plished she excavates her future dwelling-place, deposits her 
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eggs, attends upon the larve and pupe, and performs all the 
duties of a careful ant-mother, in which she is assisted by work- 
ers, if, as is sometimes the case, a few of them should meet with 
her; otherwise she is herself the solitary and unaided foundress 
of the new colony. 

Amazingly large swarms of ants are sometimes observed in 
autumn, and naturally excite the wonder of all unacquainted 
with the habits of these insects; and even those to whom they 
are familiar cannot witness without admiration this among other 
palpable manifestations of instinct-prompted actions, tending to 
the perpetuation of species. 

In the Diptera, or tribe of two-winged flies, the hind wings 
attain their minimum of development, being reduced, in some 
orders, to mere little knobs, seated on a short pedicel, one under 
each perfect wing; and in others even these representatives are 
so small as to be scarcely perceptible. No more familiar examples 
of this class can be adduced than gnats, crane flies, and house 
flies: various species of the latter follow man, and domesticate 
themselves with him wherever he goes; and many of them, in 
their larva state, are of the greatest service in removing vegetable 
and animal impurities, which would otherwise accumulate, and 
become exceedingly offensive. 

In the Hemiptera the fore wings begin to yield in importance 
to the hinder ones, being of a leathery consistence in their basal 
portions, with the apical part membranaceous; the hind wings 
are entirely membranous, and are the chief organs of flight. 
The plant-bugs, to one genus of which order belongs that noc- 
turnal pest, the bed-bug, though destitute of wings, is the typi- 
cal order of this class, which is separated from the class Orthop- 
tera by certain minute technical characters. In the Orthoptera, 
the fore wings reach their minimum of development in the order 
of Forficulites, or earwigs, before mentioned; where they are 
reduced to little, square, leathery coverings to the hinder wings, 
which, in these, are alone used in flying, as is also the case with 
the crickets and mole crickets ; in the grasshoppers, locusts, and 
cockroaches, they are as large as the fore wings, but still partly 
of the same leathery consistence, and of little use as organs of 
locomotion. 

In the Coleoptera, or beetle tribe, the fore wings completely 
lose their power of assisting in flight, as well as their membrana- 
ceous consistence, being of a hard, crustaceous character, and 
having for their only office that of protecting the membrana- 
ceous hind wings when not in use, and folded up beneath them. 
To this class belong the May-bugs, the death-watch, and 
sexton beetle before mentioned; the Spanish fly, or blister- 
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beetle, the lady-bird, the glow-worm, and numbers of others, 
are also members of this class. In some of its orders the wings 
are only partially or not at all developed; and the genus Lam- 
pytis, or glow-worm, affords an example of the female being 
entirely without wings, while the male appears under the form 
of a perfect winged beetle. The luminous property of the female 
is allowed by all naturalists; but even at the present day, though 
the fact has been again and again stated, some entomologists 
altogether deny the luminosity of the male; and even among 
those who are inclined to concede to him the possession of lamps, 
there are some who state that the lights are visible only while the 
male is at rest, and that they disappear when he is flying. We 
are able fully to confirm the testimony of those who state the 
male glow-worm to be luminous, and also to say with confi- 
dence that his light is displayed while on the wing; having, on 
one occasion, had the pleasure of seeing them in great numbers 
enter an open window, on a warm, moist, summer evening, and 
fly towards the candles. They alighted upon the table, on the 
hand, and on the dress of those near the table; the light of 
each was. perfectly apparent in the form of two or four small 
specks of light, placed towards the extremity of the abdomen ; 
and when the winged rover darted off into the dark part of the 
room, the points of light were visible for a considerable distance 
as he receded from view. 

There is one curious peculiarity belonging to the glow-worm 
which should be mentioned ; it is luminous in every stage of its 
existence; egg, larva, and pupa, all displaying the beautiful ra- 
diance although not equally with the perfect insect. This fact 
tends to cast a doubt upon the hypothesis which would limit the 
use of the light to the purpose of enabling the male to discover 
his partner in the dark. 

The extensive family of Aphides or plant-lice, offer many 
peculiarities deserving notice. ‘The various species are some of 
the greatest pests to which the gardener, the florist, and the 
farmer are in this country exposed. The species, for the most 
part, infest each its particular plant; for example, the Aphis of 
the hop (Aphis Humuli) is not found upon the rose-tree; nor 
that of the bean (4. Fade) upon the hop. ‘hese plant-lice 
often appear in immense numbers and overrun extensive districts 
in an incredibly short time. Like White of Selborne, many a 
lover of flowers has frequently had to lament the almost instan- 
taneous destruction of his honeysuckles, roses, and other favorite 
plants; which, “ one week the most sweet and lovely objects 
that the eye could behold, would become the next, the most 
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loathsome, being enveloped in a viscous substance, and loaded 
with Aphides or smother-flies ! ” 

The extraordinary rapidity with which these insects will some- 
times overrun a hop-garden, a rose-garden, a bean-field, or other 
collection of plants that may happen to suit their purposes, affords 
considerable countenance to the popular belief that they are 
wafted through the air by a peculiar haze or “ blue mist,” at- 
tendant upon an east wind; and this is sometimes partially true, 
so far as the autumnal migrations are concerned, but unfortu- 
nately for the popular hypothesis, at that time of the year the 
direct mischief for the season has been done; the immense swarms 
of Aphides sometimes seen in autumn, having completed their 
own share in the work of destruction, have quitted the scene of 
their former devastations, after depositing the eggs which are to 
give birth to a fresh brood in the following spring, and most pro- 
bably quickly perish, though this is a part of their history not yet 
satisfactorily ascertained. At all events, this seems to agree with 
facts which have been well established by direct experiment, 
and with the testimony of authors who have recorded their 
observations upon the economy of these insects. It is to be re- 
gretted that White was not as well acquainted with insects as with 
birds, or he would most likely have left us some valuable infor- 
mation upon the economy of these “ smother-flies.” A passage 
in his ‘ Natural History of Selborne,’ well describes the im- 
mense numbers of Aphides occasionally seen on the wing in their 
autumnal shifting of quarters; and the date pretty nearly agrees 
with Professor Rennie’ s observation, that he had remarked for 
several successive years that the hop-flies disappear soon after 
Midsummer, though the leaves had heen literally covered with 
them only a few days previously. White says :— 


“ At about three o’clock in the afternoon of this day [August Ist, 
1785], which was very hot, the people of this village [Selborne] were 
surprised by a swarm of Aphides, or smother-flies, which fell in these 
parts. Those that were walking in the street at that juncture found 
themselves covered with these insects, which settled also on the hedges 
and gardens, blackening all the vegetables where they alighted. My 
annuals were discoloured with them, and the stalks of a bed of onions 
were quite coated over for six days after. ‘These armies were then, 
no doubt, in a state of migration, and shifting their quarters; and 
might have come, as far as we know, from the great hop plantations of 
Kent or Sussex, the wind being all that day in the easterly quarter. 
They were observed at the same time in great clouds about Farnham, 
and all along the lane from Farnham to Alton.”—Letter 53, to 
Barrington. 
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Mr. Kirby also records the annoyance to which he was sub- 
jected later in the year by coming in contact with one of these 
migrant armies in the Isle of Ely; they flew into his eyes, mouth, 
and nostrils, and completely covered his dress. Similar appear- 
ances have not unfrequently been mentioned in the newspapers. 

Like the winged ants before spoken of, it is these winged 
Aphides which are the founders of new colonies, by depositing 
their eggs in places adapted for their reception; but unlike the 
ants, the parent Aphides take no further note of their eggs. 

The wonder naturally excited by the almost instantaneous 
appearance of large swarms of Aphides will, in great measure, be 
dissipated, when it is recollected that they are endowed with an 
amazing fecundity. The rapidity of their production is indeed 
enormous ; nine generations may descend from a single Aphis in 
the course of three months—this has been proved by experi- 
ment—and each generation has been said to average one hundred 
individuals; so that Réaumur’s calculation, that a single female 
may be the progenitor of 5,904;900,000 descendants during her 
own life, large as the number ‘is, is probably within the mark. 
Professor Rennie says that he has counted upwards of a thousand 
Aphides at a time upon a single hop-leaf; supposing, therefore, 
each of the thousand to be capable of producing the number of 
descendants mentioned by Réaumur, we need not resort to the 
popular belief in the blight-producing property of the east wind 
to account for the rapidity with which a hop-garden is frequently 
overrun with a pest, against whose ravages no adequate protec- 
tion has yet been discovered. 

Whatever degree of qualification we may feel inclined to apply 
to the statements of the rate of increase of Aphides, it is un- 
deniable that they do multiply with extreme rapidity, and their 
production is attended with circumstances which have no exact 
parallel in the animal kingdom, Certain two-winged flies are 
viviparous, that is, instead of depositing eggs, according to 
the general law obtaining among insects, their young ones are 
produced alive, in the form of larve or pup ; but whether eggs 
are deposited, or living young brought forth, neither mode of 
increase takes place until the parent flies have paired. Aphides, 
on the contrary, at certain times of the year, are endowed with 
the remarkable faculty of producing living young without having 
ery paired ; and this is not confined to the original parent, 

ut is also shared by the descendants for several generations. 
Bonnet, a French naturalist, took the precaution to isolate some 
of the first-hatched wingless females of the Aphis inhabiting the 
oak tree, as soon as they were excluded from the egg, and he 
found, that in the course of three months, nine generations were 
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successively produced in this way, although care was taken that 
no males should have access to the females. ‘Towards autumn, 
however, the power of giving birth to a living progeny is lost, 
and eggs are deposited in the usual way, after pairing, no doubt 
because they are better adapted to withstand the rigours of 
winter than living individuals would be: and from these eggs 
the race is renewed in the following spring. 

An accurate observer before quoted, who, under the pseudo- 
nyme of Rusticus,* used to publish some extremely lively and 
pleasing descriptions of the every-day proceedings of animals, in 
a letter on “blights,” details the mode of production of Aphides 
in the following words :— 


*T have taken a good deal of pains to find out the birth and parent- 
age of true blights; and for this purpose have watched, day after 
day, the colonies of them in my own garden, and single ones which I 
have kept in-doors, and under tumblers turned upside down; the 
increase is prodigious ; it beats everything of the kind that I have 
ever seen, heard, or read of. Insects in general come from an egg,— 
then turn to a caterpillar, which does nothing but eat,—then to a 
chrysalis, which does nothing but sleep,—then to a perfect beetle or 
fly, which does nothing but increase its kind. But blights proceed 
altogether on another system ; the young ones are born exactly like 
the old ones, but less ; they stick their beaks through the rind, and 
begin drawing sap when only a day old, and go on quietly sucking 
away for days; and then, all at once, without love, courtship, or 
matrimony, each individual begins bringing forth young ones, and 
continues to do so for months, at the rate of from a dozen to eighteen 
every day, and yet continues to increase in size all the while ; there 
seem to be no males, no drones,—all bring forth alike. Early in the 
year these blights are scattered along the stems, but as soon as the 
little ones come to light, and commence sap-sucking close to their 
mother, the spaces get filled up, and the old ones look like giants 
among the rest,—as here and there an ox in a flock of sheep,—when 
all the spare room is filled up, and the stalk completely covered. ‘The 
young ones, on making their first appearance in the world, seem 
rather posed as to what to be at, and stand quietly on the backs of 
the others for an hour or so; then, as if having made up their minds, 
they toddle upwards, walking on the backs of the whole flock till they 
arrive at the upper end of the shoot, and then settle themselves quietly 
down, as close as possible to the outermost of their friends, and then 
commence sap-sucking like the rest; the flock by this means extends 
in length every day, and at last the growing shoot is overtaken by 


* We are happy to learn that the delightful papers on Natural History by 
Rusticus have been collected, and are now being printed in a handsome volume 
(with illustrations), from which we have been kindly allowed to make some 
quotations, 
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their multitude, and completely covered to the very tip. Towards 
autumn, however, the blights undergo a change in their nature, their 
feet stick close to the rind, their skin opens along the back, and a 
winged blight comes out—the summer generations being generally 
wingless. These are male and female, and fly about and enjoy them- 
selves; and, what seems scarcely credible, the winged females lay 
eggs, and whilst this operation is going on, a solitary, winged blight 
may be observed on the under-side of the leaves, or on the young 
shoots, particularly on the hop, and differing from all its own progeny 
in being winged and nearly black, whereas its progeny are green and 
without wings. ‘These are mysteries which I leave you entomologists 
toexplain. In May, a fly lays a lot of eggs; these eggs hatch and 
become blights; these blights are viviparous, and that without the 
usual union of the sexes, and so are their children and grandchildren, 
—the number of births depending solely on the quantity and quality 
of their food ; at last, as winter approaches, the whole generation, or 
series of generations, assumes wings, which the parents did not possess, 
undergoes frequently a change in colour, and in the spring, instead of 
being viviparous, lays eggs.”’—Letters of Rusticus, p. 67. 


To the singular tribe of blights we are now treating on belongs 
the hop-fly,—an insect, which, as Rusticus well says, “has more 
rule over the pockets and tempers of mankind, than any other ; 
its abundance or scarcity being the almost only criterion of a 
scarcity or abundance in the crops of hops.” It is scarcely 
necessary to allude to the speculative operations which arise from 
this cause. Rusticus contrasts the amount of duty paid in 1802, 
with that paid in 1825 and 1826. The former year was favoura- 
ble to the increase of the hop-fly, and the duty paid was £15,463 
10s. 5d. The fluctuations of the years 1825 and 1826 are so 
curious, that we quote the passage :— 


“In 1825, the duty commenced at 130,000, but, owing to the 
excessive increase of the fly, had, in July, fallen to 16,000/. ; at the 
beginning of September, it rose to 29,000/., but towards the end fell 
again to 22,000/.; the amount paid was 24,317/. Os. 1ld. In the 
following year the summer was remarkably dry and hot; we could 
hardly sleep of nights with the sheets on; the thermometer for 
several nights continued above 70 degrees all the night through: the 
crop of hops was immense, scarcely a fly was to be found, and the 
betted duty, which began in May at 120,000/., rose to 265,000/. ; 
the old duty actually paid was 269,331/. Os. 9d.; the gross duty, 
468,4012. 16s. 1d., being the largest amount ever known. From this 
it will appear that, in duty alone, a little, insignificant-looking fly has 
control over 450,000/. annual income to the British Treasury; and, 
supposing the hop-grounds of England capable of paying this duty 
annually, which they certainly are, it is very manifest, that in 1825, 
these creatures were the means of robbing the Treasury of 426,000/. 
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This seems a large sum, but it is not one-twentieth part of the sums 
gained and lost by dealers during the two years in question.” —Letters, 
p. 75. 


Rusticus, in the following passage, describes some of the 
curious effects of the attacks of blights, or Aphides, upon the 
plants infested by them. 


“ All blights infest the young and juicy shoots, and leaves of plants, 
for the purpose of sap-sucking; and the plants honoured by their 
operations forthwith play the most amusing and incredible vagaries; 
bearing blossoms instead of leaves, leaves instead of blossoms ; twisting 
into corkscrews stems which ought to be straight, and making straight 
as sticks those which, as the scarlet-runner and hop, ought to twine; 
sometimes, as in the peach, making the leaves hump up in the middle, 
and causing the tree to look as though it had a famous crop of young 
fruit; making apple-trees bear blossoms on their roots, and causing 
roots to grow out of their young shoots; and, by tormenting orchards 
in this way, preventing the fruit from ripening, and making it woolly, 
tasteless, and without juice. It is amusing to see with what regularity 
the blights station themselves on the young shoots of the guelder-rose, 
crowding so close together, that not a morsel of the rind is to be seen, 
and not unfrequently forming a double tier, or two thicknesses ; the 
poor sprig losing its formal, unbending, upright position, and writhing 
itself into strange contortions.”—Letters, p. 66. 

Independently of the direct injuries to plants arising from the 
sap-sucking propensities of Aphides, there is another effect pro- 
duced by them, by which all the old naturalists were exceedingly 
puzzled. Even White could not account for the “viscous sub- 
stance” which enveloped his honeysuckles, otherwise than by 
supposing “that in hot weather, the effluvia of flowers in fields 
and meadows and gardens, are drawn up in the day by a brisk 
evaporation, and then in the night fall down again with the dews, 
in which they are entangled ;” an hypothesis as tenable as that 
of Pliny, who hesitated whether he should call honey-dew, the 
substance alluded to, “the sweat of the heavens, the saliva of the 
stars, or the liquid produced by the purgation of the air.” Trees 
and other plants are sometimes greatly disfigured by the quantity 
of this sweet clammy substance, which not only gives them an 
unsightly appearance, but prevents the leaves from performing 
their proper functions. Much has been written upon honey-dew 
and its origin; some authors have described it as “a peculiar haze 
or mist, loaded with a poisonous miasm,” by which the leaves are 
stimulated to the morbid secretion of a saccharine and viscid 
juice; others have ascribed it to electrical causes; and others, 
again, have believed it to be produced by the leaves of plants, in 
consequence of their roots being attacked by insects. ‘The truth 
is, however, that honey-dew is a peculiar syrupy fluid, secreted by 
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Aphides, and expelled from their bodies through two short tubes 
placed on their back. That this is its true origin has been well 
ascertained. It never occurs on plants on which the Aphides are 
not present at the same time, or which have not been recently 
infested by them; it is always deposited on the upper side of 
the leaf; and the insects may be actually observed in the act of ex- 
pelling it from their tubes. On one occasion we saw this honey- 
dew falling in such quantities from a cherry-tree trained against 
a wall, and standing at the proper angle with regard to the sun, 
that a beautiful little Iris was formed in the shower, with all the 
proper colours, just as a similar bow may be produced at will by 
directing a stream of water from a garden-engine against a wall, 
so as to forma fine spray, opposite the sun. Mr. Robt. Patterson, 
in his delightful little book on ‘The Natural History of the In- 
sects mentioned in Shakspeare’s Plays,’ relates a circumstance 
which fell under his own observation. He says,— 


“On a fine day, in the month of September, 1829, when I was 
visiting the beautiful demesne of Lord Annesley, at Castle-wellan, I 
noticed a holly-tree, on which a number of wasps were continually 
alighting, running rapidly over its leaves, and flitting from branch to 
branch. A number of holly-trees were scattered over the lawn; but 
not one exhibited the same exhilarating bustle. 1 sat down beside it, 
to endeavour to ascertain what peculiar attraction this tree possessed, 
and soon found that the wasps were not its only visitors. A number 
of ants were plodding quietly along the twigs and leaves, exhibiting, 
by their staid and regular deportment, a singular contrast to the rapid 
and vacillating movements of the wasps. I now discovered, that both 
ants and wasps were attracted by a substance which was plentifully 
sprinkled over all the leaves,—the celebrated honey-dew of the poets. 
This substance is a secretion deposited by a small insect, which is 
green upon the rose-tree, and black upon the wood-bine, and which 
entomologists distinguish by the generic name of Aphis. ‘The liquid 
they deposit is perfectly pure, and rivals either sugar or honey in its 
sweetness. The ants not only suck it up with eagerness, whenever it 
can be found, but they possess the art of making the Aphides yield it 
by patting them gently with their antenna ; and one particular species 
of ant is said to confine the Aphides in apartments constructed solely 
for that purpose, to supply them with food, to protect them from 
danger, and to take, in every respect, as much care of them as we 
should do of our milch cattle.”—p. 144. 


Strange and almost incredible as this proceeding on the part of 
the ants may appear, it has been fully verified by accurate ob- 
servers. One hittle extract from Rusticus may be quoted in 
reference to the connexion of the ants and Aphides, as well as to 
show the kind of enemies the latter are exposed to. 


“ You will never find a plant of any kind infested with the Aphis, 
without also observing a number of ants and lady-birds among them, 
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and also a queer-looking insect, like a fat lizard, which is, in fact, 
the caterpillar of the lady-bird. The connexion of the ants and the 
Aphis is of the most peaceful kind that can be conceived ; their object 
is the honey-dew which the Aphis emits; and, far from hurting the 
animal which affords them this pleasant food, they show it the greatest 
possible attention and kindness,—licking it all over with their little 
tongues, and fondling it, and patting it, and caressing it with their 
antenne in the kindest, prettiest way imaginable :—not so the lady- 
bird, or its lizard-like caterpillar; these feed on the blights most 
voraciously, a single grub clearing a leaf, on which were forty or 
more, in the course of a day. The perfect lady-bird is a decided 
enemy to them, but not so formidable a one as the grub. The eggs of 
the lady-bird may often be seen on the hop-leaf; they are yellow, and 
five or six in a cluster placed on their ends; these should on no 
account be destroyed, as is too often the case, but, on the contrary, 
every encouragement should be given to so decided a friend to the 
hop-grower. 

“ Besides the lady-bird and its grub, there are two other terrible 
enemies to the poor Aphis ; one of these is a green, ungainly-looking 
grub, without legs, which lies flat on the surface of the leaf, and 
stretches out its neck, just like a leech, till it touches one of them ; 
directly he feels one he seizes it in his teeth, and holds it up, wrig- 
cling in the air, till he has sucked all the goodness out of it, and left 
a mere empty skin. ‘This curious creature turns to a fly which has a 
body banded with different colours, and which in summer you may 
often observe under trees and about flowers, standing quite still in the 
air as though asleep, yet, if you try to catch him, darting off like an 
arrow. ‘The other has six legs, and very large, strong, curved jaws, 
and is a most ferocious looking fellow, strutting about with the skins 
of the blights which he has killed on his back. This fierce fellow 
comes to a very beautiful fly, with four wings, all divided into meshes, 
like a net, and two beautiful golden eyes. All these creatures, which 
thus live on the plant-lice, have a very strong and disagreeable smell 
in the perfect state.”—Letters of Rusticus, p. 77. 


We must borrow one quotation from the Episodes, showing 
the equanimity with which the Aphides sustain the attacks of 
their insect foes. 


“Let us conclude our ‘ Article on Aphides’ with a few distinguish- 
ing traits of their personal character and peculiar physiology. ‘ Cha- 
racter ! (say you) what scope for the display of character in a little 
denizen whose world is comprised in a single leaf or flower-bud— 
who is born but to eat and be eaten ? Why, it is with reference to 
the latter point, that very law of its existence which condemns it to 
be eaten, that our little Aphis exhibits a notable pattern in the virtue 
of passive endurance and submission to the degrees of fate. Never 
did Turk bend his neck to the bow-string, or rush upon the scimitar 
with more perfect composure and nonchalance, than does our lamb of 
the leaf submit itself to the murderous jaws of its lion-like or wolf- 
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like destroyers, seeming perfectly at ease, and enjoying life to the last 
bite or sup, while its merciless slaughterers are heaping up carcasses 
around. One of their devourers, indeed, the grub or larva before 
mentioned of the lace-winged fly, seems to play the part of a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, dressing itself up in the skins of the slain ; but as 
the composure of the Aphis flock appears equally undisturbed where 
no such disguise is put on, it would be unfair to suppose they are 
deceived into philosophy. ‘But perhaps, (say you) they are not 
aware of the presence of their enemies.’ Possibly not; but yet they 
seem to have the same organs of perception as other victimised in- 
sects, which, under the same circumstances, generally testify alarm, 
and make vigorous efforts to escape.” 


And here we must conclude our imperfect and superficial view 
of an inexhaustible subject. It was our intention to have brought 
upon the stage other performers, and to have exhibited them in 
other scenes equally wonderful with those described; we had 
also prepared some elaborate remarks upon classification and 
system, intending that the scientific should have followed the 
popular as a sort of make-weight: but alas! 


“The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 


We have already exceeded our limits, and must here finish our 
attempts to show that the meanest insect possesses claims to 
consideration which only require to be seen and understood to 
be universally acknowledged. 








Art. VI.—1. On the Relations of the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein to the Crown of Denmark and the German Confederation, 
and on the Treaty Engagements of the great European Powers 
in reference thereto. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford, and Advocate in Doctor’s 
Commons. London: Longman and Co. 1848. 

2, Germany Unmasked; or Facts and Evidences explanatory of 


her real views in seeking to wrest Schleswig from Denmark. 
London: Pelham Richardson, Cornhill. 1848. 


he King of Prussia, and several of the powers composing 
part of the Germanic Confederation, have invaded the 
territories of the king of Denmark, under the plea that the 
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duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, which have hitherto been re- 
garded as important portions of the kingdom of Denmark, are 
“* male fiefs,” and do not admit of the succession of * females,” 
Learned professors have delivered lectures, in various German 
universities, on the intricacies and niceties of the feudal system; 
and students have rushed from the lecture-rooms to enforce 
the doctrines of their teachers, by enrolling themselves in 
armed bands to attack the territory of a king who will not 
inscribe on his banners, “ No women allowed to gover 
here.” Of all the pretexts for war ever heard of, this is perhaps 
the most preposterous. A people ruled by absolute princes, 
who denied to them, until the revolution of France in February 
last, any of the powers of self-government—trial by jury, or 
freedom of the press—affect to be incensed at the indignity 
offered to the feudal law, and alarmed at the possibility that 
at some interval of time, in some territory in which they 
have no political authority, or right to interfere, the doctrines 
relating to “male fiefs’ may be disregarded. The trade of 
central Europe is suspended, fire and sword are carried into 
the territory of Denmark, lest a princess shall become a queen, 
and govern Schleswig and Holstein. 

It is not that there is at present a queen of Denmark; it is not 
that the liberties of the people are in danger ; it is not that any 
German expects such a queen to be the leader of an army 
against Germany ; it is not that any law has been passed injurious 
to the trade, commerce, property, or privileges of the people, that 
the peace of Europe has been broken. It is not even on the fairer 
ground that the population of Schleswig is partly German, and 
Holstein chiefly so, and that a connexion with Germany is there- 
fore more popular with this portion of the inhabitants of the two 
duchies than their present union with Denmark. The transcen- 
dental politicians of Germany have argued the question as one of 
law and of principle; and we purpose to follow their example: 
warning the reader that the real object of the Germans is to 
gain possession of the sea-ports of the two provinces, and thereby 
so to affect the trade of Hamburg as to force it to surrender its 
privileges as a free port, and join the Customs Union of the Zoll 
Verein :—a question in which, it is hardly necessary to observe; 
the merchants of this country are greatly interested.* 





* “ Tt is not a little curious that the designs of Germany upon Holstein and 
Schleswig should have found their greatest degree of development in the self- 
same year which witnesses the termination of the treaty of trade and naviga- 
tion between England and the Zoll Verein, and which the latter has already 
signified through Prussia its intention not to renew upon the same terms. 
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In the abstract we are about to give of the historical events in 
relation to the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, we rely prin- 
cipally on the work of Dr. Twiss; and if we do not always refer 
to particular pages of his publication, it is not with a view to evade 
our obligation to him. He has been compelled, from the nature 
of his argument, to enter into details and to reply to objections 
which it is not necessary for us to notice. He has tracked those 
he dissents from to their innermost recesses, and has left to others 
to enforce the judgment, which, though it is a merit of his argu- 
ment to be inevitable, might have been more distinctly delivered. 
But if this be a defect, it is yet a sign of the candour and im- 
partiality of his examination of the subject. 

We may premise, however, and shall subsequently explain, that 
the whole legal question, without any reference whatever to re- 
mote historical facts, is properly determinable by ascertaining in 
what hands the sovereign power over Holstein and Schleswig is 
vested. 

All that could be strictly required, in order to determine 
whether the conduct of the new Diet of Germany, or Frankfort 
Parliament, in this matter, were right or wrong, would be 
merely to advance sufficient proof to negative its right of 
sovereignty over the internal affairs of the two duchies. This 
being done, any discussion on the ancient feudal condition of 
the duchies, however interesting as illustrating a past state of 
society and the political changes it has undergone, might with 
perfect propriety be disregarded in any ultimate conclusion. 
We cannot concur with Dr. Twiss, that any part of the case 
gives rise to any “most intricate question,” though it may 
have led “to laborious publicistic researches” among many 
learned Germans, who, in illustrating the institutions of the 
darker ages, have been unable to emerge from the mist of their 
pursuits, 





With reference to this point the author of a pamphlet entitled ‘The Zoll 
Verein, with its Baltic Ports, and Hamburg’ (the wish being father to the 
thought as regards the latter and Kiel), published in Berlin, in 1845, 
observes— 

«4 year is approaching which must be of the greatest consequence for the Zoll 
Verein, the year 1848. In that year terminates not only the important treaty of 
navigation concluded between England and the Zoll Verein, and which will hardly 
be renewed without modifications ; but also the treaties which England has entered 
into with the northern maritime States of Germany: so that in respect as well of the 
position which the Zoll Verein will be able to assume in its external relations, as of 
the question whether the northern maritime states shall be still more detached from 
the Union, the year 1848 must be regarded as one in which a struggle will take place 
respecting the honour and greatness of the common fatherland—in which the question 
must be decided whether Germany is to be further divided, or to take a step towards 
greater unity.’ ’”’—Germany Unmasked, p. 17. 
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The questions in issue are thus stated by Dr. Twiss :— 


“ The prospective failure of male heirs of the elder royal line of the 
house of Oldenburg, which has now occupied the throne of Denmark 
for four complete centuries, has given rise to very animated discus- 
sions as to the eventual succession in the duchy of Schleswig upon 
the extinction of the male line of the elder branch. It has been main- 
tained, that the succession in the duchy is governed by the same 
law, since 1721, as the succession of the crown of Denmark ; and that 
upon the possible failure of male heirs, the duchy will descend 
to the female heirs of Frederick III., according to the law of 
succession known as the ler regia; whilst, on the other side, it is 
contended that the duchy has a law of succession distinct from and 
at variance with the provisions of the lex regia, and that upon the 
eventual failure of male heirs to the present duke, King Frederick VII. 
of Denmark, and to his uncle, prince Ferdinand, the duchy will vest 
in the male heirs of the younger royal line, and to the exclusion of 
the sons of the sisters of the late king, the first cousins of the present 
duke. It has further been contended, that the connection of Schleswig 
and the duchy of Holstein is more close and fundamental than that 
which exists between Schleswig and the crown of Denmark ; and that 
as Holstein was an ancient fief of the German empire, and could not 
vest in females, or be transmitted through females to their male heirs, 
but must descend to the next heirs of the male line, so Schleswig, 
being inseparably [?] connected with Holstein, must likewise devolve 
to the male line, to the exclusion of the female succession.”—>p. 52. 


The Duchy of Schleswig contains 3,444 square miles; its 
population (1847) 362,000, of which 180,000 are Danes, and 
26,000 Frises. Its chief town is Flensburg, of which the popu- 
lation, a few years since, was about 16,500. 

The Duchy of Holstein contains 3,223 square miles; its 
population (1847) 479,364, who are mainly Germans. Its chief 
town is Altona, which contains upwards of 25,000 inhabitants. 

The Duchy of Lauenburg, belonging to Denmark, south of 
Holstein, is not to be disregarded in this dispute, and contains 
462 square miles, and a population of upwards of 30,000. 

The form of government existing in Denmark has been thus 
described :— 


“Denmark is an absolute and hereditary monarchy, founded on 
three fundamental laws,—the Act of Sovereignty of 1661, the King’s 
Law (Kong Lowen, or Lex Regia) of 1665, solemnly ratified by the 
whole nation; and the Native Subject’s Law (Ind fotts retten) of 
1776. As Duke of Holstein and Lauenburgh, the king is a member 
of the German Confederation, holds the tenth rank in point of pre- 
cedency, has three votes in the full assemblies of the Diet, pays a 
yearly quota of 2,000 florins (about £90), towards the expenses of 
the confederation, and furnishes a contingent of 3,900 men to the 10th 
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corps of the confederate army. The sovereign must be of the Augsburg 
confession of faith, and must uphold its ascendency in his dominions. 
He attains his majority on reaching his fourteenth year: descendants 
in the male line succeed in preference to females. ‘The sovereign 
fixes the allowances to be made to the members of the royal family of 
his own free will; all legislative and administrative acts proceed from 
his own will and pleasure. The nobility consist of one duke, nineteen 
counts, and twelve barons. In Holstein and Schleswig, there is an 
equestrian community of about twenty seignoral families, who enjoy 
the rents and profits of all the sequestrated monastic estates, to the 
amount of several millions of dollars per annum, and exclude the re- 
maining moiety of the noble landholders in these provinces from all 
participation in that revenue. By a decree of May, 1834, the kingdom 
was divided into four electoral districts, each of which has at present 
its provincial assembly ; these districts are, the Danish islands, which 
choose from 66 to 70 representatives; Jiitland, which chooses from 
51 to 55; Schleswig chooses 54, and Holstein 48. The states of 
Lauenburg are of ancient date: they consist of the nobility, hierarchy, 
and representatives of towns, but seldom meet in full assembly, their 
affairs being despatched by a deputation which holds annual councils 
under the presidency of a marshal. ‘The four provincial assemblies 
must be called together at least once in two years: their consent is 
necessary to all alterations in laws affecting persons or property, public 
imposts, or requisitions for the national service ; and they are allowed 
to propose laws for the sovereign’s adoption, and to lodge complaints 
against any of the public authorities.” Penny Cyclopedia, 1837. 


The union of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden was, in 1397, 
declared by the states of the three kingdoms to be perpetual; 
but in 1521 Sweden separated itself, and in 1814 Denmark 
resigned Norway to Sweden, receiving in exchange Swedish 
Pomerania, which it afterwards exchanged for the duchy of 
Lauenburg. 

The duchy of Schleswig has been part of Denmark for at least 
900 years. In the beginning of the 15th century the Emperor 
Sigismund was called in as arbitrator, in a contention respecting 
it, and his decree contains these words :— 


“In his scriptis pronunciamus totam Justiam australem, in qua 
situata sunt Sleswik, Gottorp et alia loca ad ipsam Justiam perti- 
hentia una cum sylva Danica et insula Alssen et provincia Frisie, 
vulgariter Hertden, nuncupata cum omnibus juribus et pertinentiis 
suis pertinuisse et pertinere ac pertinere debere jure directi et utilis 
dominii ad regem et regnum Dacie.” 


At this time, therefore, the head of the German empire recog- 


nized Schleswig as a part of the kingdom of Denmark, 
In 1440 Count Adolph was invested with the duchy of 
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Schleswig, as an hereditary fief for his services in aiding a suc- 
cessful insurrection of the Danish nobles against King Eric, and 
placing his nephew Christopher on the throne, and these remark- 
able words were written in relation to this event— 


“The countries of Schleswig and Holstein have to thank King 
Eric, exclusively, for imposing on them the burthen of a common 
resistance, which united them together in spite of the difference of 
their language and their laws. The foundations of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein were then laid, when the spirit of insurrection spread through 
the territories of King Eric, and when the prelates and nobles of 
Jutland sought aid from Duke Adolph against the peasantry, who 
threatened to rise against the dominant orders as their oppressors.” 


And they were their oppressors. Wherever the feudal system 
prevailed, the nobles and chief lords governed by the most 
grinding tyranny; and the true cause of the discontent in Ger- 
many at this time is, that the sovereigns of both its larger and 
its petty principalities have hitherto stifled the expression of 
public opinion, and have placed stone upon stone over the burn- 
Ing crater of men’s thoughts, until an explosion was inevitable. 
A similar spirit of resistance to the abuses of government pre- 
vailed about the same time against Eric in his Kingdom of 
Sweden, when the army of the peasants, commanded by Engel- 
bert, obtained from him the renunciation of the crown of Sweden 
—an army which respected the property of private persons, and 
gave creation to a current proverb, that no man lost so much as 
the value of a fowl by it. 

In 1474 Holstein was created into a duchy. After the death 
of Christian, his son, John King of Denmark, and his brother 
Frederick, were elected by the states of Schleswig and Holstein 
joint dukes, and the duchies were shared in allotments between 
them, called the Segebery and Gottorp parts.. On the death of 
John, his son, Christian I1., succeeded to the Segeberg portion, 
but was deprived of his throne by his uncle Frederick, who thus 
united in himself both the Segeberg and Gottorp portions. 
Christian IIL., the successor and heir of Frederick, divided the 
duchies into three portions—the Sonderbeg, Hadersler, and 
Gottorp, giving the two last to his brothers, John and Adolph. 
John died without heirs in 1580, when the Hadersler portion 
was divided between the king and his brother Adolph. Frederick 
II., the son of Christian III., gave his brother John a third of 
the royal part of the duchies, as they were shared before the 
portion of his uncle fell in; but the estates refused to do homage 
to him. Thus arose reigning dukes and a proprietary duke. In 
this disposal of the duchies, the Estates were not consulted, and 
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the divisions were made by the mere act of the King of 
Denmark. 

In 1588 the Estates of Schleswig and of Holstein and 
Stormarns elected Christian IV. for the royal duchies, and Duke 
Philip of Gottorp for the Gottorp duchies; and then subse- 
quently the same formality was repeated. In 1608 the Emperor, 
Rudolph I1., as sovereign lord over Holstein, and Christian IV., 
as sovereign lord of Schleswig, enacted a family statute entailing 
the succession of the two Gottorp duchies on the eldest heir 
male of Duke Adolph, by right of primogeniture. In 1650 
Frederick III. enacted a similar statute as respected the royal 
duchies, and thus the right of election by the Estates was 
abrogated. 

One of the consequences of a war between Sweden and Den- 
mark was, that in 1658 the King of Denmark ceded the 
sovereignty of the Gottorp portion of the duchy of Schleswig 
to the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, the duke and his male de- 
scendants being released from all feudal obligations; and the 
King of Denmark ceded to himself, as lord of the royal duchies 
of Schleswig, the sovereignty over it. 

In 1660 the ecclesiastics, burghers, and peasants, in opposition 
to the nobles, succeeded in abolishing the elective title to the 
crown of Denmark, and in making the crown hereditary in the 
male and female descendants of King Frederick III. This 
change in the character and succession necessarily altered the 
mode of succession to every right belonging to the crown—to 
all its duchies and royal dependencies. 

In 1675, Christian V. made the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp pri- 
soner, and compelled him to renounce the sovereignty over the 
Gottorp duchy of Schleswig. In 1679 the duke was replaced in 
the sovereignty of the duchy; in 1684 he was again deprived of 
it, and the duchy was declared to be an escheat of the crown, in 
consequence of the duke’s rebellion; in 1689 the sovereignty 
was restored to the duke, and confirmed to his son in 1700. 

In 1709 the King of Denmark and the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp 
agreed to execute the highest act of sovereignty over the duchies, 
by agreeing to discontinue the form to convoke a diet, and to 
convoke merely a committee of prelates and knights, allowing them 
only a consultative voice. 

In 1714, the Duke Frederick of Gottorp having taken part with 
Charles XII. of Sweden, the King of Denmark took possession of 
the duchies. In 1720, Prussia and England, united with Den- 
mark and Russia, and the elector of Brunswick Lunenburgh, 
acceded to the alliance, and guaranteed to Denmark its possession 
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of the Gottorp duchy of Schleswig, contra quoscumque. The 
reunion of the Gottorp duchy of Schleswig was ratified by letters 
patent from Frederick LV. in 1721, and the prelates and nobles, 
including the dukes of Sonderberg and Augustenberg, did homage 
to the king as sole possessor of the duchy of Schleswig, and 
swore allegiance to him and his royal successors, “ secundum 
tenorem legis regia,” i.e. his successors according to the law of 
1660 regulating the succession of the crown of Denmark. In 
the oath taken to the king, the preamble recited that the king 
had thought good to reunite the former ducal part of the duchy 
of Schleswig to the royal part, and to incorporate it again asa 
portion torn away, injurid temporum, for ever unto the crown. 

Strange to say, the criticism of German writers has led to the 
discussion of the question of whether or not the duchies thus 
became re-united subject to the rule of succession governing the 
descent of the crown, or whether the Gottorp portion was re-in- 
corporated with the royal portion, subject to a different law of 
descent? If Schleswig was a fief of the crown of Denmark, as it 
undoubtedly was, the superiority of the fief necessarily follows 
the rule of succession to the crown. It was the sovereignty to 
the Gottorp portion of the duchy that was recovered back in 
1720. In the execution of a sovereign power, the succession in 
1658 was declared to be in the Duke Frederick and his heirs male; 
and it was also in the execution of a sovereign power, that the 
King of Denmark and the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp agreed that 
the diet should not in future be convoked. These acts were 
those of that supreme authority, which, in different forms, exists, 
and must exist, in every state, and is the source of every law. 
It is perfectly idle, therefore, to seek in the obscurity of the past, 
for an imaginary authority to control that power which is neces- 
sarily itself supreme, and which regards the laws or principles it 
sets to itself for its own guidance, only so long as such laws or 
principles are enforced by it. 

The Gottorp portion of the duchy of Holstein was ceded to 
Denmark in the middle of the last century, by the different par- 
ties having claimstoit. In August, 1806, the empire of Germany 
was dissolved, and the feudal title of the emperor ceased. _Im- 
mediately afterwards the King of Denmark (September 2nd, 1806) 
assumed the sovereignty of it by letters patent, declaring “that 
the duchy of Holstein, the lordship of Pinneburg, the county of 
Ranzau, and the town of Altona, should be combined under the 
general name of the duchy of Holstein, with the common body 
politic forming the monarchy of Denmark, as in every respect 
an unseparated portion of them, and consequently subject hence- 
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forward to the exclusive and absolute dominion of the crown of 
Denmark.” [“ souwmis dés ce moment « notre domination unique et 
illimitée.”’ | 

It is difficult to conceive what dispute could now arise relating 
to the succession of these duchies, or what is the value of any one 
fact relating to them, anterior to the year 1806, At that time 
the king of Denmark was sovereign (we use the word in its strict 
sense, as possessed of legislative authority) of Schleswig and of 
Holstein. No power beyond the limits of either duchy had any 
title to interfere with them, or to regulate their internal govern- 
ment, or to make or impose, or to enforce or control any law re- 
lating to their succession. 

Of this fact there is no doubt whatever, and it requires the 
possession of a dull mind not to perceive that any law relating to 
the succession of the duchy of Holstein, anterior to 1806, can 
have no valid operation against any law made by the sovereign 
authority of these duchies in, or subsequent to, that year, even if 
there were, though there is not, any anterior law opposed to a 
later one. ; 

So entirely did the sovereignty of Holstein pass to the King of 
Denmark, that in the edict, dated Fredericksburg, September 2, 
1806, these words were used :— 


“Les rapports de nos susdits pays avec les ci-devant tribunaux de 
lempire Germanique ayant enti¢rement cess¢é, nous arrétons et ordon- 
nons que le Dicastére scant a Gliickstadt sous la dénomination de 
tribunal supérieur du Duché de Holstein, sera & l'avenir la premitre 
autorité judiciare dans le Duché de Holstein subordonnée a nous seuls ; 
le tribunal provincial noble continuera toutefois de subsister sous notre 
seule autorité immédiate, jusqu’’ nouvelle disposition.” 


Then follow these expressions, which are decisive of the source 
from whence future laws were to come :— 


“Quoique par lannullation de la Constitution Germanique et la 
suppression des liaisons de nos susdits pays avec empire d’ Allemagne, 
les lois de cet empire aient aussi cessé d’y Ctre en vigueur, nous voulons 
cependant et ordonnons que jusqu’a Pétablissement d’une loi générale, 
au sujet de laquelle nous avons donné les ordres nécessaires, toutes 
les affaires judiciaires dans notre Duché de Holstein soient decidées 
(apres les lois et coutumes suivies dans chaque endroit y compris 
les regles prescrites par les lois de ’empire, autant gu’elles concernent 
le droit criminel et civil. A quoi un chacun devra se conformer.” 


In 1815, the King of Denmark joined the Germanic Con- 
federation as possessed of the duchy of Holstein, which had been 
part of the German Empire; and when the final Act of Con- 
federation was signed at Venice, May 15, 1820, he held also the 
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duchy of Lauenburg, which he had accepted in exchange for 
Swedish Pomerania. 

Now the first article of the “ Acte Finale” declares that “La 
Confederation Germanique est Union fédérale des Princes 
souverains et des villes libres de PAllemagne, union reposant sur 
le droit de ?Europe et formée pour le maintien de l’indépendance 
et de Pinviolabilité des Etats qui y sont compris, ainsi que pour 
la sireté intérieure et extérieure de l’Allemagne en général:”— 
thus guaranteeing to each other that sovereignty, and the in- 
violability of that sovereignty, which they had assumed on the 
dissolution of the Empire. 


“The provisions of the 13th article of the Federal Act, by which 
it was agreed ‘That there should be assemblies of estates in all the 
countries of the Confederation,’ reawakened once more the hopes of 
the nobles of Holstein [of the revival of their ancient privileges], 
which were, however, again damped by an ordinance of the King of 
Denmark, of the 9th of August, 1816, in which he announced his 
intention of establishing a provincial diet for the duchy of Holstein, 
and his resolution ‘not to restore the ancient extinct system, with its 
equally extinct consequences.’ The indisposition of the prelates and 
knights of Holstein to co-operate with the king, consequent on this 
announcement, raised great difficulties in the way of carrying into 
execution the proposed plan of 1816; and at last they took the 
extreme step of appealing to the Germanic Diet in 1822, on the 
ground that by the 56th article of the Federal Act it was provided, that 
‘the Constitution of existing States, recognised as being in vigor, 
cannot be changed except in a constitutional manner.’”—Dr. Twiss, 
p. 165. 


This petition was referred to a committee, and in the report 
on it the petitioners are described as “a minority of the prelates 
and knights.” The king declared through his envoy,— 


“That the ancient constitution of Holstein is not in vigour, and, 
consequently, the appeal of the petitioners to the 56th article is inad- 
missable; but that H.M. the King intends, according to Article 13 of 
the Federal Act, to grant to the duchy of Holstein a constitution in 
which, according to the 55th Article of the Federal Act, the ancient 
rights will, as far as possible, be considered and adapted to the condi- 
tions of the present time.”—Twiss, p. 167. 


In fact, the estates of Holstein were abrogated in 1712, and 
there was no pretence to refer to them as in existence. But one 
passage of the report is very important, as proving the un- 


scrupulous character of the later proceedings and declarations 
of the Diet :— 


“ That the wish of the petitioners for the consolidation of the union 
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between the duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, under one and the same 
constitution, which union is said to have been ratified as an essential 
portion of the privileges of Holstein in 1816—even if other scruples 
which may be raised against it are dismissed, is, for this reason, not an 
object to which the Federal Diet can possibly think of extending its 
intervention, inasmuch as the duchy of Schleswig does not belong to 
the German limits of Federal lands, and consequently, lies alto- 
gether beyond the influence of the Confederation.” 

In 1834, the decree already referred to (ante, p. 149), dividing 
the kingdom of Denmark into four electoral districts, was pro- 
mulgated. 

In 1842, the question of the succession to the duchies was 
raised in the Provincial States by M. Kleutze, in the following 
words :— 


“No subject can cause more uneasiness to thoughtful citizens than 
the uncertainty of the succession of Schleswig-Holstein. Yet this 
uncertainty exists. It has been shown by the first authorities on public 
law, that Schleswig-Holstein, in the absence of a distinct and uniform 
law of succession, may be divided between different princes, but this cir- 
cumstance has even been discussed in the public journals in such a way 
as to spread throughout the country generally a fear of the future dis- 
memberment of the territory. Theline of conduct for therepresentatives 
of Holstein is very clear. The subject altogether concerns the private 
law of the prince (Privat Fiirsten-recht). It would be highly incon- 
venient to utter an opinion about any order of succession, though it 
should be the most popular and the most desired. One thing is sufficient. 
May it please the wisdom of the father of our country (Landsvater) 
to secure the welfare of his subjects, and the unity of the state, by 
establishing an order of succession free from doubt.” 

The royal commissary undertook to express to the king the 
wish of the Assembly that the order of succession should be 
determined. Throughout Germany, books and pamphlets were 
published and lectures delivered adverse to the rights of Denmark, 
In 1846, letters patent fixing the order of succession were issued ; 
and their character cannot be better related than in the moderate 
and temperate language of the late king himself :— 

“TO THE DUKE DECAZES. 
“Wigh, August 24, 1846. 

“Monsieur le Duc Decazes et de Glucksberg—I shall devote a few 
more pages to the politics of the day, namely, as concerns the duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein. You are aware that I found it necessary 
to refuse the address of the provincial state of Holstein, as it contained 
a protest against my letter-patent, and against the succession, accord- 
ing to the royal law in Schleswig ; that the states have appealed to 
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the Frankfort Diet ; or, to express myself better, have communicated 
the documents to the German Confederation, and that afterwards the 
majority left the sitting. I convoked the petitioners, 1 sent another 
deputy of the University, but the Assembly not being in sufficient 
nuinber for voting, 1 dissolved the States on the 12th of the month, 
declaring that the members who had illicitly left the Assembly were 
responsible for any delay occasioned in the projects of law submitted 
to the provincial states. 

“ This conduct cannot, I am sure, be approved of by the people, 
and in general, I must congratulate myself on the attachment manifested 
towards me by the population in the duchies, especially in Schleswig. 
You know that the revolutionary party has contributed to let loose the 
lawyers and professors of Germany against me, and that it is very 
generally credited in Germany that “Denmark wishes to conquer 
Holstein and Lauenburg, and to incorporate those duchies in Den- 
mark. In the first place, the attempt would be madness, and no person 
could seriously suppose me impolitic enough to undertake it. Your 
cabinet will not have read that intention in my letter-patent, and it is 
only a bewildered brain, like that of M. A., that could attribute such 
an intention to me, and get into a fever upon it. The letter-patent 
contains only the assertion, founded on equity, that Schleswig, as well 
as Lauenburg, follow the same succession as the kingdom of Denmark, 
and it notifies my intention of obtaining the same certainty for every 
part of the duchy of Holstein, that the integrity of the Danish mo- 
narchy may not be altered. Moreover, I promised to the duchy of 
Schleswig, in the same letter-patent, that that duchy should remain 
independent in the same relationship as actually exists between that 
duchy and Holstein, so that I never wished to incorporate Schleswig 
with the kingdom of Denmark. What motives could there be to 
induce me to wish to incorporate Holstein and Lauenburg—and did I 
ever express such a wish? No, assuredly not! The integrity of the 
Danish monarchy means precisely the same thing as what is understood 
under integrity of the Prussian monarchy, for example. The latter 
consists of the kingdom of Prussia, which gives its name to the mo- 
narchy, and the different states of the German Confederation which 
are under the sceptre of the King of Prussia. Ours consists of the 
kingdom of Denmark, the duchy of Schleswig, and the duchies of 
Holstein and Lauenburg, states of the German ‘Confederation. I see 
no difference, and, notwithstanding this, the Germans stir up their 
bile, endeavouring to persuade people that I wish to tread upon the 
rights of Germany, and to deprive them of provinces by the stroke of a 
pen. ‘Truly, they pay too high a compliment to my power. I do not 
doubt that the Princes of the Confederation, and of the Diet of Frank- 
fort, will treat these false imputations as they deserve ; but meantime 
they may throw impediments in the determinations of the great powers 
who, doubtless, will be in favour of the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy. I have written to the King of Prussia ; my minister of 
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foreign affairs will address himself to Prince Metternich, and to the 
courts of the Tuileries, and St. James’s, at the same time that he will 
proceed in person to St. Petersburg, the bearer of an autograph letter 
to the Emperor, who, in virtue of tre aties, is more directly concerned 
in these matters. As yet the Emperor Nicholas’s reply to the protest 
of the Duke of Oldenburg is, that he did not wish to interfere in the 
matter, and I believe that he is well-disposed towards us. 

“The visit of the King and Queen of Sweden has contributed to 
cement the amicable relations between us, which must turn to the 
advantage of our subjects, and their visit gave me great satisfaction. 

“T conclude by repeating, Monsieur le Duc, that I am always, 

*“ Votre tout affectionné, 
“ CHRISTIAN.” 


With respect to the succession to the duchies of Schleswig and 
Lauenburg, there can be no doubt whatever. It is per rfectly idle 
to contend that. the relationship and connexion between Holstein 
and Schleswig should subject the latter to follow an alleged rule 
of law affecting the former only; for the King of Denmark may 
more reasonably and more strongly assért that Holstein should, 
for the same reason, follow the rule of succession relating to 
Schleswig. As respects Lauenburg, it was received in exchange 
for Swedish Pomerania, which had been transferred in exchange 
for Norway, the succession to which depended on the rule govern- 
ing the succession of the crown of Denmark. So that to deprive 
the crown of Denmark of Lauenburg, would leave it w ithout « any 
compensation for the loss of Norway ; and to deprive it of Hol- 
stein, if Lauenburg were retained, would render Lauenburg value- 
less as an exchange for the territory given to the King of Prussia. 

We are not arguing any other question than the one within the 
competency of the King of Prussia and the princes of the German 
Confederation to decide. They are not entitled to regard any matter 
but the mere legal right of Denmark to its present dominions. 
Whether Holstein should be attached to Schleswig, or Schleswig 
to Holstein, or whether the people of Holstein have any reason— 
and it does not appear they have any—to rebel against the crown 
of Denmark, are matters not within the competency of the Diet 
of Germany to interfere with. Its powers are confined to those 
given in the the Final Act of Confederation of 1820. The 56th 
article declares that, “Les constitutions d’états existantes, re- 
connues comme étant en vigueur, ne peuvent étre changés que par 
les voies constitutionnelles.” It does not declare that their rules 
of government shall not be changed; but, in order to preserve 
the. peace of Germany, they shall not be ‘changed by, violence. 
The object of it was, no doubt, to secure the joint assistance of 
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all the German princes against their subjects; for, as the princes 
of Germany were nearly absolute, every change they themselves 
made of their own free will, would necessarily have been consti- 
tutional. The 57th article of the Federal Act, indeed, provides, 
that the powers given by any institutions of the estates, shall not 
be construed literally, for it declares that,— 


“La Confédération Germanique ¢tant, i l'exception des villes libres, 
formée par des princes souverains, le principe fondamental de cette 
union exige que tous les pouvoirs de la souveraineté restent réunis 
dans le chef supr¢me du gouvernement, et, que par la constitution des 
états, le souverain ne puisse étre tenu d’admettre leur coopération que 
dans l’exercice de droits spécialement déterminés.” 


It would be a bold assertion to affirm that any of the late 
changes in Germany have been constitutional—though it would 
be a valid argument, founded on this 57th article, if the King of 
Denmark contended that as the powers of the Diet itself depended 
on constitutions existing in various states, which were only to be 
changed “par les voies constitutionelles,” his connexion with the 
empire has altogether ceased in consequence of the late revolu- 
tionary changes, and that the Diet is not authorised to call upon 
him to execute any of the engagements of the Federal Act, or to 
comply with any demand, if any such were made in the terms of 
that Act. Were there any tribunal to which this objection to the 
Diet itself could be partially referred, it might be held valid. 
It cannot be decided, and the King of Denmark has shown so 
much moderation, that his objections to the proceedings of the 
Diet have been confined to their incompetence to meddle with 
the internal affairs of his own kingdom. The Diet has no power 
to make any law for the internal government of any state of the 
empire, and its functions do not extend beyond the powers given 
by the Federal Act. 

The conduct of the King of Prussia in joining in the attack on 
Denmark is inexplicable. Is it to be supposed that the powers 
of Europe would have interfered with the possession of Norway 
by the crown of Denmark, if Holstein and Schleswig were not 
to have continued to be parts of Denmark? Or, having violated 
the treaty of Vienna in the affair of Cracow, does the King of 
Prussia intend to shake the right of Denmark to possess Lauen- 
burg, having profited by the arrangement through which it was 
transferred? Or, placing himself at the head of a revolutionary 
movement, does he believe that he will remain in the possession 
of territory transferred to him by the treaty of Vienna? The secu- 
rity of his own dominions depends on the faith and honour with 
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which he performs the engagements and treaties, to the conditions 
of which he is bound—not construing them, even when he has 
the opportunity, with strictness and astuteness, but in carrying 
them into execution in all their breadth and extent. 

The effect of the letters patent of September 2, 1806 (ante, 
p. 153), was, ipso facto, to make the Duchy of Holstein part of the 
dominions of the crown of Denmark. There was then no German 
Confederation in existence to interrupt or interfere with the legal 
effect of them. The Diet was a body subsequently constituted, 
and it has not, during the last thirty years, pretended to call them 
into question. 

There was no sovereign of Holstein in September, 1806, but 
the King of Denmark, and he alone, at that time, could make 
any law Telating to the sovereignty of Holstein. 

Assume, however, that there was a law of succession in force, 
at variance with the effect of the letters patent of 1806, how could 
it have any force or validity to bind the sovereign of that country ? 
“ Supreme power,” says Mr. Austin, in his invaluable work on 
Jurisprudence, “ limited by positive law, is a flat contradiction in 
terms. Unless the imagined restraints were ultimately imposed by a 
sovereign not in a state of subjection to a higher or superior sove- 
reign, a series of sovereigns ascending to infinity would govern the 
imagined community, which is impossible and absurd. Monarchs 
and sovereign bodies have attempted to oblige themselves or to oblige 
their successors to their sovereign power. But, spite of the laws 
which sovereigns have imposed on themselves, or which they have 
imposed on the successors to their sovercign powers, the position ‘that 
sovereign power is incapable of legal limitation,’ will hold univer- 
sally and without exception. The laws which sovereigns affect to 
impose upon themselves, or the laws which sovereigns affect to i impose 
on their followers, are merely principles or maxims which they adopt 
as guides, or which they commend as guides to their successors in 
sovereign power. A departure by a sovereign or state from a law of 
the kind in question is not illegal. In every, or almost every, 
independent political society, there are [such] principles or maxims 
which the sovereign habitually observes, and which the bulk of 
society, or the bulk of its influential members, regard with feelings of 
approbation. Not unfrequently such maxims are expressly adopted, 
as well as habitually observed, by the sovereign or state. More 
commonly, they are not expressly adopted by the sovereign or state, 
but are simply imposed on it by opinions prevalent in the community. 
Whether they are, however, expressly adopted by the sovereign or 
state, or are simply imposed on it by opinions prevalent in the com- 
munity, it is bound or constrained to observe them by merely moral 
sanctions. Or, (changing the phrase) in case it ventured to deviate 
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from a maxim of the kind in question, it would not and could not 
incur a legal pain or penalty, but it probably would incur censure, 
and might chance to meet with resistance from the generality or 
bulk of the governed.” 


There was no obstacle, therefore, to the /egality of the letters 
patent of the late King of Denmark. Those of 1806 were 
accepted by the people of Holstein. They did not apply to 
Schleswig. They distinctly attached Holstein to the Crown of 
Denmark. The letters patent of 1846 were intended to remove 
all doubt of the effect of those of 1806. It was for the King of 
Denmark alone to take care that they did not provoke censure 
or hostility among his subjects; and, after they were issued, he 
says, “he may congratulate himself on the attachment manifested 
towards him by the population of the duchies, especially of 
Schleswig.” That there would be some opposition in Holstein 
was to be expected ; for in that duchy there was a strong revolu- 
tionary party, as in other states of Germany. Nevertheless, he 
had a legal right to issue such letters patent, and neither the 
Diet nor any of the princes of Germany were entitled to in- 
terfere. 

If the Diet and the King of Prussia declared that there was a 
part of the territory of Denmark in Schleswig, namely, the port 
of Flensburg, which they were determined to attach to the 
German empire, the avowal of an intent to commit so gross an 
act of aggression would render all discussion needless. This has 
not been simply avowed; but certain pretences have been ad- 
vanced, the flimsy character of which it has been our object to 
explain. We have shown— 

1. That Lauenburg was granted in exchange for Pomerania, 
which had been granted to the King of Denmark on resigning 
Norway ; and that there is no other sovereign except the person 
who does or shall enjoy the Crown of Denmark who is entitled 
to it. 

2. That Schleswig was always a part of the dominions of the 
Crown of Denmark, and consequently follows the succession of 
that Crown. 

3. That the sovereignty of Holstein fell to the crown of Den- 
mark on the dissolution of the German empire, and that the 
legislature or sovereign authority of Denmark is entitled to make 
any law regulating the succession to it. 

4. That the Diet of the German Confederation has no power 
to interfere in the internal affairs of any of the states of the Con- 
federation, except so far as the Act of Federation authorises it, 
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and that, in this case, such interference is not authorised by the 
terms of that Act. 

By an ordinance issued Jan. 28, 1848, the late King of Den- 
mark, following the example of the King of Prussia, announced 
his intention to convoke a common legislative assembly of the 
united states of the kingdom of Denmark, and of the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein ; but the revolution of France broke out 
in February ; : provisional governments sprung up throughout 
Europe: and the fortress of Flensburg was seized by the prince 
of Augustenburg. The Germanic Diet rejected every public duty 
it had discharged, and carried resolutions, that in case the King of 
Denmark did not remove his troops from Holstein, force should 
be employed to secure the right (!) of Holstein to a union with 
Schleswig; that it recognised the provisional government of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and expected Prussia to take the members of 
the provisional government and its adherents under its protection. 

Prussia has acted according to the wishes of the Diet: but 
who could have expected the King of Hanover, the constant op- 
ponent in our House of Lords of every reform, to be among the 
chiefs of revolutionary kings! 

If it were possible to believe that the change in the govern- 
ment of Holstein desired by the Diet, would ‘lead to beneficial 
results to its population, it might be excused. But the effect of 
the course the Diet has taken, if successful, would be merely 
to add another sovereign prince to the number of those whose 
petty principalities are the source of evil to all Germany, and 
to leave its sovereign princes the power to form combinations 
that will render the proposed union of Germany impossible. 
Those who know how extensive are the internal changes required 
in every state of Germany before self-government can prevail ; 
the petty and local jealousies which exist; the influence of 
families and the claims of birth connected with political power ; 
and the different nationalities which will continue, must feel that 
the Diet has hitherto accomplished nothing towards amalga- 
mating the heterogeneous compound of gov ernments with which 
its connexion is acknow ledged. 

We admit that if any law proposed by the king of Denmark 
was calculated to excite exasperation and resistance, such an effect 
would be a sufficient condemnation of it. But the letters patent 
of the late king, in 1846, respecting the order of succession, do 
not appear to have caused any greater opposition in Holstein 
than might have been expected, and which, but for proceedings 
in different parts of Germany, would no doubt have been tran- 
sitory. The letters patent of 1846, for the meeting of a united 
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Assembly of the Danish States, were issued at a moment when 
an unfortunate concurrence of circumstances deprived them of 
the consideration and influence they might have had. If every 
State of Germany had not risen against their rulers, those letters 
might have been accepted and acted on—or, at all events, but for 
the unjustifiable interference of Prussia and of the Diet, the King 
of Denmark would have had the opportunity of revoking or of 
modifying them, when satisfied that they were unacceptable to 
a large portion of his subjects. This opportunity was not 
allowed him. 

Lastly, let it not be believed that the Duke of Augustenburg 
or the nobles of Holstein have been the advocates of popular 
rights. Their former contest with the Danish government was 
to be exempt from taxes, and to impose the entire burden of 
them upon other classes of the population. 


Since the above was written, Lord Palmerston is reported 
to have stated (Times, August 26th, 1848), that “the question at 
issue was not, whether Schleswig was to be wrested from the 
King-duke to whom it belonged; but it was a question compli- 
cated in its nature, and ofa different kind—namely, what should 


be the internal administration of Schleswig; whether it should 
be, as the Danish government wished it to be, a constitution 
combined with Denmark; or, as the German party wished, a 
constitution combined with the Duchy of Holstein.” This is 
not accurate. The immediate excuse for the revolt was, it is true, 
the new constitution, under which representatives of the duchies 
were to act with the representatives of Denmark: but the real 
question agitated, apart from the ulterior objects to which we 
have alluded, is one of succession, and whether or not Holstein 
shall be inherited by a female descendant of the royal family of 
Denmark, and Schleswig be attached to Holstein. The dispute 
would be of no importance to Germany, if it simply involved 
the question stated by Lord Palmerston. 
T. F. 
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Art. VII.—1. Digest of the Evidence on the . ccupation of Land 
in Ireland, Circulated by authority of the Commissioners. 
2 vols. 

. Report of Evidence taken by the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords on Colonization. 1848. 

. Life and Property in Ireland assured by Employment of the 
Destitute Poor in the Waste Lands. By John Douglas, Esq. 

. Over-Population, and its Remedy. By W. 'T. Thornton, Esq. 
Murray. ; 

5. A Plea for Peasant Proprietorship. By the same. 

6. A Plea for the Rights of Industry in Ireland, By G. Poulett 
Scrope, Esq., M. P. 

7. On the best Form of Relief to the Able-bodied Poor. By the 
same. Ridgway. 


8, Extracts of Evidence on the subject of Waste Lands’ Reclama- 
lion. With a Letter to Lord John Russell. By the same 
Author. 1847. 


9, The Improvement of Ireland by means of her Waste Lands. 
By W. Fagan, Esq., M. P. 


. a are —s demonstrating, that, upon the speedy 


regeneration of Ireland depends the salvation of Britain. 

That this is no exaggeration all must be convinced who will 
calmly weigh the following considerations :— 

First; this one island must be exclusively burthened with the 
cost of the re-conquest of the other, and its continued military 
occupation so long as the intolerable misery and consequent dis- 
affection of its population continues. And we say nothing here 
of the disgrace that must for ever attach to such a mode of 
governing a people of eight millions. 

Next; to the burthen of repressing revolt occasioned by 
misery must be added the cost of relieving that very misery, by 
continued drafts on the Imperial Treasury for “ rates in aid ” of 
bankrupt Irish Unions. 

Further ; the proximity of so numerous a population ripe for 
rebellion, and only waiting their “opportunity,” must seriously 
weaken the external power of Britain, and place her almost at 
the mercy of her jealous foreign rivals. The enthusiasm with 
which large meetings in New York and Philadelphia lately wel- 
comed the fabricated intelligence of the defeat of the Savon 
army at Ballingarry, ought to warn us of the feelings with which 
our “ Irish difficulty ” is regarded abroad, and of the advantage 
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which will infallibly be taken of it by the foreigner on every 
occasion of international difference. 

Worse, however, even than these—than all—is the certain and 
rapid deterioration in the condition of the bulk of the people of 
this island consequent on the constant overflow into it of the 
increasing mass of Irish misery, without other limit than the 
reduction of our native population to the same level of squalid 
wretchedness. 

For the immigration to which we are now exposed is not 
merely the ordinary, and perhaps unavoidable, influx of “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water” from the poorer to the richer 
country, which has always subjected our labouring population to 
a severe and galling competition—has established a crowded 
Irish quarter in all our large towns—and given almost a mono- 
poly of the lowest and most toilsome branches of unskilled 
industry to the Irish in England. Nor is it only the hurried 
escape of myriads from a country afflicted during the last two 
years by actual famine into one where wealth and charity com- 
paratively abound, by which beggary and pestilence have been 
recently propagated through the thoroughfares of our cities and 
counties. 

Bad, and indeed almost intolerable, as have been these inflic- 
tions, it is more than all these with which we are now threatened. 
It is that a deep-seated and general feeling has come to be enter- 
tained by the owners of the soil of the sister island that IRELAND 
must be largely CLEARED of the Irisn, as a first step towards 
the improvement of their property—the only means of saving it 
from being eaten up by paupers. And the clearance of Ireland 
of her supposed excess of population means, and can, in our 
opinion, eventuate in nothing else than its transfer in bulk to 
England. 

The feeling to which we refer exhibits itself through every 
class of Irish landlord, and in a variety of forms—from the 
amiable benevolence of Lord Fitzwilliam, who yet cannot with- 
hold the public expression of his opinion that “ the evil of 
Ireland, which must first be removed, is her seven millions of 
a cottier population*—and the phobanthropy (to coin a word) 
of the other, not over-wise, noble lords, who have been sitting 
silently for two years in committee upon a still embryo project 
of “Colonization from Ireland ”—down to the pettiest middleman 
of Connaught who, no longer able to hire the labour of his poor 
sub-tenants by letting them conacre at ten or twelve guineas 
the acre, to be worked out at wages of four-pence, or at most 
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sixpence, a-day, levels their hovels to get rid of the now unprofit- 
able incumbrances. 

The extent, indeed, to which the system of clearance is being 
proceeded with under the influence of this general feeling among 
those who have the power to execute it, ought to obtain far more 
attention from the public of this country than it has hitherto met 
with ; for they are deeply interested in its results. 

It dates its commencement from the period when the abolition 
of the forty-shilling freehold franchise put an end to the desire 
previously entertained by Irish landlords to multiply their 
tenantry for purposes of political jobbing. This motive having 
ceased to operate, they became suddenly alive to the fact, that 
the subdivision of holdings, effected chiefly by the middlemen, 
but tacitly, if not openly, encouraged by the head landlords, 
with a view to the increase of their parliamentary interest, had 
crowded their estates with a larger population than, under the 
usual wretched system of Irish agriculture, could be supported 
on the produce, leaving a sufficient surplus for rent. 

The result of this conviction was a very general determination 
among head landlords, firstly, not to renew leases on their 
expiry, lest subdivision should continue; and secondly, to clear 
off, as speedily as possible, the smaller tenantry and cottiers, 
who were now looked upon as nuisances. Then commenced the 
practice of eviction and house levelling, which in many districts 
was largely and unscrupulously acted upon; occasioning, of 
course, a vast amount of suffering among the evicted peasantry, 
and, as a natural consequence, a proportionate amount of alarm, 
agrarian combination, and crime, among those of the same class 
who saw themselves exposed to this exterminating process, and 
resorted, in self-defence, to any means, however criminal, which 
might prevent its extension. Tipperary County, so celebrated 
for its outrages, has always been equally remarkable for the 
number of its evictions (which Mr. O’Connell, in 1845, stated 
to' have exceeded 350,000 in number within the four years from 
1838 to 1842), and the internecine struggle between the pea- 
santry, anxious to retain their small farms and keep the sod turned 
up for the growth of the potato, and the landlords, who desired 
to consolidate farms and lay down arable to pasture. 

When the lamentable failure of the potato, in 1845 and 6, by 
depriving the small farmers and cottiers of the crop on which 
they lived, rendered them still less able to pay rent than before, 
and still more probable burthens upon the estates they inhabited, 
the efforts of the landlords to get rid of them were of course 
augmented, and with these the retaliatory, or rather, in intention, 
preventive, agrarian outrages were multiplied as a necessary 
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consequence. So fearful, indeed, and numerous became thiese 
offences, that Sir Robert Peel was induced to bring in his coer- 
cive measure of 1846, styled the ‘ Protection of Life and Preven- 
tion of Assassination Bill.” All must recollect how that measure 
was defeated by the Whigs, then in opposition, who, without 
probing too closely the true seat of the morbid feeling in which 
those crimes originated, declared generally for a remedial policy, 
in lieu of coercion; and out-voting Sir Robert Peel’s Bill with 
the aid of the Protectionists, succeeded him in office, under a 
solemnly implied pledge to remedy the grievances which made 
the Irish so unmanageable. 

But what are intentions or promises, however well meant, in 
the absence of sound views as to the cause of the evils to be 
cured, or definite plans for meeting them, and in the face of 
events, too, which defy control? The continued potato failure 
and increasing famine of 1846-7 added still further to the anxiety 
of landlords to get rid of the people on their properties, whom 
even the imperial largess of millions could not enable to pay rent 
—scarcely even to live. Moreover, the imminent prospect of an 
extended poor law was superadded to the other motives for 
clearance, which, consequently, was resorted to more largely than 
ever, in all its variety of forms. 

For it is a mistake to suppose that clearance is effected solely 
by eviction under legal process, There are many other means of 
effecting the same end, apparently less harsh, and less likely to 
excite the attention of the public,—means well known to Irish 
landlords and their agents. One of the latter, and a superior 
specimen of his class, Mr. Kincaid, gave, in evidence before the 
Lords’ Committee on Irish Colonization, in 1847, a very can- 
did and business-like account of the system. He had himself 
effected the clearance of several thousand tenants from the 
estates of Lords Sligo and Palmerston, Sir Robert Gore Booth, 
and other landlords in the north-west of Ireland. And this was 
generally done through the means of emigration to America, at a 
cost to the landlord of from three to six pounds per head. On 
being questioned as to the willingness of the people to be thus 
removed, Mr. Kincaid admitted enough to show how little even 
this, the most humane form of clearance, could be considered as 
the voluntary act of the exiles. Previous to the potato failure, 
he said, there was a very general indisposition among the people 
to quit their holdings; but ‘he famine rendered them very tract- 
able. A small farmer or cottier, necessarily in arrear of his rent 
through the loss of his chief or only crop, and liable, therefore, 
in law, to be summarily ejected on a few days’ notice, without 
shelter or food—at that very moment probably possessing no 
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means of supporting himself or his family, and dependent on the 
good word of the agent for the daily relief dole—was little likely 
to refuse an offer of gratuitous emigration to America, on con- 
dition of giving up his bit of land, and helping to pull down his 
cabin. Such a man, in fact, had no alternative, and could 
scarcely be considered a free agent. So, of course, he accepted, 
and emigrated—he and thousands of his class, under the pres- 
sure of a like necessity. The result of the vast amount of 
hurried emigration that took place in 1846-7, in these or similar 
circumstances, is now well known. It is briefly stated by Mr, 
Murdoch, the Emigration Commissioner, in his latest evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Lords.* 


“Tn Canada the mortality on the voyage, and in quarantine, among 
the Irish emigrants, was within a fraction of 11 per cent. The 
deaths among the Liverpool passengers, who are almost exclusively 
Irish, were equal to 15°39 per cent. ‘The deaths among the Cork 
passengers were equal to near 19 per cent.” 


But, as Mr. Kincaid tells us, and as we might indeed readily 
anticipate in the absence of his information, many landlords were 
either unwilling or unable to pay the sum necessary for convey- 
ing to the colonies the people they wished to get rid of. There 
was little difficulty, however, in effecting their object at a cheaper 
rate. The poor tenantry, situated as described above, were not 
in a condition to refuse any terms. They were dying of want— 
they and their families; and the offer of a few shillings, or a 
pound, at the utmost, was quite enough to induce them to quit, 
voluntarily, at it was called, the place of their birth, the scene of 
past history and labours, the bit of lard on which they had 
hitherto managed to exist, and to level the cabin in which they 
had grown up, or which they had built themselves, but where 
they were no longer permitted to dwell. Thousands upon thou- 
sands accepted such an offer. And when Mr. Kincaid is asked 
“where they went ?” his reply was, that he presumed to England. 
Somewhere, of course, they went, with the help of the few shil- 
lings in hand; and became thenceforward, unless released from 
suffering by death, a burthen to somebody. But their landlord 
got rid of them: which which was all he wanted or cared to know. 

Let us trace one of these families, which the evidence recently 
given by Mr. Wakefield, before the Lords’ Committee, enables 
us todo, He says :— 


“T live in Cheshire, on the highway of Irish pauper immigration. 





* Q. 2,908, ‘Minutes of Evidence before Select Committee on Colonization 
from Ireland,’ 1848, 
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I see these wretched people constantly. I saw an instance the other 
day. An Irish family encamped near my house. The moment the 
servants observed them they considered they were a pestilence (of 
course), and must be driven away. I went down to their camp, and 
found a poor family, consisting of four children, their mother, and 
grandmother. ‘The account the woman gave was, that they had come 
from fifteen miles beyond Athlone. ‘They had brought with them a 
tattered blanket, and stuck it on sticks out of a hedge, and slept under 
it on the bare ground, I saw smoke, and a kettle boiling, and asked, 
‘What have you got there? ‘Nettles,’ was the reply. The story 
they told me, which was corroborated by the man, whom I afterwards 
met, was this. ‘They had existed for some years on three acres of 
potato-ground. But they had none to plant this year. The work- 
house was overflowing. There was nothing left for them but to leave. 
Their master (landlord) said, ‘ If you will go, I will give you a pound 
note,’ and with this pound they begged their way to Dublin, paid the 
passage of seven of them to Liverpool, and then begged their way to 
where I saw them, thirty-six miles from Liverpool.” 


On being further asked, “Do you not think the immigra- 
tian of Irish paupers, such as you have described, to be a cala- 
mitous circumstance to the country to which they go,” he replies 
(as who would not ?) :— 


“T think the calamity so great that we cannot conceive the extent 
of it. It must deluge Great Britain with poverty and wretchedness, 
and gradually but certainly equalize the state of the English and Irish 
peasantry. ‘The calamity is increasing every year, every month, every 
day.”* 


While the process thus described was going on upon hundreds 
of estates in Ireland, who can wonder at the frightful swarm of 
starving and diseased wretches which settled upon Liverpool, and 
Glasgow, and Bristol, and London, and indeed over all England, 
in the course of last year? Or can any one feel surprise at the extra- 
ordinary contemporaneous increase of agrarian outrages ;_ which 
compelled the same Whig ministers who, in 1846, had indig- 
nantly repudiated coercion and Protection of Life Bills, to call 
Parliament together, in November, 1847, for the express pur- 
pose of passing a measure of that very character? 

As one example, among hundreds, of the direct connexion 
between clearance and agrarian crime, as cause and effect, we may 
recall the case of the late Major Mahon, who is stated by the 
R. C. Bishop of Elphin, in a letter addressed to the editor of the 
‘ Dublin Evening Post,’ authenticated by the minutest details of 
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comprising upwards of 3,000 souls, chiefly by emigration, in the 
eighteen months previous to the day when he was snor. 

The following account of the fate endured by some of the 
victims of this Strokestown clearance appears in the last ‘ Papers 
relating to Emigration,’ presented to Parliament. It is extracted 
from the report of Dr. Douglas, medical superintendent of the 
quarantine depot at Grosse Isle, at which the passengers of the 
fever-laden emigrant ships were disembarked, before they were 
allowed to proceed to Montreal, and bears date the 27th Dec., 
1847. 


“Some vessels had lost one-third, some one-fourth, of their passen- 
gers, before arriving at the quarantine station. Of these I may cite 
the ship ‘ Virginius, from Liverpool. This vessel left with four 
hundred and seventy-six passengers, of whom one hundred and fifty- 
eight died before arrival at Grosse Isle, including the master, mate, 
and nine of the crew. It was with difficulty the remaining hands 
could, with the aid of the passengers, moor the ship, and furl the 
sails. ‘Three days after her arrival there remained of the ship’s com- 
pany only the second mate, one seaman, and a boy, able to do duty. 
All others were either dead or in hospital. Two days after the 
arrival of this ill-fated ship, the barque ‘ Naomi’ arrived, having left 
Liverpool with three hundred and thirty-four passengers, of whom 
one hundred and ten died on the passage, together with several of the 
crew. The passengers of these two vessels were sent out at the 
expense and from the estates of the late Major Mahon, in county 
Tyrone, and the survivors were, without exception, the most wretched, 
sickly, miserable beings I ever witnessed.” 


Now, without meaning in the least degree to extenuate the 
atrocious crime to which the ill-fated gentleman here named 
owed his death, it is right, with a view to the formation of sound 
opinions on the causes of such crimes, to remark that the 
friends and relatives of these death-doomed outcasts heard, no 
doubt, immediately of the sad fate that had befallen them, from 
some of the wretched survivors. And taking into further con- 
sideration that all their class, with one mind, looked upon their 
expulsion from the houses they had themselves built, and the 
lands they had reclaimed from the mountain, as an act of gross 
injustice and cruel tyranny; can any one, with any knowledge of 
human nature, be surprised at what followed? So true is the 
expression employed by O’Connell, in one of his latest speeches 
on this subject,— 


“The wholesale slaughter of the clearance system always precedes 
and occasions the individual assassination.” 


However, by means of the Arms’ Bill of November last, and 
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the Special Commissions for the trial of agrarian offences, and the 
numerous convictions and executions that immediately followed, 
the system of agrarian crime, through which the peasantry were 
as usual endeavouring to protect themselves from the system of 
extermination pursued by their landlords (the one being always 
the counterpart and consequence of the other), received a severe 
check. On the other hand, the passing of the extended poor 
law of Jast year, and the continuance of the famine had, in the 
way already pointed out, added still further incentives to the 
progress of clearance, which the vigour of the Government em- 
boldened the landlords to proceed with. Largely, indeed, has it 
progressed of late, under this compound influence of the suspen- 
sion of the agrarian check, and the stimulus of the dreaded poor- 
rate. It is further facilitated by the complete prostration of the 
great bulk of the cottier tenantry, whom the famine has placed 
wholly at the mercy of their landlords, unable to pay their 
stipulated rents, and therefore liable to summary eviction,—and 
indeed, in most cases compelled to apply for relief to the Board 
of Guardians, which cannot be legally given so long as they hold 
more than a quarter of an acre of land; while they can only give 
up their land in general by giving up the dwelling-house with 
it. Indeed, the acceptance of relief in the workhouse—in most 
cases the only mode of relief to the able-bodied—forces them to 
leave their houses untenanted, which in their absence it is 
easy for the landlord to pull down. 

This is so much the practice that Captain Horsley, Poor-Law 
Inspector for the Union of Milford, in the County of Donegal, 
says, in his Report of December 27th ultimo, to the Commis- 
sioners, that there is “ positively a race among the landlords to 
get their poor into the workhouse, in order to be able to pull down 
their houses and clear their estates.” And it is their interest, of 
course, with this object in view, to refuse them work or as- 
sistance; and, indeed, to take every means, by seizing for rent 
or otherwise, to drive them to become paupers. 

There would be no end to the list we might quote of whole- 
sale clearances of these various kinds, that have been of late 
reported either by the Poor-Law Inspectors or in the Irish pro- 
vincial journals. Captain Wynne, the Inspector of the Carrick- 
on-Shannon Union, writes in April last, that he knew of at least 
1,600 persons who were then wandering houseless through that 
Union owing to this cause. Captain Kennedy states, that more 
than one thousand dwelling-houses had been levelled to his know- 
ledge within the single Union of Kilrush, in County Clare, Je- 
tween November and April last, and that the same fate awaited 
500 more families before the end of the summer—a fate which 
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recent accounts show to have, in fact, befallen them. At the 
ordinary rate of five inhabitants to each house, this would make a 
total of some 7,000 or 8,000 souls turned out homeless within one 
year in a single Union! What would be thought of such occur- 
rences had they taken place in England? And yet we wonder at 
the disaffection of the lrish—who are daily rebuked in good set 
terms in every morning and evening paper, as ungrateful barba- 
rians, whom no benefits will satisfy, no concessions conciliate ! 
There is little use in extending the black catalogue, or we might 
quote the razing of nearly the entire of three villages in Mayo, 
by Mr. Walsh, in the week before last Christmas, a fact made 
known to the public by Mr. Tuke, and though denied at first, 
fully confirmed on subsequent examination; or the more than 
one thousand evictions on the Ventry Estates in County Kerry 
of last spring; the reports from Major McKie and Captain 
Hellard of the harsh Galway evictions of Mr. Blake and Mr. 
St. George; and numerous others on the same extensive scale, 
which the Irish provincial press still almost daily record. 

The extent to which this depopulating system has proceeded 
up to the present time it is not easy to ascertain. Our very de- 
fective mode of taking stock of the population by decennial 
census only, gives us no information on this interesting point. 
The landowners have a natural anxiety to keep their proceedings 
of this character as much in obscurity as possible. And it is too 
certain that the Government, either from timidity or from sym- 
pathy with their order, have done their best to aid in this con- 
cealment, by refusing to institute or permit any statistical inves- 
tigations on this head by the local authorities. 

Still indications may be gathered from several authentic sources 
of the onward march of the terrific system. Some we have 
already quoted from the Reports of Poor-Law Inspectors, who 
rightly considered that circumstances so directly tending to in- 
crease pauperism in the Unions under their management as the 
eviction of thousands of cottiers and the levelling of their houses, 
were matters worthy of their attention, and not alien to the sub- 
ject of their employment. 

One document has recently been made public which tells a 
startling story of the wholesale clearance effected within a very 
short time past of the poorer portion of the agricultural popula- 
tion of Ireland, It is a census, by Captain Larcom, of the number 
of persons occupying land in Ireland at present as compared with 
the period of the last census, namely, the year 1841. 

It appears from this comparison, that there has been a decrease 
of no less than 171,334,in the number of persons occupying be- 
tween one and five acres of land, which were 310,375 in 1841, 
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and are now reduced to 139,041. The decrease in the number of 
occupiers of land below one acre has been almost as large; and 
although the occupiers of from 5 to 15 acres have somewhat in- 
creased, and those of farms above 15 acres have been nearly 
trebled in number (showing the rapid progress of consolidation), 
yet the total diminution in the aggregate number of occupiers of 
land is more on the whole than a quarter of a million! with their 
families probably comprising near a million and a-half of souls! 

It is evident from this statistical document that a most extra- 
ordinary social revolution has been taking place in Ireland within 
the last few years (and especially the last two), by which a large 
proportion of the population have been suddenly deprived of 
their accustomed means of living. The question naturally occurs, 
“What has become of them? Where have these millions 
wandered? What position do they now occupy ?” 

No doubt many have died of want, or of the terrible epidemic 
which in Ireland always attends upon a famine. But it is be- 
lieved that the greater proportion by far of the victims of 1846-7 
consisted of the aged and infirm poor, cripples, and habitual 
mendicants, for whom the relief works afforded no aid, and who 
consequently, before the extension of the poor law, perished in 
vast numbers. The able-bodied cottiers and land-holders can 
scarcely be supposed to have submitted quietly to so dread a 
fate. ‘They would naturally struggle in some manner or other to 
avoid it. Many, doubtless, are among the last year’s emigrants, 
of whom we have already spoken. But the bulk of them have 
most probably migrated only across the Channel, to seek in this 
island the employment which is denied to them in their native 
country, and to carry still further that severe competition for the 
lowest kinds of work which so seriously affects the condition of 
our native population—to Jower our rate of wages, and supplant 
our labourers in their own proper field of employment, driving 
them upon their parishes for maintenance. 

It is for the people of Great Britain, and those who take an 
interest in their welfare, to consider seriously how far and how 
long they will bear with this forced invasion of our country, by 
Irish poor driven off the surface of their native land by its legal 
owners. The final consummation of the process, if allowed to 
continue, can only be the reduction of our own people to the 
level of Irish misery, and the ruin of all property by the universal 
spread of pauperism. 

And this fate is to be endured by us in order to indulge a 
careless, spendthrift, indolent race of landlords in their short- 
sighted desire to turn Ireland into one great grazing country, and 
substitute sheep and bullocks for her native population, who 
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might be employed by them were they possessed of energy and 
capital—or who would, if permitted, readily employ themselves, 
—in developing the vast yet hitherto almost untouched resources 
of their native soil, which is notoriously capable of maintaining 
double their present numbers, and returning a high profit upon 
all the labour they may bestow upon it! 


“Sir Robert Kane,” says Sir C. Trevylyan, in his paper on the 
Irish Crisis, “ has proved in theory, and many good farmers in practice, 
that a much larger population might be supported upon the soil of 
Ireland than heretofore; and this view has been confirmed by 
numerous surveys, conducted under the superintendence of the Board 
of Works, which have disclosed an extensive and varied field for the 
investment of capital on which the whole unemployed population of 
Ireland might be employed, with much advantage to all the parties 
concerned. ‘The great resource of Ireland consists in her soil. There 
are large tracts of flooded land to be reclaimed ; and still larger tracts 
of half or wholly uncultivated land to be brought into a state of pro- 
ductiveness.”* . 

But the existing landlords of Ireland (speaking of them as a 
body, and overlooking individual exceptions) will not or cannot 
do this. They will neither employ the people of Ireland to 
open up her latent resources, nor will they relinquish their pri- 
vilege of continuing to retain their lands in a state of neglect and 
comparative barrenness. They will neither (if they can help it) 
part with their property which they thus misuse, nor allow its 
occupation upon such terms of tenure as would encourage and 
enable their tenants to effect the required improvements. The 
only mode of improvement which suggests itself to them—which 
they look upon as the simplest and the readiest means of avoid- 
ing the dreaded danger of ruin from the poor-rate, is the getting 
rid of their small tenantry and poor by clearance—the consolida- 
tion of small farms into large—the conversion of arable into 
pasture—the substitution of cattle for men—the razing of villages 
—the DEPOPULATION, in one word, of the country. 

In such a state of things can the language employed by Mr. 
Mill, in his recent work on political economy, be considered too 
strong for the occasion? And is it not indeed absolutely neces- 
sary that the principle laid down by him should be acted upon 
without further delay ? 


“ With individual exceptions,” he says, “the owners of Irish estates 
do nothing but drain them of their produce. ‘Their only notion of 
improvement consists in turning out the people to beg or starve. But 


when landed property has placed itself on this footing, it ceases to be 








* «The Irish Crisis,’ p. 82. 
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defensible ; and the time has come for making some new arrangement 
of the matter. . . . An extreme remedy may happen to be the only 
one suited to so extreme a case. . . . The community has too much 
at stake in the proper cultivation of the land, and in the conditions 
annexed to the occupation of it, to leave these things to the discretion 
of a class of men who have shown themselves unfit for the trust.”* 


If the Irish landlords have shown themselves incapable of 
using the proprietary rights entrusted to them in a manner con- 
sistent with the welfare of the community, or even the safety of 
the commonwealth, the state is bound to interfere, and so modify 
these rights as to secure the great end and object of all institu- 
tions—that of property itself inclusive—the prosperity and well- 
being of the people. 

Whatever modifications in the rights of landed property in 
Ireland may be rendered necessary for that paramount object, 
must embrace this one condition at least—that the soil of Ireland 
shall be made to afford employment and maintenance to the 
people of Ireland, which it is so amply fitted by nature to do 
if only their industry be judiciously applied to it. 

Nor is industry likely to be wanting on their part to the full 
extent that it may be required, if only they are permitted to ex- 
ercise it for their own benefit. The character of the Irish for self- 
support and self-advancement has been of late so uniformly depre- 
ciated by the English press, that however thoroughly convinced 
ourselves of the gross injustice of the charge (which originates 
in a want of due “allowance for the discouraging circumstances 
in which the bulk of the Irish people have been alwe ays kept in 
their own country, and which have compressed their energies 
and prohibited the development of their industry), we were struck 
by the favourable testimony of an unbiassed witness upon this 
point, given the other day before the Committee of the House of 
Lords on Colonization. Mr. Robert Brown Minturn, a citizen 
of the United States, and, as a large ship-owner and commissioner 
of emigration at New York, a high practical authority, stated, in 
reply to this question: “ Are there instances in the United 
States, within your knowledge, in which the Irish settler has 
proved that he is a class from which good citizens can be pro- 
duced ?”—“ The instances are very numerous of their acquiring 
respectability, wealth and influence. Many of them become 
successful as merchants, lawyers, and physicians; and as traders 
they are numerous. They frequently become members of Con- 
gress, and of the State Legislatures.” 

So much for the stale calumny about Celtic incapacity for 





* ©Principles of Political Eeonomy,’ vol. ii. 56. 
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advancement in social life, and in the higher branches of the 
industrial arts and professions. The ready willingness of the 
poorer Irishman to execute the hardest manual labour is too 
notorious throughout the world to be disputed. Hear Mr. 
Minturn again on this point :— 


“In America they imbibe the spirit of the country. The Irish, 
who are said to be unwilling to work at home, are industrious in the 
United States. I have scarcely ever known an able-bodied Irishman 
uiwilling to work. I can speak with great confidence with regard to 
their indefatigable industry and willingness to work, and that they do 
not seek assistance when they can obtain labour.” —( Qu. 3316.) 


And his docility and aptness to learn when any one takes the 
pains to instruct him in any department of skilled labour, are 
equally well attested. The engineer officers of the Board of Works, 
by whom thousands of Irish labourers have been recently employed 
in every part of the country, upon drainage and other works in 
which a certain amount of skill is of service, uniformly give the 
most favourable reports of this valuable quality in the Irish 
labourer. _His extreme frugality and disposition to save—that 
is, to accumulate capital—is notorious. One remarkable fact 
may be instanced in proof, as much of this characteristic as of 
others of a still higher class, on the authority of the late Mr. 
Jacob Harvey, of New York; namely, that in the course of the 
two years 1846—7, no less an amount than two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds was remitted in small sums from recent 
Irish settlers in or near the towns of New York and Philadelphia 
alone, to their distressed relatives in Ireland! Is it possible for 
anything to prove more powerfully than this one fact, not merely 
the strength of their kindly and generous affections, but the 
plodding industry and close economy by which such a sum had 
been in a short time accumulated and spared from their own 
necessities for such a purpose ? 

Can there be any reason to despair of such a race? Can any- 
thing else be wanting to enable them to exhibit in their native 
country these same industrial faculties, but that instruction and 
encouragement—that fair chance of improving their circum- 
stances by their own efforts—that security for enjoying the fruits 
of industry, which is to all races of mankind the one indispens- 
able condition of its spirited and effectual exertion—but which 
has been hitherto denied to the Irish in Ireland? 

Ireland is, in fact, no enigma. Nor are Irishmen—Celts 
though they may be—such exceptional beings as some would 
have it thought. The faults of their character are the natural 
result of the treatment they have endured. Little more than 
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that is the one thing wanting. Give that, and Capital, now 
hidden in holes and corners, invested in savings’-banks and the 
English funds, or hoarded, to be some day or other taken off to 
America, will be forthcoming in no small aggregate amount, and 
applied by the existing tenantry, in addition to much of the labour 
that is now wasted in idleness, to that investment which the Irish- 
man, if permitted the use of it, would always greatly prefer to any 
other—the culture of his native soil. But no meagre, ungene- 
rous, doubtful, half-and-half concession of a pretended tenant 
right will answer this end—and we fear it will be difficult to draw 
from the purblind landlord-class of Ireland,—or even (let us say 
it openly) from a legislature composed largely of English land- 
lords, nervous lest they should establish a precedent to be after- 
wards applied to England likewise—any concession of tenant-right 
equal to the demand of the Irish emergency. 

Nothing can bring this about but the stern determination of 
the people of England to place the Irish landlords under duresse, 
as parties who, by an abuse of their trust, have produced a state 
of things in their own island wholly dissimilar from anything that 
prevails in this, and requiring, therefore, treatment of a peculiar 
character—a state of things which, if not radically corrected, must 
speedily involve both islands in ruin, and to correct which, there- 
fore, no remedy can be considered too strong or too radical. 

But even any measure of this kind, however powerful its 
character, must yet fail to provide employment for the whole, or 
anything like the whole, of the now unemployed labour of Ireland, 
taking into account not merely the three or four hundred thousand 
individuals of the labouring class, who have always been without 
employment for a large portion of the year, but also the probably 
equal number of cottiers and small landholders who have recently 
been, or are yet likely to be, deprived of their holdings by famine, 
and by the prevailing determination of their landlords to con- 
solidate the smaller farms. 


For this purpose, and, above all, for the immediate object- 
urgently pressing at the present moment—of prov iding some 
productive mode of employing the able-bodied labourers who 
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duced and strenuously advocated by many writers and _ practical 
men well acquainted with the subject. Mr. Thornton, in the two 
works which we have placed at the head of this article, ‘On Over- 
Population, and its remedy,’ and ‘A Plea for Peasant-Proprietor- 
ship,’ puts it foremost as the measure most imperatively required 
for rescuing Ireland from the ruinous dead-lock in which she is 
now fixed. Mr. Mill, in his lately published ‘Political Economy,’ 
strongly supports the same view. Both authors desire to connect 
the employment of the redundant labourers on the wastes, with 
the settlement upon these lands, when partially reclaimed, of the 
redundant farmers who are being “cleared” from the over-peopled 
tracts of land at present in cultivation; and with a proprietary 
tenure. Mr. Thornton calculates, on what appear to be sound 
data, that no less a number than 200,000 yeoman farmers—a class 
so much needed in Ireland—occupying farms of their own, of 
from eight to thirty acres, might be thus established on the three 
or four millions of acres of waste land, known to be reclaimable 
with profit. : 

The same proposal was recommended to Parliament in the 
summer.of 1846 by Mr. Poulett Scrope, as the best mode of 
meeting the then threatening potato failure of that year, in con- 
junction with an extended poor law. And a bill for the purpose, 
drawn up with much careful attention to all the necessary points 
of such a measure, was printed and read a first time in July of 
that year, but withdrawn on the second reading ; the Government 
not being prepared to assent to it. ‘The succeeding Govern- 
ment appeared to be even then convinced of the expediency of 
such a measure, which at the beginning of the next year was 
announced by Lord Jolin Russell as one portion of his remedial 
policy, and a supplement to his extended poor law. That he 
showed so little decision and determination in this matter (pro- 
bably withdrawing his Waste Lands’ Bill as a compromise with 
the Irish landlords in his cabinet and in Parliament upon their 
assenting to the poor law), we have always considered the most 
unfortunate circumstance of that unfortunate year. For it seems 
unquestionable, that had powers been conceded by Parliament to 
the Government or Board of Works to employ the destitut poor 
in reclaiming the waste lands, instead of spoiling the roads of 
Ireland, the greater part, if not the whole, of the millions spent 
on the relief works would have been saved—that is to say. would 
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would have been by this time settled on small farms of their own, 
who have been since driven to carry their capital and their in- 
dustry to America, for want of such an opportunity of investing 
them at home. The wealth of Ireland, in short, would have 
been increased, and the money of England saved. 

Within the last two years numerous authorities of weight, both 
in Ireland and on this side the Channel, have continued to press 
upon Parliament and the Government the adoption of this 
scheme. In Parliament, Mr. French and Mr. Scrope were sup- 
ported by a considerable proportion of the Irish members. 
Mr. Fagan, member for Wexford county, wrote an able pam- 
phlet in its favour. Public meetings—among them, one of the 
freeholders of the county of Waterford, presided over by Lord 
Stuart de Decies,—petitioned for it. And numerous tracts by 
Mr. Douglas, Mr. Poulett Scrope, Mr. Baines, Col. Rawsthorne, 
and other writers have appeared in support of the proposal. The 
two latter are practical reclaimers of bog land, on a large scale, 
in Lancashire. Mr. Baines, writing from Barton Grange, “a 
house standing in the midst of a tract of 2,000 acres of peat 
moss, within a few years past as wet and barren as any morass 
in Ireland, but now covered with luxuriant crops,” estimates 
the sum expended in reclaiming the Lancashire mosses at about 
ten pounds per acre, on the average—* all spent in manual labour” 
at the high wages of that county, more than double the highest 
rate of wages in Ireland. Col. Rawsthorne gives the cost of the 
reclamation of a thousand acres of Rawcliffe Moss, near Garstang, 
as amounting to £9,000; which outlay now pays 10 per cent. 
in rental, and the reclaimed bog gives constant employment 
throughout the year to seventy labourers, at high wages. 

So far from its being true, as some of the indolent land- 
lords suggest, that their vast tracts of bog, which amount in all 
to three millions of acres, are Jess easily reclaimable than those in 
Lancashire, the contrary is the fact; their drainage being more 
manageable from their ordinarily higher level. The general 
plans of main drainage necessary for this purpose are, moreover, 
already in the archives of the Irish government, having been laid 
down with great care, at an expense to the public of near £50,000, 
so long ago as the year 1814, by the Bog Commission, of which 
Mr. Lovell Edgeworth was an active member. This amount, 
therefore, of preliminary expense, and of still more valuable time, 
might be economised, and the actual works proceeded with at 
once; which the engineer officers employed last year on the 
Labouchere drainage work, and this year on those under the 
Land Improvemeut Act, are admirably fitted to superintend. 

We have not yet adverted to the highest and mest recent 
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authority by which this scheme for the productive employment 
of the redundant and destitute labourers of Ireland is advocated ; 
namely, the compilers of the two most interesting and instructive 
volumes, which contain the Digest of the evidence taken by the 
late Commission of Inquiry into the Tenure of Land, presided 
over by Lord Devon. 

The able and acute men who conducted that inquiry, and who 
are well known besides to have enjoyed the widest practical ex- 
perience in the successful improvement of Irish estates, there sum 
up the results of their investigation as to the best, the cheapest, 
and the most effectual mode of relieving the over-crowded labour 
market of Ireland to the extent which they consider to be 
required, namely, of about 500,000 labourers, representing a 
population of more than two millions. We strongly recommend 
the study of this most important and authoritative work to those 
who may be led away by the notion, now so popular with the 
periodical press, that the cure of this evil must be sought in some 
large, though hitherto undigested, and but vaguely shadowed-out 
scheme of colonization—a notion which Lord Monteagle has 
laboured hard to promote, but which the recent dissolution of his 
committee on the subject, after two years’ protracted inquiry, 
without the production of a single word of report, or a single 
resolution in its favour, must have gone far to dissipate. The 
late speech of Lord Grey on the question shows the extreme 
difficulty of realizing in practice any of those Systematic Coloni- 
zation schemes, of which we hear so much loose talk, or of doing 
anything further now in this direction than continuing and ex- 
tending our present system of aid to spontaneous emigration. 

The main difficulty is, of course, to provide the funds neces- 
sary to transport the emigrants, and to employ or locate them in 
a position to support themselves in the colony. But supposing 
the funds to be forthcoming, it is shown by detailed estimates in 
the Devon digest, that the expense of so disposing of the 
assumed Irish surplus of two millions of people would be at 
least twenty millions of money (and we think this estimate under 
the mark, judging from the recent report of Mr. Buchanan, the 
experienced Kmigration Agent at Montreal, who reckons the 
minimum cost of location in Canada at sixty pounds for every 
emigrant family, over and above their passage-money), while the 
cost of disposing of the same number, by means of the reclama- 
tion and division of the waste lands of Ireland into farms of 
from 15 to 30 acres, would amount to but half that sum; or ten 
millions sterling. 

But the superiority of the latter plan over the former is not to 
be measured by its costing less money. A far more important 
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merit is, that in fact it would cost nothing—the whole expendi- 
ture being a profitable investment of capital, bringing in an annual 
return in the improved rental of the land, estimated in the digest 
at 10 per cent. at the least. And to this we must add the yet 
more commanding advantage, that the waste-land plan retains the 
capital and the people themselves in the mother country, whose 
wealth and strength are thereby augmented proportionately ; 
whereas it is a very different thing indeed to transfer that wealth 
and strength to a colony, which may or may not at anytime be- 
come independent of Britain—perhaps even a rival or a foe. 

With every desire to see colonization extended and systema- 
tised—nay, with a firm persuasion that it might in time be so 
managed as to put an end altogether to any possible overcrowding 
of the population of this or indeed any other country—we must 
acknowledge that colonization is, pro tanto, essentially an abstrac- 
tion of the elements of wealth and strength from the parent 
country, only to be justified as a national undertaking by the 
certainty that there is no longer room for their full development 
at home. While, as respects Ireland, we have expressed our com- 
plete conviction that the contrary of this is the fact ; and putting 
aside for the present her many other latent resources, and con- 
fining our attention to the waste lands alone,—there is ample 
evidence in the several Reports of the Devon Commission, of the 
early Bog Commission of 1810-14, and of the Poor Inquiry Com- 
mission of 1834-7, to show how vast a field they present for the 
productive and profitable employment of both capital and labour 
—of that labour which is now treated as a nuisance, and unpro- 
ductively maintained on rates levied from the scanty produce of 
the existing industry of the country—and that capital which is 
now wasted in the maintenance of idle paupers—or hoarded in 
old gloves or tattered garments,—or at best, placed in the 
savings’ bank at three per cent. instead of being invested in 
the improvement of land which would pay ten,—or carried off 
to fertilize the prairies of Illinois, instead of the bog of Allen 
and the wilderness of Connaught. 

We are, therefore, for the colonization of Connaught ; for emi- 
gration from the crowded and pestilential suburbs of Galway 
town to the neighbouring wastes of Connemara—from whence, 
by a most short-sighted policy, or under the pressure of a miser- 
able system of land-law, those very people have been driven, 
whose labour is the one thing needful to make the desert teem 
with abundance. Mr. Baines calculates that the three millions 
of acres of bog land in Ireland, if reclaimed and cultivated like 
the similar Lancashire bog farm on which he resides, would add 
to the annual produce of that country fifteen million bushels of 
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wheat, thirteen million bushels of oats, one hundred and fifty 
million bushels of potatoes, and a million and a half of fat sheep 
—an amount of food sufficient for the maintenance of six millions 
of souls!’ And while speaking of Lancashire, we cannot forbear 
reminding the manufacturers of that busy district, who would 
probably consume the greater part of this food if it were raised, 
of the magnificent market for their special productions which 
they would have at their own doors almost, if the agricultural 
capacities of Ireland were fully developed, by the productive em- 
ployment of the same peasantry who are now driven over to swell 
their poor-rates, and infect their cities with a mass of disease 
and wretchedness. 

But the cant cry is, “ Leave this to private enterprise.” “A 
government cannot employ all who want work, or spend the 
public money in draining bogs.” 

Our answer to this must be brief. But it requires no laboured 
argument to show that if Ireland is left in her present position— 
drifting fast to ruin as she is, and threatening to drag Britain in 
her wake—to the efforts of private enterprise only, her fate, and 
ours likewise, in all probability is sealed. As has been often 
said, she is involved in a vicious circle of evils, which every day 
binds itself more tightly around her. The wretchedness of her 
people, caused by want of employment, makes them desperate, 
criminal, and rebellious. And their despair, crime, and rebellious 
spirit, scare away capital, deter the exertions of private enter- 
prise, and thus perpetuate their non-employment and conse- 
quent misery. Under such circumstances, the only hope of 
salvation lies in the interference of the supreme power of the 
State, acting for the benefit of all, to break up this circle of 
mischief, by setting on foot some productive work which shall 
enable the redundant labourers to maintain themselves by in- 
dustry without diminishing the scanty resources on which the 
remainder of the population subsist ; and thus to create a tem- 
porary lull, during which private enterprise may gather vigour 
and confidence sufficient to cz ury on and complete the process of 
improvement. 

To imagine, as some appear to do, that further coercion, 
further suspensions of the constitution, yet severer laws, and the 
infliction of heavier penalties on those who break them, will 
have ¢ any effect in giving confidence and activity to private enter- 
prise, is to persist, against all the light of experience, in the most 
fatal error of our past policy towards Ireland. The prompt and 
vigorous suppression of the abortive revolt in Tipperary (we 
cannot dignify it by the name of rebellion) the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and the concentration of an overwhelming 
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military force in the disaffected districts, have for the moment 
created an apparent calm. But does any one believe that 
** private enterprise” will be encouraged to undertake improve- 
ments requiring much time to ripen them, on the faith of so 
delusive an appearance? Does not every one anticipate that 
this forcible repression of the symptoms of discontent and dis- 
loyalty among the bulk of the peasantry—their sufferings being 
unabated and their cruel grievances unredressed—can only con- 
centrate these feelings, and occasion them to break out in a some 
more formidable manner before long? Agrarian crime and the 
spirit of rebellion can only be effectually suppressed by putting 
an end to their causes, the general misery and want of the means 
of living by honest industry,—in a word, the flagrant and palpable 
injustice of keeping an industriously disposed population on the 
brink of starvation, in a land amply capable of supporting them 
in comfort, if they were only permitted to avail themselves of its 
natural capacities. 

As to the asserted inexpediency of government-works for the 
purpose of giving employment to the destitute able-bodied poor, 
let it be remembered that the Treasury is at this moment feeding 
large numbers of them out of the public taxes in unproductive 
idleness; while other thousands are being similarly fed out of local 
taxes, equally raised from the scanty means of the industrious 
classes. The question then is, in truth, only whether the able- 
bodied poor of Ireland shall be maintained at the public expense, 
productively or unproductively,—as useless paupers, or as busy 
workmen, creating more than they consume, adding to the wealth 
of the country instead of destroying it ? 

It is even more than this. Because the system of public relief 
to the able-bodied poor now carried on in Ireland treats pau- 
perism as a crime, though it is notoriously unavoidable, visiting 
it with penalties with the view of deterring applicants ; and thus 
combines with the exterminating system pursued by the landlords 
to force across the Channel still increasing hordes of starving 
competitors for the wages and relief sure to be obtained in 
some shape in this wealthier and more generous country. And 
the continuance of this process will infallibly, as we began by 
saying, spread through Britain the gangrene of Irish poverty, 
Irish disaffection, and the deadly paralysis of industry that 
necessarily attends upon these elements of evil. 

“Something must be done for Ireland,” is a phrase now in 
every mouth. We have here pointed out what we believe to be 
the only promising—nay, the only available resource for meeting 
the most pressing and immediate evil, the apparent excess of her 
able-bodied population. It must no longer be permitted to the 
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owners of the Irish soil to drive this excess over here, because they 
are too indolent or too helpless to employ them in its fertilization 
and better culture ; or because they may prefer sheep and bullocks 
as more profitable and less troublesome than human beings upon 
their estates. 

Emigration will cost far too much money, and consume too 
much time, to be of great service in the immediate pinch. It 
has been going on very largely of late, and yet has produced no 
sensible mitigation of the evil to be cured, while it has occasioned 
much of its own creation. 

“Private enterprise” is wholly paralyzed in the existing 
crisis, and cannot be expected to play its part effectually until 
that crisis is terminated by the intervention of some other 
agency. 

That other agency can only be the State, the concentrated 
power of the public, whose peculiar duty it is to act as guar- 
dian of the public interests, so seriously imperilled at the present 
juncture. 

And the mode in which alone the State can effectually inter- 
vene is, we are convinced, by organizing a large scheme of em- 
ployment in the reclamation of the waste lands of Ireland, now 
lying as shamefully unproductive as her waste labour. 

To attempt the improvement of the lands at present in culti- 
vation, by thorough drainage or otherwise (however much they 
may need it), would be a far greater interference with private 
property, and with the proper field of individual exertion. 

The waste lands ought scarcely to be looked on as private 
property, but rather as the public domain of the State, to be 
dealt with in the manner most conducive to the public interest 
—most certain to bring them into early and complete pro- 
ductiveness, 

But it is not proposed to appropriate them in any other mode 
than that in which lands of far higher value, and possessing 
far greater sanctity as private property, are every day taken by 
the State for public objects of far less importance, namely, 
by compulsory purchase from their owners, at their full present 
value. 

We have no space left for discussing the details of the proposed 
plan ; as to which there may be room for doubt whether the works 
should be carried on exclusively by the Board cf Works, or some 
other Government Commission, or by the Boards of Guardians 
of the several Poor-Law Unions where able-bodied destitution - 
abounds, under the superintendence of officers of the Govern- 
ment ;—whether funds for the purpose should be raised by Joan 
on the credit of the nation at large, of Ireland in particular, 
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or of the rates of the separate Unions benefitted ;—whether the 
labourers employed pte be paid by wages on the ordinary 
principles, or by rations, and a provision of clothing and shelter 
for themselves and their families while at work, in exact propor- 
tion to their wants, just as when relieved at present in the work- 
house, or at their own homes idle, or employed only at the penal 
and useless task of stone-breaking. 

These several alternatives are open to selection, and doubts 
may be entertained as to their comparative advantages. Not so, 
we believe, as to the adoption of some scheme of public employ- 
ment on a large scale in the arterial drainage of the waterlogged 
lands of Ireland, and the reclamation of her uncultivated wastes— 
for the purpose of immediately absorbing and utilizing that un- 
willingly idle, miserable, and discontented portion of the able- 
bodied population of the country, which must otherwise continue 
to prey in some shape or other upon the national resources, until 
the spread of pauperism brings about universal Ruin, or the dis- 
content of the distressed multitude, Revolution. 

Those who wish to form an opinion for themselves of the fitting 
details of such a project, should consult the works of which we 
have given a list at the head of this paper; and there also they 
will find a more full reply than our space has enabled us to give 
to the common-place objections with which the proposal is usually 
met by superficial reasoners, wedded perhaps, like the coloniza- 
tionists, to some pet counter-project of their own; or, like the 
Irish land-owners, unwilling to part with the dog-in-the-manger 
privilege which they cling to so pertinaciously, of retaining in a 
state of desert barrenness immense tracts of wild land, now only 
tenanted by the snipe and the curlew, and affording a few days’ 
sport to a few idle shots; but which might be made to teem with 
abundant harvests, and to afford industrial employment and a 
comfortable livelihood to hundreds of thousands of the Queen’s 
subjects, who are now daily decimated by want, wandering in 
idleness over the surface of the two islands, wastefully consuming 
whatever they do obtain, whether by alms, by plunder, or from 
public charity, spreading misery, disease, and disaffection over 
the land, and Ars evscen I the public tranquillity, the security of 
property, the permanency of our social institutions, and the safety 
and integrity of the empire. 


G. P. 5S. 


P.S.—We need hardly say that the foregoing was written and 
in type before the fresh outbreak of agrarian revolt in the south 
of Ireland had fulfilled the anticipations here expressed of further 
disturbances. One word upon this point. 
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That portion of the public press by which the Irish character 
is studiously painted in the darkest colours has represented the 
peasantry of the disturbed districts as unable to plead their suf- 
fering under misery or oppression in extenuation of their crime. 
It is however the fact, that no district in Ireland has suffered 
more from the terrible CLEARANCE SYSTEM than those portions 
of the counties of Waterford, Tipperary, Cork, Clare, and 
Limerick, which form the main seat of the rebellion. We have 
before us a petition to Parliament, and a memorial to the Crown, 
both presented, early in the present year, from the parish of 
Ballingarry itself; the very spot where the insurrection first broke 
out. In these documents the misery and dread of the people 
consequent on the progress of the exterminating system is de- 
scribed as intolerable. They say, “It now bids fair to root out 
nearly the whole Catholic and indigenous population of the land.” 
They express the “ fear that their appeal for justice will be vain, 
to a Parliament of landlords, or to a Cabinet of landlords.” They 
feel, however, their grievances to be intolerable. They know that 
“remedies might be applied without any real infringement of the 
just rights of the landlords, or of any class, and with infinite advan- 
tage to the people at large.” They ask for “ some equitable inter- 
ference between landlord and tenant, to protect the latter from 
the overwhelming power now possessed, and often fearfully exer- 
cised by the former over him.” But they say, “ they know that 
such a demand will be vain, being contrary to the system which 
landlords have long looked upon as a vested right.” And while 
thus proclaiming their despair of obtaining redress from Parlia- 
ment, they yet earnestly address their prayer to the legislature 
for justice and mercy. 

Is there anything in this pathetic appeal contrary to the truth 
or to the right? Can any one wonder that the petitioners de- 
spaired of the redress of their grievances, who knows the long 
delay of the oft-promised measure of protection to the Irish 
tenantry, in spite of the frequent admission of its justice and ex- 
pediency by governments and their commissioners: who recol- 
lects that the concession of the right to relief, in the extremity 
of starvation, was denied until the third year of famine, and till 
thousands had perished of wnrelieved hunger ! 


September 18th. 








Art. VIII.—1. Le National. 
2. Le Journal des Economistes. Gillaumin. 


3. Le Rapport de la Commission d’enquéte sur les événements de 
Mai et de Juillet. 


4. Three Months in Power. By M. de Lamartine. H. Bohn. 


HE shifting scenes and convulsive struggles of the new 
French Republic, as yet scarcely assured of its existence, 
form a series of important political lessons, by which, if under- 
stood, this country might greatly benefit; but we find them so 
misinterpreted by the press, that we fear little benefit will 
be derived from them by either the rulers or the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It appears to be with nations as with indi- 
viduals —easily led to draw false conclusions from the experience 
of others, and who profit only by their own. 

The report of the committee of the National Assembly ap- 
pointed to inquire into the causes of the insurrections of May 
and June, has enabled the English ministerial and conservative 
press to read many homilies to the public on the kind of men by 
whom violent revolutions are made ;—described as reckless despe- 
radoes, actuated by sordid and selfish objects, and with nothing 
about them common to humanity but its outward forms. 

Admitted—if only from the evidence of criminal returns—that 
a criminal population exists, and that men of blood are certain to 
find employment where blood has to be shed, it is yet not true 
(and it is important the error should be exposed) that revolutions 
are the work of this pariah caste. If it were so, there would 
never be a week without revolutions; for it cannot be doubted, 
that at all times multitudes are to be found willing enough to 
resort to violence for sordid and selfish objects, when a safe 
opportunity presents itself. If it were so, the rebellion in Ireland 
would not have proved abortive ; for that it failed was certainly 
not for want of daring adventurers, or unscrupulousness in the 
use of weapons of destruction. 

Rebellions are not to be got up by public advertisements, nor 
are governments to be overthrown by mobs. Before a handful 
of rioters can proclaim a revolution, the revolution must have 
been already accomplished ; silently and imperceptibly, perhaps, 
but not the less effectually accomplished, in the alienation of the 
people from their rulers, and the withdrawal of that moral sanc- 
tion which is the only true basis of power, and without which noe 
administration can be long sustained. 

According to certain writers, whose office it is to discredit as 
much as possible the French Republic with the middle classes of 
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England, the principal author of the revolution of February was 
Adolphe Chénu, a shoemaker, connected with the party of ‘The 
Reform’ newspaper, who boasts (and it is but vain boasting) of 
having taken a leading part in the nomination of Ledru Rollin, 
Louis Blane, Flecon, Albert, and Francois Arago, as members of 
the provisional government. According to Odilon Barrot, and 
the Committee of Inquiry, all the disorders that have happened 
since, have been the work of individual conspirators, like Chénu ; 
and in denouncing Louis Blane and Caussidiére as insurrection- 
ary chiets, the committee doubtless imagine that they have 
struck at the root of the evil. Returning again to this side the 
Channel, we find Smith O’Brien, Dillon, Meagher of the Sword, 
and half a dozen turbulent physical-force chartists, enemies 
sufficiently formidable, if we are to believe the ministerial jour- 
nals, to insure the entire ruin of the empire, were the slightest 
reduction attempted in our army and navy expenditure,—now 
amounting to seventeen millions sterling per annum! 

All these conclusions are founded in error, and they belong to 
the most serious political mistakes that can be committed by 
statesmen. Conspirators may certainly always be mischievous, 
and a street riot may occasion much public anxiety, but they are 
only really dangerous upon a large scale, when the mass of the 
nation is with them. Louis Philippe, alone, was the author of 
the revolution of February. From the period of his accession 
to his flight, he had busied himself in the erection of an edifice 
upon a rotten foundation, and when the first shocks came, by 
which all foresaw it would have to be assailed, it crumbled into 
dust. The insurgents of February were merely the accidental 
expounders of a nation’s will. It was given to them to say, of 
the system of government pursued by Louis Philippe, “ Let this 
end.” It ended, and would have ended, sooner or later, if neither 
Adolphe Chénu, Louis Blanc, nor any other of the heroes of the 
barricades had existed. 

And let us take the warning to ourselves while there is yet 
time. There is much in the policy pursued by our own govern- 
ment that must end, and end soon. That it has happily not yet 
ended rudely, by an outburst of violence, we owe to the good 
sense of the English public, and to a very wide-spread conviction 
that it is 

* better to bear the ills we have, 
Than rush to others that we know not of.” 


But how long will the impatience of the people be kept within 
the bounds of prudence? How long will public indignation at 
the slow progress of the organic and administrative reforms most 
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needed, be restrained within the limits of order by the middle- 
class dread of revolution? Not a moment longer than when the 
financial embarrassments of a spendthrift administration, and the 
continued depression of trade from a sense of general insecurity, 
shall reach the point at which public and private credit shall fail 
to be upheld. Let the period but arrive when a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer shall fail to secure, by taxes or loans, the half- 
yearly dividends, and the government falls,—and with it the whole 
system of aristocratical domination, to which we owe the creation 
of that unprecedented load of public debt, of which the dividends, 
and the taxes which pay them, are a standing memorial. The 
British government is now sustained, not by national confidence 
in the wisdom of its councils, or in the progressive adaptation 
of our institutions to the wants of the community, but by a 
dread of further disturbance of the interests of property. ‘The 
time may be near at hand when any change in our institutions 
may be deemed better for property than a continued stagnation 
of all living functions in the body politic, or a retrograde policy 
towards the maxims of the Stuarts. 

We write earnestly, and we have reason for some anxiety, 
when we find, at a time of grave emergency, the following senti- 
ments with reference to the sister kingdom put forward under 
the sanction of the present Secretary of the Board of Control :— 

“Tt is time the truth should be spoken boldly out (and it will come 
better from devoted lovers and servants of constitutional liberty than 
from the Tory press), that the idea of equal laws for England and for 
Treland is a delusion, a mockery, and a mischief ; that Ireland is not 
ripe for constitutional, still less for se/f government ; that to give 
freedom to the rebellious and the lawless is to inflict tyranny and 
injustice on the well-disposed ; and that not till Ireland has been 
trained and inured to respect and obey the law by years of rigid and 
severe enforcement, will she have learned those lessons of justice, 
honesty, truth, and subordination which can alone entitle her, by 
sharing English virtues, to share English liberties and English insti- 
tutions.”—Economist, Sept. 2, 1848. 

It has been proved this last session before a Committee of the 
House of Commons that the number of legally qualified electors 
in Ireland, with its population of eight millions, is only 60,000. 
The Solicitor-general has explained. that the number of landed 
proprietors among whom the whole soil of Ireland is divided, is 
but 8,000, and that a large proportion of their estates is so 
locked up by entails and mortgages that the land can only be 
occupied by a pauper tenantry. * These 8,000 proprietors, for 





* For which “the Encumbered Estates’ Bill’ ” of this session is but a very 
inadequate remedy, although a step in the direction of improvement. 
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the most part Protestants and absentees, command the entire 
patronage of government as affecting the civil interests of the 
Catholic millions ; and have, through successive centuries, enforced 
the power thus placed i in their hands by a penal code worthy of 
the most barbarous despotism, which has only been relaxed in 
our own times, and not yet altogether abandoned. 

If ever there were a case in which insurrection became a duty 
(provided insurrection could be proved to be the best remedy for 
national grievances), it is this ; and yet men, in the position of 
the member for Westbury, can affect to deny that the people of 
Ireland have any cause for disaffection, and, blind to the experience 
of all time, have the hardihood to revive the sophisms of the old 
apologists for tyranny ; telling us that the institutions of slavery 
are the best preparations for liberty, and that respect for justice 
isto be taught by violating its most fundamental axiom,—that 
all men should be equal in the eye of the law. 

Nothing can well be more saddening to a political philosopher, 
than the obscure notions of liberty which are held by many who 
call themselves advocates of human rights; and in this respect 
we must admit that there is but little distinction to be made 
between the two extreme sections of the French republicans and 
whig reformers. The practical comment of the actions of both 
resolves the struggle for liberty into a miserable question of which 
shall be uppermost. The whig aristocracy and their worshippers 
have always been the first to denounce arbitrary power in the 
hands of a tory cabinet; but, placed in their own, behold, the 
same arbitrary power becomes the palladium of the state! The 
definition of constitutional liberty given by ‘The Economist,’ is 
that of the American slaveholder, who could not conceive of a 
land of liberty in which he was not at liberty to punish a 
negro as he pleased. Would you fit the negro for self-improve- 
ment? Flog him, imprison him, or put him in chains at your 
own caprice. Begin by depriving him of every vestige of civil 
right. Let his every thought be in subservience to the will of a 
master. This is not the short and easy mode of dealing with 
popular discontent, to which large masses of men, not altogether 
destitute of the arts of reading and writing, can be brought to 
submit in the nineteenth century. The tide of opinion rolls on 
in the direction of self-government; and those who will not 
guide it but seek to stay its progress, will only be themselves 
buried, while resisting it, beneath the advancing and irresistible 
ocean wave of democracy. Louis Philippe wrought his own over- 
throw by the very policy which is now proclaimed as the whig 
talisman—a charm, not of safety but destruction. 

The rock upon which the reputation of modern statesmen 
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suffers shipwreck is that of over-rating the personal influence of 
individual agitators, and under-rating the moral influence of 
opinion. Popular ideas of political or social policy, whether 
right or wrong, are not to be prudently defied; when wrong, 
they may be got rid of by public discussion, but not by prosecu- 
tions; when founded in truth, they should be at once accepted, 
as the only means of securing the stability of public institutions. 

A brief outline of the principal events which have followed in 
France the Revolution of February, in continuation of the paper 
on that subject in our April number, will illustrate this position, 
and, we hope, clear up some misapprehension of the facts, bearing 
most directly upon our own future prospects. 


We resume the thread of our former narrative with one further 
prefatory reflection, which seems to have escaped the ministerial 
and conservative press when they declaim upon the horrors of 
the insurrection of June as an argument against republicanism— 
that all the troubles that have arisen from the ignorance of the 
people, as well as the financial embarrassments of the Govern- 
ment, are the heritage of the monarchy of July. However sad 
the spectacle of the populace of Paris as it displayed itself in 
June, such as it is it was left by the ministers of public instruc- 
tion of Louis Philippe. 

Whether the promise of the new Republic, that the people at 
large shall at last enjoy the benefit of a sound and comprehensive 
education will be realized, the future alone will disclose; but 
their present neglected moral and intellectual condition is at least 
not the result of republican training. It is the result of that 
system of state-craft, which, to uphold the monarchy of July, 
sacrificed education to the clergy for the sake of their support 
out of doors, or bartered the patronage of education for parlia- 
mentary support within. This is perhaps the heaviest charge 
that now weighs in the mind of thinking men against the adminis- 
tration of M. Guizot; and the time may come when, if ever our 
own cabinet ministers shall be compelled, under a new order of 
things, to take their trial before a national tribunal for high 
treason against the State, committed in the exercise of their 
present functions, it will be for the same betrayal of the most 
important of all national trusts—the interests of the rising gene- 
ration. 

Let the reader, if he would appreciate the gravity and justice 
of this charge, and compare the populace of London and Paris, 
spend an hour towards dusk in the purlieus of Westminster 
Abbey, and speculate upon the wolfish physiognomies he will 
meet in Strutten’s Ground or Snow’s Rents. Let him imagine 
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London fairly in the hands, for three days, of such sections of our 
working population; and then call to mind that this district is 
the centre of the operations of that ecclesiastical institution called 
the National School Society,—without exception the worst con- 
ducted establishment of the kind in Europe, but to which a 
gigantic share of public education has been deliberately given ; 
and given only as ¢he bargain for a qualified parliamentary sup- 
port, concluded between the present government and the party 
represented by Sir Robert Inglis and the Bishop of London.* 


In the moral, as in the physical world, all violent convul- 
sions are to be dreaded. Every one would prefer a pleasant 
alternation of showers and sunshine to the storms that rend the 
oak; but the air is the purer for occasional tempests, when they 
are past? and so with revolutions. There are, in all old societies, 
a mass of worn-out forms, false precedents, class privileges 
and abuses, too inveterate for any power less terrible than a 
moral earthquake to sweep away—so, at least, the present resis- 
tance to progress of the privileged classes in this country would 
teach us; and revolutions, attended with violence, must there- 
fore be accepted, with other calamities, as the law of Providence. 

The immediate disasters to which such convulsions lead, are 
not occasioned by the mere change of persons or forms in the 
executive, but arise out of its unsettlement. A revolution is the 
signal for party struggle; and for a length of time it remains 
doubtful with whom political power will rest. Where it rests 
finally is ever determined by the will of the nation, with or with- 
out universal suffrage; but this is rarely understood by revolu- 
tionary leaders. They do not allow for the difference of their 
position when the nation is passive, leaving them to act at their 
own discretion, and perhaps applauding their summary justice, 
and the time when suspicion has been excited of their own ulte- 
rior objects, and a spirit of national resistance has been aroused 
to defeat them. It was the natural error of the mob of rioters 
that broke into the Chamber of Deputies on the 24th February, 
that what a mob had done once it could do again. The mistake 
was in not perceiving that the mob had really done nothing but 
what the nation had permitted ;—the disgust of all classes with 
the government of that day having been at the time greater than 
their apprehensions of a popular émeute. Circumstances had 
changed before the 15th of May, and before the 23rd of June 





* The principal condition of which is that no inspector of schools in connexion 
with the National School Society shall be appointed without tle consent of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and a consequence of which is that the whole 
of the twelve inspectors so appointed are clergymen, 
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society had pronounced its fiat, as in the days of Napoleon, of 
“military rule rather than mob law.” Fortunately, General 
Cavaignac appears to understand his own position, and to recog- 
nise a truth of which Napoleon was ignorant,—that mob law, 
and military rule, are both alike states of transition, and that the 
world is too far advanced to allow of either as the basis of per- 
manent national institutions. 

The most hopeful circumstance of the occurrences of February, 
was the formal announcement of this truth by M. de Lamartine. 
On the very day of the triumph of the revolution, in the midst 
of the street combatants, who had burst into the Chamber of 
Deputies on the 24th of February, he stated his conviction, that 
the right of forming a new government did not rest with them, 
but with the 35,000,000 of the French nation, to whom it would 
be necessary to appeal; and that in the meantime, an organiza- 
tion purely provisional could alone replace the government that 
had fallen. Such was also the spirit of the first proclamation of 
the Provisional Government. It said,— 


“'The Provisional Government desires a Republic, pending the rati- 
fication of the French people, who are to be immediately consulted. 

“Neither the people of Paris, nor the Provisional Government, 
desire to substitute their opinion for the opinions of the citizens at 


large, upon the definite form of government which the national 
sovereignty shall proclaim.” 


The people of Paris, however, or rather the men of the barri- 
cades, would not adopt the liberal sentiments preferred in their 
name. The proclamation, instead of gratifying them by its 
respect for true liberty, alarmed them by the possibility it im- 
plied, that a Republic might not, after all, be accepted by the 
nation at large. To prevent this danger, they insisted that the 
nation should have no option in the matter ;—besieged the cham- 
bers of the Hotel de Ville with threatening importunities, and 
refused to disperse until the Provisional Government had as- 
sented to a decree, formally proclaiming a Republic, and abolish- 
ing royalty for ever. 

This was done on the following day ;—a false step, but one for 
which there seems to have been no help. The members of the 
Provisional Government were, at the time, but straws in a 
whirlwind, then at the height of its fury. Their names even 
were scarcely as yet known to the public, and the resignation of 
Lamartine and the more moderate portion of his colleagues, 
would not have hindered a proclamation of the same tenor, with 
different signatures. 


It is of some importance, however, to note that this announce- 
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ment of a Republic, without any previous consultation of the 
nation, was really a violation of the very principle of national 
sovereignty which a Republic is supposed to establish; and we 
remark this, the rather because the views of even such a man as 
General Cavaignac do not appear to be quite clear upon the sub- 
ject. “The sovereignty of the people” means, that the will 
of the majority shall prevail. But this involves the right of 
the people to combine monarchical forms with representative 
institutions, if they should deem it expedient to do so. To sup- 
pose, then, the case of the majority of a nation being in fayour of 
an hereditary president,—from old associations, or from a desire 
to avoid the periodical excitement of elections, the minority that 
should decide for an elective president, and enforce its decision by 
the aid of the military, although it might call the government it 
established a Republic, if it thought proper, or by any other 
name, such a government would really be an oligarchical 
usurpation. 

The Republic proclaimed in February was a fiction. It had 
to be created. The government established, and perhaps the 
only one that was possible under the circumstances, was that of 
atemporary dictatorship. Society, not of its own free will, but 
from necessity, and to save itself from anarchy, rallied round 
afew men, and invested them with the powers of a Russian 
autocrat. 

The temptation, while at the height of public favour, to 
exercise these powers beyond the warrant of their position, 
was great ; but should have been resisted. The true policy of a 
government thus formed was purely administrative. Beyond 
the arrangements necessary for convening the national repre- 
sentatives, the Provisional Government should have confined 
itself to the same ministerial functions which would have been 
exercised by the ministers of Louis Philippe, had they remained 
in office. It was for a National Assembly, and not a Provi- 
sional Government to decree the abolition of royalty, slavery, 
titles, oaths, &c., and to alter fundamental laws, where change 
was required. All the difficulties by which the Provisional 
Government were finally overwhelmed arose out of these acts of 
arbitrary legislation,—thrust upon them, it is true, and exercised 
with much honesty of purpose, but not the less a dangerous 
trust. “Every decree issued from the Hotel de Ville, was a 
mischievous precedent. No matter what the wisdom of the 
decree, considered apart from its origin, the fact of its having 
been issued without any formal concurrence on the part of the 
nation, was naturally calculated to weaken the respect of the 
people for the representative institutions which the Provisional 
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Government sought to establish. It led the populace of Paris 
to the conclusion that France, under a republic, could be as well 
governed without a National Assembly as with it. The secret 
of governing was supposed to lie in the fabrication of decrees; 
and by whom they were fabricated seemed to be of no moment, 
provided the authors of the decrees were in possession of the 
Hotel de Ville. 

Here, then, was the first serious and fatal mistake of the 
leading men of the Revolution. Had they understood each 
other on this point, and remained true to the original purpose 
of Lamartine, to refer all legislation to a convocation of the 
nation by its representatives, they would not have been em- 
barrassed by a demand for decrees to effect impossibilities ; they 
would not have issued the decrees affecting labour and civil 
contracts which brought all industry to a stand, and have since 
had to be revoked; and the populace of Paris would not have 
been tempted to rebel against the National Assembly, to set 
themselves up as decree-makers. 

The second great mistake of the Provisional Government was 
their general distribution of arms and accoutrements, to enable 
the whole body of the working classes to enrol themselves in the 
ranks of the National Guards. Happily, the effects of this 
mistake were partly counterbalanced by the creation of the 
Garde Mobile. The subjecting to the rules of military subor- 
dination the young vagrants of the streets, who, with the arms 
in their hands which they had obtained from the gunsmiths’ 
shops, would have been a most dangerous class to have left to 
their own discretion, was an inspiration of wisdom. The popu- 
lace, hostile to the regular troops, who had been compelled to 
leave Paris, admitted without jealousy the presence of a paid 
soldiery recruited from their own ranks, although differing only 
from regular troops in the name. 

We doubt whether, under any circumstances but the extreme 
case of invasion, the existence of voluntary armed associations, 
whether as yeomanry, militia, volunteers, or national guards, 
should be encouraged. As an irregular force they are seldom to 
be relied upon at the moment of greatest need, while attention 
to mere parade duties is to men of business an intolerable 
servitude. But there surely ought to be no doubt at all that 
the whole population of a nation should not be embodied in such 
voluntary armed associations. For if everybody may be safely 
trusted with weapons of destruction, for what purpose are they 
to be carried ? Why not dispense with them altogether? If, on 
the contrary, there are criminals and madmen against whom 
society must always stand upon its guard, surely it is next to 
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lunacy on our part to increase the danger, by giving them the 
means of taking away life. 

And let not our popular sympathies hoodwink our better 
judgment. All men are not honest men. Whether as a legacy 
of bad government, or from the constitutional imperfections of 
human nature, there are classes of men sunk in wretchedness, 
ignorance, and vice, who may with truth and all sad earnestness 
be styled “dangerous classes.” Let us do what we can to raise 
them; but surely not trust them till we have raised them. Let 
us give the hungry and desperate man a loaf, or the means of 
obtaining one by his labour,—not a musket, to tempt him to 
take the loaf by violence, and life with it. 

This is one of the questions upon which Lord John Russell 
and General Cavaignac appear now to be of the same mind, but 
the whig government, when in opposition, were quite as zealous 
as the most ardent French republicans for the right of the 
poorest to carry arms; and the provisions of the “ Irish Arms 
Bill,” now revived, were then a favourite subject of attack. Of 
all rights, the right to hold the power of putting a bullet through 
the head of a fellow-citizen is the one which peaceable men 
would be the most content to surrender, or have put under 
some wholesome restraint. Why not then the Irish peasant 
and the French ouvrier ? What do those want with a gun or 
a pike, who are partly dependent upon charity for their support, 
and who, when not so dependent, have neither the opportunity 
of killing wild animals in their native forests, nor of sporting in 
game preserves? We would say tothe English premier, as well 
as to the French President of the Council, “Do not fear the 
extension of civil rights. Do not mistrust the press; but mili- 
tary law is the proper law for the use of military weapons. 
Where reason is to prevail, leave error at liberty to combat it ; 
but put down guns and pikes. It was not lightly said, ‘those 
who take the sword shall perish by the sword.’ ” 

In these two mistakes—the decree-making powers assumed 
by the Provisional Government, and the encouragement and 
assistance given to the universal arming of the population—we 
find the chief causes of the disorders which followed upon the 
Revolution. Without the arms given them the populace of 
Paris could not in June have risen in insurrection against the 
combined forces of the National Guards, the Garde Mobile, 
and the troops of the line; and without the temptation of 
making decrees at the Hotel de Ville the insurrection would 
have had no object: those who thought of pillage were but the 
thieves by profession. 

The notion that these disorders arose out of the prevalence of 
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Socialism is very gencral, both in France and in this country, 
but is a very inaccurate explanation of the facts. The decree of 
the 2nd of March, which restricted the hours of labour was 
borrowed from the Ten Hours’, Labour Bill of Lord Ashley, 
adopted the year before by the English parliament, but limited 
to women and young persons. The decrees of the Luxembourg 
for regulating wages were only in the spirit of the every-day 
practice of Trade Unions.* The Afeliers Nationaux were not 





* M. Louis Blanc has addressed a letter to the Editor of the ‘ Times,’ dated 
September 8, 1848, on this subject, from which the following are extracts :— 


** You attribute to my system and to the National Afeliers—which you call my 
Ateliers—the miseries of the present situation of my country. Allow me to repel, 
with all the indignation of an honest man, wounded in the most sensitive part of his 
heart, such a horrible responsibility. What! Sir, my public asseverations, 20 times 
repeated, never contradicted ; the official declarations of M. Emile Thomas, Director 
of the National Aéeliers ; the recent debates of the French Assembly ; the documents 
published in the second volume of the Enguéte ;—all these have not convinced you 
that I was not the person who organised the National Afeliers! that they were 
brought into existence against my wishes, against my will, in opposition to all my 
principles, and even with the avowed object of counterbalancing the influence over 
the people that was attributed tome. No, Sir, no! Absolutely, I was nothing in 
the creation of the National Afeliers. It was M. Marie, then Minister of Public 
Works, who established them ; It was M. Emile Thomas who was by M. Marie 
appointed to the direction of them. As for myself—I affirm it, and I defy contradic- 
tion—I took no part in the formation of the National Afeliers, neither in their or- 
ganization, nor in their direction, nor in their superintendence. If, then, there has 
been imprudence—and I believe there has—in assembling pell-mell, in the National 
Ateliers, workmen taken by chance from all professions ; if there has been folly in 
giving them an uniform unproductive task, and in paying them for this unproductive 
labour wages which were but alms in disguise; if this deplorable institution has 
become for the state so flagrant a cause of ruin that it has been necessary to crush it; 
if the workmen of the National Afeliers, when they ceased to receive their habitual 
wages, fell into despair ; if, in short, a party among them have produced the insurrec- 
tion of June under the influence of the most terrible misery—by what strange reversal 
of all the laws of justice can be imputed to me such results? to me, who—I repeat 
it—was a complete stranger to the National Afeliers, who disapproved of their being 
called into existence, who never put my foot into them, and who never interfered in 
what concerned them, neither in their establishment nor in their organization, in their 
direction, nor when the question arose of their dissolution? To each, then, belongs 
the responsibility of his own works. 

** You impute to my system, Sir, the bloody disorders of Paris. I may remark 
that my system has, up to this time, received only two applications, altogether partial 
and confined in a very narrow circle. But, far from condemning my doctrines, these 
two partial applications form the most striking justification of them ; for the associa- 
tion of journeymen tailors, and that of journeymen saddlers, which I founded, still 
exist ; they prosper, notwithstanding all that has been done to decry them, to destroy 
them ; and it is to be remarked, that they did not join in the insurrectiqgn of June— 
a decisive fact which I recommend to the attention of all men of good faith !” 


_ After some quotations from his ‘ Organization du Travail,’ in illustration of 
his principles, he says— 


“I could produce here numerous passages extracted from my speeches at the Lux- 
embourg, and you would perceive that I have everywhere condemned, as equally 
puerile and fearful, the extravagances of force, and that I have always placed the 
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established by Louis Blanc, but by M. Marie, and were a mere 
copy of the relief organization adopted sixty years before by 
the first National Assembly, and more recently, upon a much 
grander scale, by Lord John Russell in Ireland, during the 
winter of 1846-7. The greatest number of persons employed 
at any one time in the Afeliers Nationaux appears to have been 
120,000—the number similarly supported in Ireland rose at one 
time to 800,000. 

The Provisional Government passed no decrees of a really 
Socialist character. There was abundant precedent in monar- 
chical and competitive institutions for every act of Louis Blanc’s 





victory of justice in the calm and regular development of public reason by the liberty 
of the tribune, by the liberty of the press, by the right of discussion. In 12 years I 
have written much. Well, if there exists in my books, in my speeches, one word, 
one single word, which is an appeal to violence, to brute force,—let it be shown to 
me! I affirm that it is impossible to produce such a word. 

“For the rest, Sir, there is a fact which cannot be contested, which now belongs 
to history, and which speaks more loudly in my favour than all reasonings. Whilst 
I remained at the Luxembourg, and when I had it in my power to act upon the 
people, did the slightest disorder take place? Was there in Paris the least agita- 
tion? Did not the people—who, it has since been pretended, were excited by my 
speeches—did they not exhibit an admirable example of moderation, of resignation ? 
Was it not then that they pronounced this sublime sentence—‘ We have three months 
of misery to offer to the Republic !’—But to maintain order in Paris during the two 
months of passage to power, what force had I at my disposal? Speech—nothing but 
speech. For you are not ignorant, Sir, that there was not at that period a single 
soldier in the capital. What can possibly be opposed to so demonstrative a fact ? 
What ! the popular agitations only commenced to date from the day when I ceased to 
have the power of efficient action upon the people, and it is I whom they would hold 
responsible for these agitations. In truth, this would be more than injustice—it 
would be folly. 

“1 do not stop at the word ‘ pillage,’ which has found itself, I know not how, 
under your pen, in an article relating to me. I cannot believe that you have wished 
to carry calumnies against both my heart and my intellect to such a point. For he 
who should perceive in pillage a means of destroying misery, or even of avenging it, 
would be the worst of madmen as well as the most depraved of wretches. 

** You recal, in relation to me, the affairs of May and of June. As to the insur- 
rection of June, it was so manifest that, far from having taken part in it in any 
manner whatever, I was struck with consternation at it, that the hatred of even my 
most cruel enemies has not been able to find here any subject of accusation against 
me. In what relates to the manifestations of the 15th of May, I reckon upon prov- 
ing, by undeniable facts, that they have sought in it only a pretext to place me at a 
distance from the National Assembly at the moment when the constitution was about 
to be discussed. 

‘In a recital upon which I am at present engaged, and which I shall have the 
honour of addressing to you, I shall speak of the true causes of the troubles of May, 
of the civil war of June, of the state of siege, and of the evils which overwhelm my 
beloved country. In the meantime I limit myself to the declaration, with the 
authority of a conscience without reproach, that 1 have never had a hand in any plot, 
in any attempt at violence, in any disorder—and that to spure the pain of such to my 
country, I would with joy have given all the blood in my veins. 

“Tam, Sir, your very humble, and very devoted servant, 


“LOUIS BLANC.” 
* Sept, 8. 
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administration as far as he was permitted to act; but it was 
natural enough that at a time of revolution, Socialist doctrines, 
as a means of improving the condition of the masses, should be 
earnestly discussed ; and that they should be adopte d without 
being understood by a multitude of unreasoning partizans, who, 
taught to expect everything from decrees, should become im. 
patient at secing them stop short of the immediate realization 
of their wishes. 

Ledru Rollin has shown that the cry of “ Vivre en travaillant 
ou mourir combattant” was first raised by the Lyonese in 1882, 
and that the right of labour recognised by the Provisional Govern- 
ment was no new doctrine, but had been admitted by the lead- 
ing republicans of the first revolution. He might have added 
that it was the doctrine upon which every English labour-rate 
act has been founded ; the doctrine defended by innumerable 
leading articles in the English Times, during the lifetime of its 
late proprietor, and the key-stone of the whole policy of 
English protectionists. As to Socialism, the views of George 
Sand, Louis Blanc, M. Considérant, M. Cabét, M. Prudhon, and 
othe advocates of a new organization of industry, essentially 
cliffer, and differ from the views of former writers on the same 
subjeci, as St. Simon, Robert Owen, and M. Fourier. To aitri- 
bute, therefore, the conduct of the French working classes 
to Socialism, when there is as yet no clearly-defined system 
recognized as “ Socialism ” by any considerable body of persons, 
is to betray ourselves by a confusion of language into false 
conclusions upon the causes of events. We attach the more im- 
portance to the exposure of this error, imasmuch as the only 
principles upon which “ Socialists,” as they called, are agreed, 
happen to be fundamental axioms of political economy. They 
are,—that associated industry is the most powerful agent of pro- 
duction, and that the principle of association is one susceptible 
of further and beneficial development ;—axioms which no thinking 
man would attempt to coutrovert. 

The popular error of the day was not the notion that a wise 
administration can do something more for the improvement of 
the condition of the people than has yet been attempted or ac- 
complished (a fact that can hardly be disputed) ; but an exag- 
gerated estimate of the power of government to accomplish great 
improvements suddenly. <A simple fiat from the Luxembourg 
had closed the factories at a given hour ;—why could not another 
fiat provide the means of employment which the factories had 
ceased to furnish? Employment had been hastily promised for 
the destitute, and in the name of National Workshops, the people 
were set to dig holes in the Champ de Mars and fill them up 
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again. Was it possible to suppose that all the intelligence of a 
government could not devise labour of a more productive cha- 
racter than this, for the relief and encouragement of industry ? 
It was not possible. No amount of /aissez faire eloquence will, 
or ought to, convince the working classes that all public works 
must necessarily be public jobs, and end in public idling. 

The Ateliers Nationaux, established by the decree of the 
26th of February, were for med upon the precise model of the 
system adopted under the Irish Labour Rate Act, for the waste- 
ful and mischievous expenditure of ten millions sterling; and 
with the same result—not strengthening the government by in- 
creasing its popularity; but weakening it, by exciting the con- 
tempt of the very recipients of its bounty. 

People in England sometimes express surprise that in spite of 
their liberality to Ireland in a season of distress, the repeal agita- 
tion gained ground ; yet it was, perhaps, the most practical de- 
monstration ever witnessed of the incompetency of an English 
administration, however well-intentioned, to meddle in Irish 
affairs. Few could resist the conclusion’ that if Ireland had been 
left to its own resources and its own management of them, it 
would have got through the difficulty with a less amount of social 
demoralization than im that universal scramble for public money 
which characterized the relief administration, not of any “ sordid 
or selfish” socialist republican, but of Sir Charles Trev elyan.* 

The most sensible way to have met the difficulty of the 
Ateliers Nationaux would have been for the leading men of all 
parties to have united in the support of some one or other of the 
many schemes of experimental associations suggested which 
promised the best for success, or offered the few est chances of 
failure ; and would, during its progress, have at least satisfied 
the working classes that honest exertions were making in their 
favour. A million or two sterling would have been cheaply ex- 
pended upon abortive Phalansterian institutions, as compared 
with the sacrifice of life and property during the insurrection. 
But it was the policy of the conservative organs of the 
press to attack the Provisional Government through the 
Ateliers Nationaux, insisting alike upon their suppression 
and the condemnation of every substitute proposed; until the 





* Who, for his share of the warey has been permitted to draw upon the 
treasury for £2,500, although already overpaid as a public servant by an 
annual salary of the same amount. 

It will be remembered that this Vote in the Miscellaneous Estimates was 
the subject of two nights’ debate in the House of Commons, and was, notwith- 
standing the indignant remonstrances it occasioned, pressed and carried by 
Government. 
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working classes, at first patient in their sufferings, became 
fixed in the belief, gradually worked into exasperation, 
that they were to be robbed by the Jourgeoisie of all benefit 
from the revolution ; as in 1830. On the other hand, the middle 
classes, alarmed at the stagnation of trade and depreciation of 
property consequent upon the political uncertainties of the time, 
were naturally inclined to the opinion that the revolution had 
gone far enough, and that a re-actionary policy was rather to 
be encouraged than any countenance shown towards new schemes 
for new changes, 

With this explanation of the various influtnees at work upon 
the mind of the community, let us glance at their operation. 


The first breach between the middle and working classes arose 
out of a decree of the Provisional Government dissolving the 
select companies of “Grenadiers” and “ Voltigeurs” of the 
National Guards, with a view to their amalgamation with the 
rest of the force, and that there might be no distinctions tending 
to create jealousy or ill-feeling between one portion of the body 
and another. This decree having given great dissatisfaction to 
the Companies it affected, they assembled on the 16th of Marck, 
—marched in uniform, but without arms, to the Hotel de Ville, 
and sent in a deputation to the Provisional Government to 
request that the decree might be recalled ;—principally upon the 
ground, that when dispersed among the mass they would be unable 
to elect as officers their old commanders. This ill-advised pro- 
ceeding met with a signal rebuff. They were received by the 
mob in passing through the streets with cries of “A bas les 
aristocrates,’—“ Vive Végalité”’ The Provisional Government 
declined to revoke their decision (which, in fact, if the whole 
population were to be enrolled in the National Guards was only 
the necessary complement of such a measure), and the next day 
was met, at the instigation of Sobriér and other leading clubbists, 
by an overwhelming counter-demonstration on the part of the 
people. 

Numerous crowds assembled at an early hour in the Place de 
la Concorde, and marched in close ranks of nine and ten abreast 
to the Hotel de Ville, to assure the Provisional Government of their 
support, and determination to resist any reactionary movement. 
Returning from the Hotel de Ville, the crowds continued to defile 
through the streets,to impress the same fact the more emphatically 
upon the friends of the old system; completely obstructing all 
the principal thoroughfares by their numbers, until nightfall. 


The first week in April was occupied by the elections of officers 
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of the National Guards. It was chiefly marked in Paris by the 
two opposite results of the election of M. Clement Thomas (an 
officer of cuirassiers, compromised at Lunéville in 1834, by his 
republican sentiments, and, subsequently, a refugee in England) ; 
a man uniting firmness with moderation, and of great private 
worth ; and the election of M. Barbés, as Colonel of the 12th 
Legion,—an extravagant ultra, who was soon to join in an at- 
tempt to overthrow the government of February. 

In the provinces the National Guards elected, for the most part, 
their old officers. M. Beauvais, an ex-peer of France, was chosen 
colonel, to the great indignation of the party who had thought 
to secure the triumph of republicanism by intolerance, and had 
insisted upon the wholesale dismissal of every adherent of the 
old government. 

Of this policy, M. Ledru Rollin was the chief impersonation. 
Something, of course, may be said for it, for it was, doubtless, 
true that the Republic had been accepted ‘by many functionaries 
who were certain to embrace the first opportunity of betraying it; 
but it was, notwithstanding, an intense blunder. It turned, at 
once, the whole body of government officials and their partizans 
into active enemies; and it necessitated appointments of men, 
whose qualifications, beyond the recommendation of zeal, there 
was no time to examine, and whose violent language and ad- 
ministrative incapacity alarmed the timid, and provoked, in many 
of the departments, the very reactionary spirit it was the object 
of the minister to prevent or toallay. The impassioned eloquence 
of Ledru Rollin, and the sympathy of his colleagues, have enabled 
him subsequently to stand his ground in the National Assembly 
against a hostile majority ; but “neither eloquence, nor admitted 
honesty of purpose, will justify measures which defeated their 
own end, and which, if they had not been moderated by 
Lamartine, would have been altogether disastrous. 

Want of courage has not been ‘the failing of Ledru Rollin, but 
we like not his tacit acquiescence in the apology made for him, 
that the offensive parts of his circulars to the provinces were written, 
not by himself, but by M. Jules Favre, and that the semi-official 
™ Bulletins de la Republique” were the productions of George 
Sand. The sentiments of the documents prepared for him were 
his own, however much he might have altered the phraseology ; 
and the responsibility should have been accepted. The influence 
of George Sand,* as one of the private secretaries of the Pro- 





* It was brought forward as a kind of charge against the Provisional Govern- 
ment by the Committee of Inquiry, in their Report, that the accomplished pen 
of Madame Dudévant (George Sand) was occasionally employed in the prepara- 
tion of official documents. The committee would, probably, in 1790, have 
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visional Government, was calculated to restrain the violence of 
Ledru Rollin,—not to encourage it. 

The immediate object of the bulletin of the 15th of April, 
quoted by the committee, was at least a proper one, being to 
tranquillize the public mind on the eve of another apprehended 
popular tumult, arising out of the suspicions of the people that 
the approaching elections of representatives to the National 
Assembly would be so managed by the legitimists and reaction- 
ists, as to trick them out of the benefits they had hoped to derive 
from the revolution. This feeling was encouraged by a number 
of disappointed candidates for office, who wtre annoyed at the 
decreasing influence of their own party in the government, and 
who thought to persuade the public that the national interests 
would be best promoted by placing themselves and their friends 
at the head of the Republic. 

Overtures were made to Ledru Rollin by some of the clubs, to 
induce him to join in an attempt to set aside Lamartine and 
several of his colleagues, and establish a committee of public 
safety, instead of the Provisional Government. A meeting was 
called for the 16th of April, in the Champs Elyseés, of which this 
was the secret object, the nominal one being the rights of labour. 





condemned the Girondists on the same ground for availing themselves of the 
assistance of Madame Roland. An abler secretary than Madame Dudévant 
could hardly be found in France; and certainly France has not produced a writer 
more anxious to promote a peaceful solution of the questions in which the 
working classes are most interested. It is true George Sand is the advocate 
of a species of communism; but not of communism founded by violence, or 
established by spoliation. All her writings and political addresses breathe a 
contrary spirit; especially, since the revolution, when her object has been 
not to increase, but to calm the popular excitement which has prevailed. In 
the case laid hold of by the committee, she had been desired to prepare an 
address, in which an intimation was to be given of the danger that would be 
incurred by the reactionary party, if their efforts should be successful to return 
candidates opposed te republican institutions. She made three different drafts 
of an address to this effect, putting the same idea in different forms; and 
the following was selected :— 
16° Bulletin de la République. 
15th Avril. 

‘* Les élections, si elles ne font pas triompher la vérité sociale, si elles sont l’expres- 
sion des intéréts d’une caste, arrachee de la confiante loyaute du peuple, les élections, 
qui devaient étre le salut de la Republique, seront sa perte, il n’en faut pas douter. 
Il n’y a alors qu’une voie de salut pour le peuple qui a fait les barricades, ce serait de 
manifester une seconde fois sa volonte, et d’ajourner les décisions d’une fausse repré- 
sentation nationale. 

“‘Ce reméde extréme, deplorable, la France voudrait-elle forcer Paris a y re- 
courir?”’ 

It will be seen that the unguarded phrase, “la vérité sociale,” is open to 
misconstruction. It reads like a menace in favour of Socialist candidates, but 
was not so intended, 
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The scheme failed ; for although it was not difficult to assemble 
large masses of an unemployed population, it was not yet easy 
to convince them that the National Assembly then about to be 
elected would prove hostile to their interests, or impotent for 
their relief. The meeting was held, but the friends of order 
rallied in great numbers on the first alarm. The events of the 
day are thus described by M. de Lamartine :— 


“ At five in the morning I was informed of what was passing in the 
clubs, and of their intention to establish a committee of public safety, 
in lieu of the Provisional Government. I gave notice individually to 
the friends upon whom I could most rely in the National Guard. M. 
Ledru Rollin came to me in a state of great excitement. He said, 
‘We are going to be attacked by 120,000 men, at the head of whom 
are 20,000 armed men belonging to the clubs.’ Ie reported to me 
the offer that had been made to him, and the intention entertained of 
excluding me from the government, as well as several of my colleagues. 
I said to him, ‘As Minister of the Interior, you have the right of 
ordering the rappel. If by chance there be a National Guard in Paris, 
we are safe.’ Ledru Rollin assented to this without hesitation, and 
went away to order the rappel to be beaten. I ran to Duvivier’s, to 
assemble some battalions of the Garde Mobile round the Hotel de 
Ville, and with General Changarnier to defend myself there, hoping 
that the National Guard would act so as to save Paris. Duvivier 
adopted my project. He admirably comprehended the value of the 
Garde Mobile. ‘Where are the cartridges ?’ said he tome. I thought 
he could have them at the état-major of the National Guard, General 
Courtais, and the commander-in-chiet did not disappoint my expecta- 
tions. He proved very loyal. I went, in fine, to the Hotel de Ville; 
Changarnier rejoined me there. He made his military disposition, and 
we waited for the announced manifestation. Two young men had 
been sent into the Faubourgs to warn it. At length, after painful 
apprehension, the 12th legion appeared on the bridge, crying, ‘ Vive 
la République.” The armed civil forced was roused ; the triumph of 
the moderate Republic was assured ; the threatened procession from 
the Faubourgs appeared in turn, and was drowned in an immense 
movement of National Guards, to the repeated cries of ‘Vive la 
République.’” 


The attention of all parties was now absorbed by the election 
of representatives to the National Assembly: a grand experiment 
of universal suffrage, to be carried out by perhaps the very worst 
mode that could have been devised for insuring an inteiligent 
choice. We have shown, in a former paper, that while large 
electoral districts are necessary to ensure electoral independence, 
yet if, on the other hand, districts are made so large, or the 
number of representatives to be returned so considerable, that 
the mass of electors cannot possibly become personally con- 
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versant with the qualifications of the candidates, the election 
becomes a mere lottery, excepting as regards the leaders of 
parties. We pointed out especially the deplorable mistake of 
assuming that every male adult living in the department of the 
Seine was fairly equal to the selection from the mass of his fellow 
citizens of not merely one, two, three, or half-a-dozen legislators, 
but of not less than thirty-four; and of not only assuming this, 
but compelling him to place thirty-four names upon his voting 
paper; even when disposed to vote for a smaller number.* 





* DEPARTMENT OF THE SEINE. 
(First Election, of April 24th, 1848.) 


SuccessFrut CANDIDATES. Pascal, printer .. ts es 62,472 

ine .. io .. 259,800 | Degousée, ingenieur civil oo 65,352 
i: Eure) aa 245,083 Deguerry, cure de Saint-Eustache 64,495 
Arago (Frangois) .. 243,640 | Barbes .. oh we ++ 64,065 
Garnier Pages 240,890 | Lacordaire, dominicain. . oo 62,333 


Armand Marrast .. oo 229,166 | Savary, shoemaker .. «+ 61,487 


Mari a a 225,776 | Courtais.. re -» 61,401 
Béranger .. oe .. 204,471 | Hugo (Victor) .. . «» 59,446 
Carnot .. 7 .. 195,608 | Changarnier, général .. .. 58,654 
10 Bethmont .. ‘ae «» 189,252 Trélat, médecin. , ee 57,783 
1] Duvivier .. .. — «182,175 | Martin Bernard... ++ ee 53,216 
12 Lasteyrie (Ferdinand) .. 1€5,156 | Raspail.. = .. Kt 52,095 
13 Vavin .. «+. + 151,103 | Arago (Etienne) ++ ve 52,016 
14 Cavaignac.. ..  «. 144,187 | Say (Horace) .. =... 48,935 
15 Berger .. i .. 136,660 | Leroux (Pierre).. : 47,284 
16 Pagnerre .. - .. 136,117 | Delestre.. —.. . +» 47,144 
17 Buchez ..  «- «+ 135,678 | Danguy, printer ++ we 46,924 
18 Cormenin .. ‘ .. 135,050 Althon-Shée (d’) * ee 45,454 
19 Corbon .. -. 135,043 | Malarmé ts ee we 42,409 
20 Caussidiére as .. 133,775 | Adam, Chambreur_.. e+ 41,555 
21 Albert .. 3 . 133,041 | Champion (P. manteau bleu) '.. 40,829 
22 Wolowski... ..  «. 132,333 | Drevet.. .. 4. —«. 39,714 
23 Peupin.. ° -» 131,969 Dupuis .. oe .- ee 59,644 
24 Ledru Rollin ..  .. 131,587 | Montagne .. «. —«. 39,529 
25 Schmidt .. mi .. 124,383 | Huber .. —.. oe ++ 39,177 
26 Flocon .. «. «+ 121,865 | Petit, général + oe 37,194 
27 Louis Blanc a 120,140 | Lavaux, négociant a la Villette 36,909 
Dont .. ae .. 118,075 | Berard, tailleur oe -» 36,400 
Pérdiguier (Agricol) .. 117,290 | Redon, chapelier * : 36,344 
Bastide (Jules) .. .. 110,228 | Neydela Moskowa .. =... 35,790 
Coquerel ..  .. — «109,934 | Sue (Eugéne) .. . 35,583 
Garnon .. we .. 106,747 | Valerio .. +: . «+ 33,550 
Guinard .. ve .. 106,262 | Charles .. +: - ee ae 
is.. a .. 104,87] | Gauthier-Desmats es 32,1$ 
wee "| Ledreuille, abbé = 2... 31,797 
ResecTtep CANDIDATES. Flotte, cuisinier a ** 31517 
Moreau (de la Seine) .. -- 99,936 | Cartigny, tisseur de laine «- 31,329 
Boissil, id. ee oe 93,642 | Guillaumon, cordonnier +» 30,213 
David d’ Angers... ee - 79,323 | Lebon Napoleon, eléve en médi- 
Vellu, carpenter . -» 76,777 cine .. oe ae -- 28,994 
Goudchaux, banker -» 68,004 | Audry de Puyraveau .. .» 28,833 


OOS oe lO 
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The results we anticipated have been realized. A large propor- 
tion of the members of the National Assembly have obtained their 
seats by the happy accident of their personal obscurity, and the 
necessity of completing the list with the name of unknown candi- 
dates, when the names of candidates really known to the elector 
were exhausted. This was strikingly shown in the Paris election, 
by the return of M. Schmit, a functionary of the late government, 
who had been described in some of the journals as an “ Ouvrier,” 
to catch the votes of the working classes. The election was 
afterwards annulled in consequence of petitions to the National 
Assembly sufficiently numerously signed to warrant a belief that 
of the 124,000 persons who voted for M. Schmit, the greater part 
did so under the persuasion that they were voting for another 
M. Schmit, of totally different sentiments! But what can be 
known of the sentiments of candidates whose very identity is thus 
rendered doubtful by the confusion inevitable from such a system 
of miscalled representation ! 

The election, however, as far as it affected the leaders of 
parties, demonstrated clearly enough the state of public opinion. 
Lamartine was elected by ten different departments. Candidates 
supposed to be friendly to violence or extreme measures were 
generally rejected, or chosen only by narrow majorities. It was 


evident that the nation desired order, security for property, and 
revival of trade, more than either a monarchy or a republic. But 
its inclination was more conservative than had been suspected. 
Not only were liberals of the school of Odilon Barrot, who had 
opposed the idea of a republic, chosen, but in some instances 
extreme partizans of legitimacy from the late chamber of peers. 





Considérant (Victor), a re- Michelet, professeur .. ee 16,523 

publican] .. . -. 28,673 | Durand Saint-Amand .. -. 15,906 
Chevassus ‘ ie -. 28,566 Weil, écrivain .. ne e- 14,739 
Lagarde, horloger = -. 28,176 | Thomas (Charles) os - 14,692 
Thomas (Emile) wa .. 28,166 Chambellan, avocat .. -- 13,048 
Dupetit-Thouars a 26,880 | Martelet, adjoint oak «+ 12,661 
Bayard, imprimeur a Saint- Denis 26,882 Halevy, musician oe .- 12,636 
Larochejaquelin : se -. 25,684 Thierry, Dr. .. es eo 12,293 
Lagrange de Lyon inns ee 25,570 Launette, ébéniste “% oo Bigger 
Leroy, bijoutier se -- 25,295 | Melun .. 1] ,636 
Vidal, économiste aa -. 24,868 Fabre (Jules), scerétaire du mi- 
Girardin (Emile) wii -. 24,340 mister de l’intéreur .. -- 11,396 
Grivaud, — en décors .. 23,462 | Restout. “ » 10,787 
Thoré, écrivain. re -. 23,024 | Pousyée, instituteur communal. 10,716 
Lamoricié re... ae . 21,045 Gaillardin ne oe .- 10,294 
Cabet .. i a -. 20,616 Delaire, ébéniste aes ‘ 9,273 
Sobrier . ni i 20,403 | Thomas (Clement) .. -» 7,076 
Deplanque “ a e» 19,817 | Reneau, de Sceaux .. oo 6,285 
Delmas . «» 17,456 | Riglet, adjoint .. ; .. 5,486 
Thayer (Amédé), propriétaire is 17,318 
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Thus even M. de Montalembert, who it will be remembered had 
made, not later than the 14th of January, a fierce harangue against 
the Swiss federalists, in which he had denounced radicals and re- 
formers in general, and characterized the first French revolution 
as an infamy, was returned to the National Assembly for the 
department of Doubs; where, although last en the list of the 
seven successful candidates, he obtained the votes of 22,572 
electors. 

At Rouen the election was in favour of moderate republicans, 
with Lamartine at the head of the poll, but so much dissatisfac- 
tion was occasioned by the rejection of the candidates of the 
extreme clubs, that riots ensued, which were not suppressed until 
after three days of sanguinary contests between the National 
Guards and the mob, and were then only brought to a close after 
a great sacrifice of life by detachments from Paris of the Garde 
Mobile. Riots also took place at Calais, Rochefort, St. Amand, 
Limoges, and some other towns ; but only to an extent sufficient 
to show that the constitution of the National Assembly was not 
such as to satisfy a minority, but still a formidable class; as the 
class which had taken the most active part in bringing about the 
recent changes. 

The fact is another illustration of our former argument, that it 
is neither right nor politically expedient to refuse to minorities a 
share in the representation. At Rouen, the communists and ex- 
treme republicans were to the moderate republicans in the pro- 
portion of one to three. In the same proportion both parties 
should have been permitted to return members. There might 
then have been still some disappointed murmurings ; but there 
would have been no fighting. 

The National Assembly met on the 4th of May, and, for the 
moment, the anxieties and distrust, of which it was the object, 
were laid aside, and all gave way to an impulse of hope and re- 
joicing. The day was one of brilliant sunshine. The whole 
population of Paris thronged to the Place de la Concorde, to wit- 
ness the procession of the Provisional Government from the 
hotel of the Minister of Justice, in the Place Vendéme, to the 
Chamber of Deputies, where a new hall had been erected for the 
National Asssmbly. In this hall seven hundred of the newly- 
elected members were already present. They received the mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government with the warmest acclama- 
tions, and repeatedly interrupted the address read to them by 
Dupont de l’Eure, with cries of “ Vive la République.” After 
some time passed in the customary forms of verifying the elec- 
tion returns, it was represented to the Asse mbly, that the immense 
multitudes without would be gratified by the ceremony of a formal 
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public proclamation of the Republic in front of the building. 
Adopting this suggestion, the Assembly left the hall, appeared 
on the steps of the peristile of the Chamber of Deputies, facing 
the countless thousands of spectators, who lined the opposite 
terraces of the Tuileries, the Pont de la Concorde, and the banks 
of the Seine, and were received with deafening shouts of “ Vive 
PAssemblée Nationale,” “ Vive la République.” M. Audray de 
Puyraveau, the senior member, then read a proclamation of the 
Republic, which had been agreed to on the motion of M. Beryer ; 
—a signal for renewed shouts, and for the beating of drums, the 
waving of flags, and the firing of cannon. 

In the midst of this enthusiasm and apparent unanimity, the 
elements of discord existed, and were early manifested. On the 
following day M. Buchez was elected president, partly by the 
votes of the conservatives of the Assembly, who united with 
his personal friends to defeat M. Trélat, the candidate of the 
‘National,’ apparently on no other ground than that M. Trélat 
received the support of Ledru Rollin. M. Buchez obtained 382 
votes; M. Trélat 262; M. Reart 91. 

This was the first admonitory symptom to Lamartine, that to 
maintain his own influence with the Assembly, it would be ne- 
cessary to separate his cause from that of Ledru Rollin, Flocon, 
and Louis Blanc, the leaders of the extreme parties, by which 
his administration had been embarrassed. That he did not do 
so is an evidence of political honesty superior to the dictates of 
personal ambition,—but is less creditable, we think, to his judg- 
ment as a politician. Lamartine, while differing from the views 
of his obnoxious colleagues upon‘ almost all questions of home 
administration and foreign policy, yet dreaded their influence out 
of doors. He knew that their names were regarded by large sec- 
tions of the people—and sections it was not prudent to disre- 
gard—_as symbols of pledges which had yet to be redeemed, and 
thought, that to drive them into open opposition might provoke 
insurrectionary movements (not dreaded without reason, as sub- 
sequent events demonstrated), and, before the new institutions 
of the republic had become consolidated, plunge the whole country 
in civil war. This reasoning, however, was as fallacious as the 
arguments for the compromising expedients of a Whig govern- 
ment to alienate friends without conciliating enemies, with which 
the English public have long been familiar. The dissensions 
which had prevailed in the Provisional Government were a 
matter of public notoriety.* It was no longer possible to govern 


* The following are extracts from the evidence on this subjeet given to the 
Committee of Inquiry :— 


Vou. L.—No. I. P 
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with a divided cabinet. The clubs could not be blinded to his 
real object,—that of silencing them by office without power; 
and confidence was not to be restored to the country at large by 
prolonging the uncertainty which had existed as to the extent to 
which violence and extravagance might proceed in the councils 
of government. Lamartine should have feared less the influence 
of individual agitators, and relied more upon colleagues cf busi- 
ness capacity, if he could have found them, to grapple with the 
labour and financial difficulties of the crisis,—the only condition 
of popular support which was really essential to his administra- 
tion, and against which club conspiracies would have proved 
impotent. . 

Ledru Rollin and Flocon had, it is true, shared with Lamartine 
the perilous responsibilities of the revolution, and if monarchy 
had not been overthrown, it might have been true chivalry to 
have united his fate with theirs; but the Republic having 
triumphed, and Ledru Rollin and Flocon having lost ground in 








*“*M. Araco: A want of harmony prevailed in the government. Two elements 
were in presence—the element of a moderate republic, and the element of a more 
ardent republic. Thence sprang disagreement; but this disagreement was never re- 
vealed in public acts. The first cause of disturbance was the mad opinions propa- 
gated amongst the labouring classes. It was evident that such ideas would lead to 
sanguinary disturbances. The theories of the Luxembourg have been. most fatal ; 
they have given rise to hopes which were manifested even in the electoral colleges. It 
was assumed that Paris was all France ; that Paris was to direct and govern all. The 
circulars sent out were most deplorable. They even created a doubt of the possibility 
of founding a republic in France. We then decided that one member of the govern- 
ment should revise and control the terms and spirit of each new circular; but this 
measure Was not put into execution. I owe to truth and justice to say that the 
author of the circulars was not Ledru Rollin, but M. Jules Favre. ™M. Louis Blanc 
wanted to have a progressist ministry. I objected to it because we should have been 
obliged to give this ministry to Louis Blanc himself, and because it might have been 
supposed that we partook of his-doctrines. He then threatened to withdraw. That 
would not have been without danger, for we had no forces whatever. The two ele- 
ments of the red republic and socialism sometimes joined together, in order to thwart 
us. M. Ledru Rollin, however, never participated in the socialist principles of M. 
Louis Blanc ; but in other respects they agreed, especially to adjourn the elections. 

‘*M. Marrast says that three parties were in presence in the bosom of the Pro- 
visional Government: socialism and communism, represented by MM. Albert and 
Louis Blanc ; the republic, violent and advanced, by MM. Ledru Rollin and Flocon; 
and the moderate republic, represented by MM. Dupont (de l’Eure), Arago, Lamar- 
tine, Garnier Pagés, Marie, and himself. Though the majority was certainly great, 
it was nevertheless forced to submit to creat sacrifices on account of the circumstances 
and the exigencies of party. M. Marrast was very often for sending in his resigna- 
tion, and came to the firm resolution that he would never be a member of any 
administration with M. Ledru Rollin. The Mayor of Paris, and the Minister of the 
Interior were in a permanent state of warfare and rivalry. M. Ledru Rollin ordered 
M. Rouvenat to visit every mairie and inspect the elections. M. Rouvenat named 
twenty-four delegates to assist him; he (Marrast) resisted the protection of M. 
Rouvenat, and requested the mayors to pay no attention to his instructions. Then it 
was that M. Ledru Rollin sent in his resignation, which M. Lamartine persuaded him 
to withdraw.” 
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public opinion, Lamartine was not called upon to share the con- 
sequences of their errors, and to fall with them. 

The opportunity of preserving his own position (which it would 
have been most useful to France for him to have maintained), 
was given to him by the National Assembly, and rejected. A 
committee, appointed to consider the best form for a provisional 
executive, until fixed permanently by the constitution, which had 
yet to be discussed, reported in favour of the direct election by 
the National Assembly of the several ministers formerly appointed 
by the crown. Had this proposition been adopted, there is no 
doubt that Lamartine would have been chosen nearly unanimously 
to the post of Premier, and Minister of Foreign Affairs; but 
neither Ledru Rollin, Flocon, nor Louis Blanc, would have found 
a seat in the new administration. 

Lamartine opposed the adoption of the report. He contended 
that great inconvenience would result from the personalities in- 
separable from discussions upon the merits of different candidates 
for the ministry, and that, to avoid it,.a provisional executive 
should be substituted for the crown, until the constitution, about 
to be framed, had otherwise provided. It was moved, accord- 
ingly, by his friends, that a provisional executive should be 
appointed. This was carried, but by a majority of twenty-eight 
only. The members of the provisional executive were elected 
the following day; but so much offence had been given by the 
determination of Lamartine not to separate himself from Ledru 
Rollin, that a considerable number of representatives determined 
to mark their displeasure by voting for neither the one nor the 
other. To the surprise, therefore, of many, who expected to see 
Lamartine at the head of the list, the names at the close of the 
scrutiny stood as under,— 


Arago és ig ee oe o» 425 
Garnier Pagés fy i a o ce 
M. Marie... aa ~~ a -_« fun 
Lamartine .. oe a és -- 645 
Ledru Rollin ia bis ae -. 458 


The very first debates of the Assembly brought out, in strong 
relief, another of the mistakes of the leaders of the revolution ; 
but a mistake of which we sce with some surprise that neither 
the French nor English press appears to be conscious,—the error 
of convening, for purposes of discussion, a far greater number of 
persons than can possibly deliberate as members of one body. 
It is almost a contradiction in terms to call a body of nine hundred 
members a deliberative assembly. How can there be deliberation 
where it is physically impossible for the whole of those who would 
take part in a debate to express an opinion, unless by clamour? 
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A body of nine hundred representatives is not a deliberative 
assembly, it is a mob; and, with regard to the faculty of silent 
attention, it is even inferior to an ordinary mob: for, in a crowd 
assembled in the streets, there are usually but few speakers, and 
the rest are willing to listen ; but in an assembly of representa- 
tives all are speakers; every person present is anxious to dis- 
tinguish himself, or impressed with an opinion that it is his 
duty to say something upon every important question, if only to 
satisfy his constituents. Hence a competition for a privilege, 
attainable only, from the nature of things, by the few, which 
speedily degenerates into uproar and disorderly tumult. 

The National or Constituent Assembly of the first revolution 
was composed of 1,250 members ; the subsequent National Con- 
vention consisted of 750 members; and, excepting upon ques- 
tions upon which all parties happened to be unanimous, the 
proceedings of both bodies were devoid of dignity, from an 
incessant collision of the right of discussion on the one hand, 
with the apparent tyranny of the majority in suppressing dis- 
cussion on the other, when it was necessary to put an end to 
otherwise interminable debates. In the case of our own House of 
Commons, what is the result of calling together as oracles of the 
state a body of 658 members? At the commencement of every 
session, when the greater part have really assembled, the business 
of the nation always stands still. Week after week is occupied 
with questions of party attack, and personal invective or recrimi- 
nation. When the majority have gone out of town, and not till 
then, the work of legislation commences. 

We may remark, also, that to accommodate a body of nine 
hundred members, and an equal number of spectators, without 
inconvenient crowding, considerable space is required. This 
object had been fully attained by the accommodation afforded in 
the new hall of the National Assembly; but great space can 
rarely be provided without a corresponding sacrifice of facilities 
for hearing. When, therefore, the representatives met, it was 
discovered that, without shouting, the proceedings of the Pre- 
sident and the orators of the tribune would to many be reduced 
to dumb-show: but those who could not hear, could indem- 
nify themselves by talking together ; which prevents others hear- 
ing. Out of the great space of the hall grows another incon- 
venience. The “tribune,” or pulpit-desk, from which it has 
always been customary in French legislative chambers for a 
member to address the House, is, in the new hall, so far removed 
from the back seats, that a member from one of them must run 
to the tribune, if he would not be anticipated in reaching it by 
those in front of him, Hence the frequent remarks of the 
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reporters of the press, of members “ rushing violently,” or “ pre- 
cipitattng ” themselves towards the tribune. 

When to remedy this to some extent, it was arranged that 
members wishing to speak on a debate should inscribe their 
names on the President’s list, and be called upon in turn, it was 
found that the list often extended to the names of forty persons 
wishing to speak on the same debate, and that before a tenth of 
them could be heard the impatience of the majority would de- 
mand a division. 

We notice points which to some may appear of little import- 
ance, but which are really at the bottom of the whole theory 
of representation. There is no other reason than numbers for a 
nation not transacting its own business, and if its so-called repre- 
sentatives be also too numerous for the object, a nation must and 
will, sooner or later, get its work done without them. This question 
of numbers admits of a simple arithmetical solution. Assume 
three hundred days and six hours a day for the debates of a ses- 
sion; what share in the debates does that allow each representa- 
tive of the nine hundred members of the National Assembly ?— 
twenty-four seconds of speaking in each day; two and a-half 
minutes in each week ; ten minutes in each month; two hours 
for the whole year! 

From the causes we have named, it was impossible that the 
early proceedings of the National Assembly should be of a character 
to command the respect and confidence of the public, while, 
under any circumstances, it was certain to disappoint the extra- 
vagant expectations excited by agitators in the minds of the 
working classes. The form of suffrage adopted had resulted, not 
in a fair representation of the intelligence of the nation, but in a 
hetrogeneous jumble of politicians, thrown together, by thechances 
of a hap-hazard system of election, in a mass too unwieldly for 
the development of any clearly defined policy. The first fort- 
night of the existence of the National Assembly exhibited it as a 
body efficient only for resistance to further changes, but almost 
incapable of progress; and altogether unequal to the task of 
strengthening or reconstructing the social edifice. The friends of 
order observed with alarm that the time of the Assembly was 
day after day wasted in frivolous and often fierce altercations, 
and the trades’ unions saw with rage, that while the Assembly 
were condemning and insisting upon the dissolution of the Afe- 
liers Nationaux (which no man supported excepting as a tem- 
porary provision), the majority had neither the capacity nor the 
inclination to provide any kind of substitute out of which hope 
might arise, of some permanent amelioration of their condition. 
This was especially thought to be manifested by the determination 
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of the Assembly, early shown, not to listen to the proposition of 
government for the resumption by the state of the railroads, 

This measure had been originally favoured by Lamartine and 
his colleagues, on account of the productive employment that 
might be furnished by the completion of works abandoned by the 
companies from want of funds ; and with a view also to that free 
circulation of labour which the state might secure to workmen, 
as in Belgium, by cheap rates of travelling, instead of the high 
fares charged by companies protected by monopoly. 

It suited the railway interest to represent this project as one 
of confiscation, and it has been so regarded in this country; but 
it had not that character. The companies, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were all defaulters to government. The conditions 
upon which their leases and grants had been accepted were un- 
fulfilled. The traffic of several of the lines had been suspended. 
It was a clear case for an equitable adjustment of mutual diffi- 
culties; and judging from the growing complication of railway 
embarrassments, such a settlement of them may soon be called 
for here. 

In this state of the public mind, the power of inflaming it was 
not likely to be neglected by the leaders of faction, and would-be 
chiefs of the republic. An opportunity of enlisting public sym- 
pathy in their favour was presented by the news which had 
arrived of the defeat of the Polish insurgents, and of the probability 
that the cause of Poland would be lost for ever, if the assistance 
of France were not given. It was agreed at the “ Central Re- 
publican Club” to get up a popular demonstration in favour of 
Poland, and against the reactionary tendencies of the National 
Assembly. This was fixed for Saturday, the 13th, when a meet- 
ing was held at the Place de la Bastile ; but which failed to attract 
any considerable numbers. A procession, however, from the 
meeting marched through the streets to the National Assembly 
with a petition, and excited a momentary panic, during which 
the rappel was beaten, to call out the National Guards. Before 
the National Guards could march to the assistance of the National 
Assembly the procession had dispersed; and much irritation to 
both parties was the result of an apparently needless military 
summons. This irritation was greatly increased by another cir- 
cumstance, which at the same time created general uneasiness— 
the sudden and unexpected postponement of the national /é/e, 
appointed for Sunday, the 14th; and to witness which it was 
calculated that nearly a hundred thousand persons had arrived 
from the provinces. 

The cause of this postponement was partly the incompleteness 
of the preparations for a festival on the gigantic scale contemplated, 
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and partly the known intention of the extreme clubs to avail 
themselves of the féte to disturb the public peace ; but the public 
being ignorant of the reasons which weighed with government, 
were more than ordinarily in the humour for listening to violent 
declamations against their policy. It was hence obvious to the 
clubs that there would be no difficulty in getting up the formi- 
dable and threatening demonstration they sought for, by another 
meeting in the Place de la Bastile on the following Monday. 


The fifteenth of May. 


The meeting in the Place de la Bastile in favour of Poland 
was attended by upwards of fifty thousand persons, many of 
them consisting of Poles, and delegates from the provinces; and 
the great majority perfectly unconscious of any ulterior designs 
on the part of their leaders. The whole body was marshalled in 
procession between eleven and twelve o’clock, and set out as 
before on their way to the National Assembly with a petition ; 
carrying flags and banners, but without arms; their ranks 
increasing at every step as they proceeded. 

Every needful precaution had been taken by the government ; 
but unhappily the false alarm of the preceding Saturday had 
occasioned a general indisposition to obey the orders issued. 
The procession was to have been stopped at the Pont de la 
Concorde, by a battalion of the National Guards, but a small 
picquet only had assembled, believing that a peaceable demon- 
stration “ confined wholly to Poland” was intended. The picquet 
was speedily driven back by the mere pressure of the crowd ; and 
the procession reached without difficulty the iron railings sur- 
rounding the buildings of the National Assembly. Here their 
forcible entrance would have been resisted by a detachment of 
the Garde Mobile, but, while the leaders of the procession were 
parleying for the admission of a deputation with their petition, 
General Courtais, suspecting no danger and anxious only to 
prevent a collison which might lead to the effusion of blood, 
ordered the Garde Mobile to sheath their bayonets. The doors 
being then opened to admit the deputation, the masses from 
behind pressed forward and entered with it. 

The proceedings of the day, and the scenes which transpired 
in the Hall of the Assembly, we give in detail, as a chapter in 
the history of the Republic to be held in remembrance from its 
connexion with subsequent events, and its probable relation to 
the future. 
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NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
Sitting of the 15th of May. 


Mons. Bucnez president. One of the secretaries reads the minutes of 
the preceding day. 


M. Lacrossre.—Citizens, I wish to draw your attention to a discrepancy 
which you must have remarked between your minutes and the ‘ Moniteur’ of 
yesterday. During the sitting of Saturday Citizen Recurl, Minister of the 
Interior, announced to you, that the prepara‘ions for the féte of the Champ- 
de-Mars not being completed, the féte was put off by government till Sunday, 
the 21st of May. Our surprise was extreme on reading in the ‘ Moniteur’ the 
following notification, signed by the Commander-in-Chief of the National 
Guard of Paris :— 

“ The General begs to inform the National Guard, that by command of the 
National Assembly, the féte of the Champ-de-Mars has been put off to the 
21st of May.” 

I will not dwell upon the consequences of this gross mis-statement of a 
fact, the National Assembly having given no instructions on the subject. 
As representatives of the people we are answerable—and we will be answerable 
—for our own acts; but I protest against any proceeding that would trifle 
with that responsibility. If the Minister of the Interior or Geveral Courtais 
find in my observation a word—a single word—which appears to them sus- 
ceptible of rectification, I am ready to answer them. (Hear, hear.) 

M. CLtement THomas.—M. le General Courtais is absent. I am per- 
suaded that the notice referred to is the result of a mistake. The National 
Assembly should not, I submit, express an opinion upon the obsefvations of 
M. Lacrosse before having heard General Courtais. 


Several members, and the President himself, announce an infinite 


number of petitions in favour of Poland, from the clubs, the patriotic 
societies of Paris, and from several departments. 


M. De Tracy.—I have the honour to lay on the table a petition from the 
Polytechnic Club, demanding that the Commander-in-Chief of the National 
Guard be chosen by election. (Hear, hear.) 

M. De Rance, member for Algeria, submits a proposition to the 
Assewbly, that the territory of Algeria should be declared a part of 
France, and that the French who reside there should be governed by 
French laws. 

I demand, continued the speaker, that this proposition shall be discussed 
to-morrow. (Disapprobation.) The standing committees of the Assembly are 
not yet constituted; and, besides, the Committee for Algeria would not be 
competent. It is an affair which should be discussed by the whole Assembly. 

Question adjourned sine die. 


Tus Presipent.—I have to read to the Assembly a letter from the 
Citizen Béranger. 


‘* Citizen President, 

** If anything could make me forget my age, my health, and my legislative capacity, 
it would be the letter which you have had the kindness to write to me, and by which 
_ — to me that the National Assembly has honoured my resignation by a 
refusal, 
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“My election, and this act of the representatives of the people, will be the object 
of my eternal gratitude. While they are a price far above the feeble services which I 
could render to liberty, they prove how enviable will be the recompense reserved 
hereafter for those who, with greater talents, will render more real service to our 
beloved country. Happy to have been the occasion of an encouraging example, and 
convinced that it is the only way in which I can again be useful, Citizen President, I 
again entreat the National Assembly most earnestly not to draw me from the 
obscurity of a retired life. 

“It is not the desire of a philosopher, still less of a sage; it is the wish of a 
rhymer, who believes he would suryive himself if he lost in the midst of the tumult 
of affairs, his independence of mind; the only object of his ambition. 

“For the first time I ask something of my country. Earnestly do I hope its 
worthy representatives will not reject the prayer I address to them—in requesting 
them again to accept my resignation—and that they will pardon it as attributable to 
the weakness of an old man, who yet is not insensible to the honours of which he 
deprives himself, in separating himself from them. 

“‘] beg you to present my very humble excuses to the Assembly ; receive, Citizen 
President, the homage of my respectful devotion. 

** BERANGER. 
“ Salut et Fraternité, Passy, 14 May, 1848.” 


M. Raynau.—I regret extremely that the Minister of the Interior is seldom 
or never seen at his post in this Assembly. I hope the President will point out 
to the Minister of the Interior the inconveniences of this frequent absence. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The President reads the following letter from M. Martinet : 

“The important mission which has been conferred on me by the people makes it 
impossible for me to fulfil two functions at the same time—I beg the Assembly to 
accept my resignation as representative of the people.” 

The resignation is put to the vote, and accepted. 


M. D’ArAGoN.—I was disposed to request satisfactory explanations on Italian 
affairs. IT wished to ask if it be the intention of government to assist a people 
who are fighting for liberty; but as I do not desire to cause any embarrass- 
ment to a government so recently established, I shall content myself with 
inquiring —what the Provisional Government has done for Italy since the 24th of 
February? I shall ask also what the Executive Commission has done since it 
has been formed, and what it proposes to do? From the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs I request an explanation on these different questions, reserving to 
myself the right of ascending the tribune, should the explanations appear to 
me unsatisfactory. 

M. Bastipe, Minister fur Foreign Affairs.—Citizen Representatives, before 
the discussion begins on the questions put to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
permit me to explain the principles which, in my judgment, ought to regulate 
our conduct towards the people and foreign nations. These principles have 
been explained the first day of the revolution by the illustrious chief under 
whose orders I have had the honour to serve since the 24th of February. They 
will serve as a basis for the actual conduct of the administration. France, in 
proclaiming the principle of the sovereignty of the people, has established the 
right of all people to govern by themselves or for themselves. The world has 
not been taken unawares by our recognition of this right. It was expected. 
We have thus created a new and immense interest in the international rela- 
tions of Europe. In deciding that the people do not form a property to be 
disposed of by princes at their convenience, we have introduced a new and 
fruitful principle of international law. (Approbation.) 

Besides, it would have been useless attempting to prevent the establishment 
of the principle; it emanated from the revolution itself; and thus it is that 
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our popular complaints do not relate to our financial situation, nor to commer- 
cial distress, nor to the grievances of workmen. No, neither finance, nor com- 
merce, nor wages, are now discussed ; but all voices are raised in favour of 
Poland. It is this which does honour to France, and gives to its revolution a 
special and glorious character. (Hear, hear.) Yes, we desire that the people 
should be free, and we think it our duty to aid all governments having the 
same origin as our own. (Hear.) 


M. Bastide, after having explained, according to the principles of 
the manifesto put forth by M. Lamartine, the nature of the assistance 
we owe to the people of foreign states, continued,— 


Fifty years ago we created a propagandist army; we began by a republican 
propaganda, and we finished by imperial conquests. (Hear, hear.) It is neces- 
sary to re-assure the public mind at the present time; to make Europe clearly 
understand that we aspire to no conquests, no increase of territory. We must 
be prepared, and wait the hour to aid, by united efforts, in the divine work 
of general emancipation. (Hear, hear.) 

With respect to the treaties of 1814 and 1815,—it does not belong to us 
to make a new chart of the world; we do not in any way wish to usurp, not 
even for our own advantage. (Hlear.) It must be the combined work of 
Europe. A time will come when nations will understand each other, and 
know how to maintain the people’s rights. Then our voice will preponderate. 
The noble ambition of France is to make nations happy,—not in spite of 
themselves, but with their own consent. (Hear, hear.) 

M. D’Aracon.—The speech of the Minister for Foreign affairs declares 
three things, which I knew perfectly before. The first—That the sympathies 
of the Assembly are unanimous for the freedom of Italy. The second—That 
it is desirable, as far as possible, to preserve peace. The third—The certainty 
that France will interfere in Italian affairs, should Italy require its aid. 

The question I submitted I do not think has been replied to. I asked 
what the Provisional Government had done, and what the Executive Com- 
mission proposed to do in the affairs of Italy. I asked, if the Government 
was ready to make a demonstration, what means it has to obtain from 
Austria the requisite concessions. In a word, I wished to know to what point 
the Government would be satisfied by the concessions of Austria, in the event 
of its abandoning one part of the Italian teritories to keep another. I desire 
peace; but I know, that to have peace, you must be prepared for war. (Hear, 
hear, and disapprobation.) There are two ways of preserving peace. Imme- 
diately after the events of February, when Austria had in part lost the Italian 
and Venetian states, when several German states were in revolution, it was 
possible, by firm and skilful negociations, to make Austria understand she had 
hetter resign herself to the loss of Italy. It is said, at that time we feared a 
general war. I say, no. 

How could Austria have resisted our demand? On what assistance could 
she rely? On Russia? She would be cautious how she invoked that power. 
We could at that moment have negociated advantageously. Now, are we 
prepared as much as we might he against the day when Italy may be obliged 
to ask our aid? For my part, I think not. ‘A Committee of Defence has 
been appointed ; that alone proves to me that you have receded before difli- 
culties. (Oh, oh.) Such is not usually the plan of proceeding when one 
is decided. (Marks of impatience.) Besides, the committee has asked the 
creation of three armies. Where is the created army of the Alps? Of how 
meny men is it composed? Are there, at this moment, more than 20,000? 
Have you that number ready to enter Italy in case of need? 
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General SuBeRviE.—The army of the Alps consists at this moment of 
30,000 effective men. (Hear, hear.) 

M. D’AraGon.—One more question. If negotiations are entered into with 
Italy will a portion of the ancient Italian states be sacrificed to Austria, in ex- 
change for some others? For myself, I should wish my country never to be 
satisfied so long as an Austrian soldier remained in Italy, or an Italian village 
belonged to Austria. I wish the replies to be made categorically, and not by 
a kind of programme. 

M. LAMARTINE.—Citizens, not to take up the time of the Assembly, I 
shall abstain from answering immediately the questions put by M. D’Aragon. 
I shall wait, because the questions should be based on another subject. I 
shall wait till they are arranged, and then I shall have the honour to claim, in 
right of my late position as Minister for Foreign Affairs, of replying at the 
same time to the two questions. I may add, that not any of the allegations 
of the honourable citizen D’Aragon shall pass without reply, in their detail as 
well as the ensemble. . 


The PResIDENT.—Before the citizen Wolowski begins to speak, I must 
beg to inform you of the nature of several of the petitions laid upon the 
table. Here are a great number from the department of the Oise. They have 
been presented on the part of workmen, or rather of country labourers 
employed im the forests. The petitions are evidently written by one hand. 
This is one— ; 

- The bread of the labourer is work; we come to ask work for our wives and 
children.’ 


These petitions will be sent to the Committee of Workmen, and to the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 


The President calls on citizen Wolowski. 


M. Wotowsk1.—My discourse will be on the affairs of Poland; and per- 
haps there never was a more important and solemn question brought to this 
tribune. A question, in fact, of peace or war. I admit that it is full of the 
greatest difficulties, but I bring it before you with confidence; because I 
believe your feelings sympathise with mine. 

At this moment the speaker is interrupted by cries of “ Vive la 
Pologne,” which are heard from crowds outside the building. Several 
members quit their seats in alarm, amidst cries of “to your places, to 
your places.” It is agreed that, whatever circumstances may arise, 
the dignity of the Assembly will be best consulted by every member 
remaining at his post. 


M. WoLowsk1.—When it affects a people, to whom has been given, with 
reason, the name of “the French of the North”—when it affects a people 
who have shed their blood with ours on all our battle-fields—I am certain to 
meet here the deepest sympathies. The only question it appears to me to be 
agitated, is the one that has for its object the realization, as soon as possible, 
of the restoration of Poland. For that, it is gecessary— 


Here loud cries of “ Vive la Pologne” outside, are heard again 
more distinctly than before. 

The speaker is silent for some moments. Several voices—‘ Go on, 
go on.” 
go on. 


M. WoLtowsk1.—France does not fear war with 500,000 troops, and a 
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national guard. On that account it should be in its language to other nations 
firm and pacific. France should not use force against any until it has exhausted 
all other means of persuasion. Such is true republican politics. The Polish 
question is not, as it has sometimes been thought, an adventitious question; 
reason fully contirms the interest that Poland ought to inspire; and the 
people, with their admirable instinct, have understood it admirably. 


The noise increases, and the crowd outside appears to be approaching 
nearer, in violent tumult. Fresh interruption. A great number of 
members—“ Go on, go on.” 


M. Wotowsk1.—I say that the popular mind has admirably seized the point 
of the question. What has ever been the glorious mission of Poland, the 
mission to which she has devoted herself? It has been one of civilization. 


Loud and confused cries without. M. Degouseé, one of the questors, 
enters the hall, and informs the Assembly, that contrary to the 
orders given by the President, and by the questors, the Commander- 
in-chief of the National Guard had, in their presence, in the pre- 
sence of the people, and of the National Guard, given orders to the 
National Guard and the Garde Mobile to sheathe their bayonets. 
This is received with exclamations on all sides, of ‘* Treason ”—* In- 
famy ”—“ Let him be sent for to explain his conduct.” Other repre- 
sentatives, “ No, no, let him be instantly superseded.” Great con- 
fusion. M. Clement Thomas, colonel of the 2nd legion, makes some 
observations from his place, but the noise is so great he cannot be 
heard. : 

At this moment the cries from without, which had ceased for an 
instant, recommenced with violence. Repeated blows are struck at 
the doors of the different galleries, one of which is burst open by a 
crowd of men bearing a tricoloured flag, on which is written, “Club 
de la Montagne.” In a few minutes the neighbouring seats are also 
assailed by men bearing flags with various inscriptions. EExclamations 
are heard on all sides—“ The National Assembly is violated !” The 
President puts on his hat; several members at the same time prepare 
to leave the hall; others exclaim, “No, no, no, keep your places.”— 
“ We will not yield to violence.” Allreturn to their seats, but scarcely 
has order been restored for an instant, when nearly two hundred 
persons penetrate into the very centre of the hall by side doors, 
in spite of the efforts of the officers in attendance. <A scene 
of disorder and tumult ensues, which it is impossible to describe. 
M. Barbés rushed to the tribune, and M. Clement Thomas ascends it 
at the same time, expostulating with him. At the same moment a 
number of individuals mount the side staircases and support Barbies. 
M. Clement Thomas is obliged to descend. The space between the 
front rows of seats is completely filled with strangers uttering shouts 
and exclamations, amidst which is particularly distinguished the cries 
of * Vive la Pologne,” and “ Vive Barbes.” 

Several members push their way through the crowd, towards the 
tribune, to induce Barbes to leave it, who makes signs that he wishes 
to remain and to speak. The President rings his bell with violence, 
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—“ Citizens, citizens, will you listen to me?” “No, no.” “ Vive 
la Pologne !” * Let Barbeés speak.” 

Mons. M. Corbon, vice-president, places himself by the side of 
Mons. Buchez, to assist in restoring order. A great number of mem- 
bers, in different parts of the hall, seek to pursuade the crowd to 
respect the National Assembly. Struggles and altercations are wit- 
nessed in every part of the hall. A number of persons now jump 
down from the galleries, and seat themselves amongst the representa- 
tives. M. Corbon, the vice-president, rings the bell violently, and 
begs, by gestures, for silence. 

Several members, amongst whom are distinguished M. Ledru 
Rollin, Mornay, Albert, Jouret, Caussidi¢re, ascend the tribune, and 
try to say a few words, which are lost in the tumult. They appear 
to urge M. Barbes to leave the tribune, who makes signs that he 
wishes to speak, and the tumult subsiding for a moment, says, “ I beg 
silence, in order that your speaker may read the petition.” Several 
voices, “ Yes, yes, the petition.” A voice from one of the galleries, 
“Yes, and the question of work.” 

This interruption is the signal tor renewed clamour. M. Louis 
Blane gets upon one of the secretaries’ desks, the better to be seen by 
the Assembly, and with his hand begs for silence :— 


Citizens and representatives of the people, I am about to read your petition. 
(Several voices, “ Vive Louis Blane. Yes, yes, read.” Other voices, “ No, 
no, the petitioner.”’) 

M. Louis BLanc.—It is necessary to have silence ere the petition can be 
real and discussed. I demand that silence which is necessary to consecrate 
emphatically the people’s right to petition, and that will enable us to say that 
the people in their power are calm and moderate. . I invite you again to 
silence, that the petition may be read, and that it may not be said that in 
entering here you have violated your own sovereignty. 

M. RaspaiL.—Citizen representatives. 

A MemBer.—In whose name do you speak ? 

The uproar again recommences, and with increased violence. Se- 
veral members exert themselves in vain to restore order. Cries are 
heard from the different galleries, which are so over-crowded it is 
feared they will not sustain the weight upon them. Ladies try in 
vain to escape. Some are overcome by heat and terror, and faint 
away. Exclamations are heard among the members and the crowd, 
of “ No violence; no violence, at least.” M. Courtais, commander-in- 
chief of the National Guard, who had hitherto been absent; enters in 
his costume of general. His face pale. He mounts upon the President’s 
desk, as if to speak, and is immediately assailed by shouts and ques- 
tions. Unable to make himself heard, he retires; and as he is leaving 
the hall, with an embarrassed countenance, several of the insurgents 
approach him, and take his hand; others exclaim, “ Vive le Courtais.” 
Another body of men now penetrate into the Assembly, carrying a 
banner, with the inscription: “'The wounded of the barricades of St. 
Méry.” Cries of “ Vive la Pologne.” Several voices, “It is no 
longer a question of Poland—vive Louis Blane, the minister of labour.” 
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M. Hubert takes his place at the tribune, by the side of M. Raspail. 
M. Barbés places himself near the President, with whom he appears 
to exchange some words. The disorder continues, and nothing is heard 
but cries of “ Raspail, Raspail.” “The people are masters.” “ Down 
with the aristocrats.” A voice from the galleries, “ Look to the 
President: orders are being given to sacrifice the people.” Renewed 
shouts of “ Vive la Pologne, the petition, the petition.” 

M. Raspail reads the petition, which demands the restitution of 
Polish nationality, to be effected either amicably or by force of arms. 
IIe concludes by crying, “ Vive la Pologne,” which is repeated by 
the crowd, several of whom now call upon the members of the 
National Assembly to vote immediately a decree in concurrence with 
the prayer of the petition. The members, however, remain quietly in 
their places, and show no inclination to comply with the mandate of 
the mob. 

The President, after having for a long time rung his bell to restore 
silence, is heard to say, “ Permit, at least, the assembly to deliberate 
upon your petition.” He is answered by shouts from the mob of, 
“ The decree, the decree !” 

M. Barbés. “I demand it may be decreed that the people of Paris 
have deserved well of their country.” Cries of “ Vive Barbées !” 

M. Sobrier having walked about the hall for some time, conversing 
with different groups, ascends the tribune, but endeavours in vain to 
make himself heard. Cries of “No, no: let Blanqui speak.” M. 
Blanqui ascends the tribune. M. Clement Thomis says a few words, at 
the same time making expressive signs to call the factious to order, but 
without success. Subsequently he leaves the Hall to provide for the 
suppression of the riot, having been requested by the President and 


the members surrounding him, to take for the moment the post of 


M. Courtais, under whom the National Guards present had refused 
longer to act. 

M. Blanqui climbs upon the railing of the tribune, to be better seen, 
and addresses himself to the crowd and to the members :— 

“The Assembly will not hesitate to brave the coalition of Europe, and to 
support its demands by an army on the Rhine, in defiance of the obstacles 


raised by diplomacy. Poland must be re-established to its ancient limits of 


1772. I take this opportunity also to demand an inquiry into the late events 
at Ronen. The prisons must be emptied: the surviving victims of the late 
massacre ought not to be punished. The people demand of the Assembly to 
occupy itself instantly with the means of providing employment, that bread may 
be given to all who are willing to labour. The people have seen with pain that 
the government has systematically removed the men devoted to the people’s 
cause.” Cries of “ Vive Louis Blane. A Minister of Labour :” received with 
tumultuous applause. 


M. Ledru Rollin ascends the tribune, and after several ineffectual 
efforts to make himself heard, at length obtains silence. 
* Citizens, I do not speak here as a member of the Executive power, for in 


the midst of this tumult I have not been able to consult my colleagues; I 
speak as a simple citizen, as a representative of the people. You carry your 
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petition to the Assembly, and there you have made known your wishes for 
Poland, and you desire that we should respond to your fraternal feelings for 
all nations. Be assured that our hearts respond to yours. (A violent noise is 
heard without.) Further, you wish to gain your living by labour. (Cries of 
“Yes, yes! the Minister of Labour. Vive Louis Blane.”) The people is 
great and strong by the Revolution of February; the people is wise and pru- 
dent; it will not be deceived.” (Cries of “ It has been deceived, but it will be 
so no longer.”) M. Ledru Rollin: ‘ You are too intelligent not to understand 
that it is impossible for an Assembly to deliberate in the midst of tumult.” 


Shouts of “The Minister of Labour,” “ Vive Louis Blane,” “ Vive 
la Republique Sociale,” burst from all parts of the crowd. The 
tumult is at its height, and no idea can be given of the disorder that 
reigns in the hall. The tribune is literally besieged by individuals 
who wish to speak, but in the midst of the confusion nothing can be 
distinguished but “Vive Louis Blanc,” “The Social Republic.” <A 
portion of the mob take possession of the space appropriated to the 
President and Vice-President, and seek to remove M. Buchez and 
M. Corbon from their seats. 

M. Sobrier mounts upon one of the tables used by the scrutators 
for the examination of the ballot, and harangues the rioters nearest to 
him ; a number of whom now leave the hall. Another portion of the 
mob seize Louis Blane ; elevate him in triumph above their heads, 
repeating the shouts of “ Vive Louis Blanc, the Minister of Labour.” 

MM. Barbes, Sobrier, Blanqui, and Flotte, occupy the tribune, and 
speak all together. At length one of them renews the demand for a 
decree that the people of Paris have deserved well of their country, 
with the addition, that any one causing the rappel to be beaten shall 
be declared a traitor and an outlaw. (Lond applause.) A member 
appeals again to the mob to leave the hall, and allow the Assembly to 
deliberate ; but is met with cries of “ No, no; we will remain here 
until the formation of the ministry of Labour.” 

The tumult continues. Propositions of all sorts, of which the 
greater part are unintelligible, from the confusion that prevails, are 
made from different parts of the hall. One of the leaders of the in- 
surgents says, “I demand the vote of a tax of a thousand millions 
upon the rich.” (Vociferous applause.) 

M. Hubert rushes to the tribune, elevates himself above those by 
whom it is occupied, by climbing upon the railing, and cries out, “ In 
the name of the people, I declare the National Assembly dissolved.” 

The tumult now reaches its climax. M. Buchez, President, and 
M. Corbon, Vice-President, are forced from their seats. One of the 
mob takes possession of the President’s chair, and another, with dis- 
ordered hair, flashing eyes, and furious gestures, mounts the tribune, 
and calls for the proclamation of a provisional government. A num- 
ber of names are subsequently announced, which are received with 
cries of “ Vive la Republique Sociale.” A man in a black dress,~with 
a piece of red cloth in his button-hole, name unknown, tears the red 
stripe from a tricoloured banner, and exhibits it as the banner of the 
hew provisional government, but some voices are heard to demand the 
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tricolour. The greater part of the members of the National Assem- 
bly, being now completely divided and broken up by the mob pressing 
about them on all sides, rise, and gain the doors. A group of 
about eight or ten of the members remain. Cries are now heard 
from the leaders of the insurgents of, “To the Hotel de Ville ; to 
the Hotel de Ville ;” and a part of the crowd, accompanying MM. 
Barbés, Blanqui, Sobrier, Flotte, and some other persons, leave the 
hall. The rest clamber over the seats, mount to the most elevated 
positions, and all, seeking to speak at once, utter discordant cries, of 
which it is impossible to catch the sense. 

Suddenly a sound is heard of drums in the adjoining rooms. A 
company of the second battalion of the Garde Mobile enter the hall 
with fixed bayonets, and aw pas de charge. On their appearance, the 
leaders of the mob, although alarmed, put a good face upon the matter, 
and seek to fraternize with the troops, exclaiming, “ Vive la Garde 
Mobile!” But the chief of the batallion signs to his young soldiers to 
clear the hall, and they promptly obey. They form into files, and each 
file takes possession of one of the alleys dividing the members’ seats. 
Other companies arrive and occupy every vacant place, supported from 
without by the National Guards in force. The insurgents at once 
disperse; the boldest seeking safety in flight. In a moment the hall 
is emptied of all but the troops, and some few frightened men, who 
have lost their way, and cannot find a door of escape. These are 
pushed out by the soldiers, but without violence. 

Amongst the ranks of the National Guards appear several-provincial 
delegates, with the name of their Department suspended to their 
bayonets. The National Guards, stationary and Mobile, occupy all 
the entrances. ‘The number of National Guards increases every mo- 
ment. The members of the Assembly return to their places amid 
mutual and general felicitations. 

M. CLiement Tuoomas, [at the tribune.]—Citizens, we are here in the 
name of the National Assembly, which is not dissolved. (‘ No, no, vive 
l’Assembleé Nationale !’’) 

General Courtais enters the hall, and is received with loud cries of 
indignation. Some of the National Guard appear to threaten him with 
violence ; his epaulettes are torn from his shoulders ; the persons about 
him protect him from further assault, and conduct him away. 


It is now known that these indignities were unmerited. 
General Courtais had acted with weakness but not with treachery. 
His judgment had misled him in placing confidence in the assu- 
rance of the leaders of the procession of their peaceable inten- 
tions ; and age had enfeebled his energies. 


Some moments after, M. Lamartine enters the hall. He is received 
with enthusiasm, both by the members of the Assembly and the 
National Guard, and is almost carried in triumph to the tribune, where 
he makes the following observations, interrupted every moment by 
applause :— 
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Citizens,—The first duty of the National Assembly, which is enabled to 
deliberate in safety, protected by your bayonets, will be a vote of thanks to 
the National Guard, which has merited well of its country. (Prolonged ap- 
plause ; beating of drums.) Yes, Citizens ; to that National Guard. (Numerous 
eries— and to the Nationa] Garde Mobile.’’) 

M. Lamartine.—I confound them together, both form but one guard 
for the defence of liberty. (Applause.) An immense majority of the in- 
habitants of Paris have been indignant at the disgraceful proceedings that 
have occurred in this place. one. oy bravos. Drums beat again.) 
Shame to those miserable wretches who would plunge the country into 
mourning, and draw down upon it the most fearful misfortunes ; but we will 
console ourselves, citizens, with the idea that the scenes which have recently 
occurred here may have been for good. Let us be united, citizens, and form but 
one body, whilst this pretended government seeks elsewhere a seat, that will 
give way under its feet. (Thunders of applause.) The more the people of 
Paris shall have time to reflect, the more will it detest the crime which has 
been committed on this Assembly. (Applause.) 

A Voice.—It is not the people, but the factions. (Hear, hear.) 

M. LAMARTINE.—We all intend, in the name of the government pro- 
claimed by you two months since, in the midst of the National Guard, the 
National Guard Mobile, and of that army from which it will for the future be 
impossible to separate ourselves, to re-unite ourselves with the members of the 
executive government, who are all, I do not doubt, animated with the same 
feelings as myself. (Applause.) You will only recognise, citizens, this govern- 
ment. In such a moment, the place of the government is not in the council, 
it is at your head, in the street, on the field of battle. (Prolonged applause, 
and cries of ‘* We will accompany you.’’) 

It is obvious that the revolutionary attitude assumed by the 
mob was an impromptu movement; although equally clear that 
its leaders had a foregone intention to seize the reins of govern- 
ment whenever fortune should favour the design. They had not 
calculated upon immediate success, and had made therefore no 
preparations to support the victory they seemed to have won. 
Rushing from the National Assembly, the mob found itself 
in sufficient force to take possession of the Hdétel de Ville for 
amoment, but only to be as speedily ejected. Before its leaders 
had well settled whether Ledru Rollin and M. Caussidiére, 
Prefect of Police, should be regarded as traitors, or invited 
to take part in the new Provisional Government, Barbées, 
Albert, Raspail, Thoré, and other of their chiefs, found them- 
selves arrested. It was fortunate for the cause of order that the 
second legion, consisting of 35,000 men, had unlimited confi- 
dence in their colonel, Clement Thomas, and that he being warmly 
seconded by the officers of several other legions, was enabled, 

in a couple of hours, to surround both the Hétel de Ville and the 
j Prefecture of Police with an army of men no unorganised force 
could resist, and more than sufficient to overawe the suspected 
“Republican Guard” of 1500 men, at the exclusive disposal 
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of M. Caussidiére. We return to the National Assembly which, 
for a short period, had adjourned its deliberations :— 


The sitting is resumed; but from the excited feelings of the mem- 
bers, who continue to converse in groups upon the scenes through 
which they have passed, little is heard of what is addressed to the 
assembly from the tribune. 


Upon the suggestion of M. Berryer, a message is sent to the 
Members of the Executive Commission requesting their attendance. 


M. Porratis.—Citizens, a great crime has been committed, the greatest 
of all in a free country. As Procureur-Général I have to request authority 
to proceed against the individuals who have violated the National Assembly. 
Among the authors of the crime there are two members of this assembly. 
In every grave crisis like the present, it is important that the legislative 
body should set the first example of the respect due to justice. I ask then 
the Assembly to sanction the arrest of the Citizens Courtais and Barbés. 


After a short discussion, the Assembly decrees that the Procureur- 
Général shall be authorized to arrest the Citizens Courtais and Barbes. 

At this moment M. Garnier Pagés and M. Arago, Members of the 
Executive Commission, enter the hall, and are immediately surrounded 
by members congratulating them on the restoration to order. M. 
Garnier Pagés ascends the tribune. Profound silence. 


* Citizen Representatives, if I address you, it is only to inform you of the 
measures taken by the Executive Commission. Since the morning the 
designs of certain agitators have been known, and orders were given to the 
Minister of Interior to arrest the parties. ‘These orders have not been entirely 
executed according to the wishes of the Executive Commission. At the 
moment we heard a crowd was traversing the Boulevards, and that its object 
was to insult the National Assembly, the Executive Commission divided 
itself; two of its members came here, and the three others remained at the 
Luxembourg to give orders; the rappel was ordered to be beaten, .and mea- 
sures were taken to repress the disorder. When the factious crowd had 
invaded the Assembly, and dishonoured the tribune, we gave orders for the 
troops and the national guards to surround the hall. We then appointed the 
general commanding the first military division of the troops of the line, com- 
mander-in-chief of all the public forces. I come to declare to you emphatically, 
we will have the National Assembly obeyed, and we will use the power with 
which we have been entrusted to punish with rigour those who make any 
attempt against the national sovereignty. (Ilear, hear.) 

We respect the right of association, which has been the primary cause of 
our glorious revolution; but we do not owe the same respect to the armed 
clubs, which threaten every day to invade the National Assembly. We will 
disperse them ; for we are decido that power shall rest with the government, 
and if we cannot maintain it, we shall give in our resignations. We wish 
above all things an honest, firm, and moderate Republic; (applause) and that 
is what France desires; and in its name alone shall we promote that real fra- 
ternity which will satisfy the true interests of the people, in establishing order, 
and providing employment for industry. : 


i M. Leon Faucner.—Great uneasiness still prevails in various quarters in 


Paris, in consequence of not knowing what is passing here. I demand that a 
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proclamation be posted in the streets, informing the public that the National 
Assembly has regained its liberty, its security, its sovereignty, and that it 
exercises it. I propose also that the regular troops shall now be ordered back 
to Paris. Wherever it has been tried, the Army has rivalled in zeal for the 
Republic the National Guard. 


M. Clement Thomis re-appears in the tribune ; his hand wrapped 
in a white handkerchief, from a slight wound received by him while 
engaged with the insurgents. 


“ Citizens—Called by you to the post of commander-in-chief of the National 
Guards of Paris, I accepted it, because there was danger to be encountered, and 
aduty to be discharged. Your object has been accomplished. Those who 
dared to invade the National Assembly are arrested; the new Provisional 
Government they proclaimed is overthrown. (Hear, hear.) Citizens, the func- 
tions which were for the moment confided to me, it is now for me to resign. 
(No, no.) I can retain them only until a commander-in-chief of the National 
Guards has been named by the Executive Commission, with whom the appoint- 
ment rests.” (Cries of “ No, no.” ‘ Remain.” “You are well qualitied for 
the post, and worthy of it.’’) 

M. Garnier Paces.—In reply to the remarks of M. Clement Thomis, I 
ask permission to read to the Assembly a decree of the Executive Commission, 
by which the appointment of M. Clement Thomas as commander-in-chief of 
the National Guards of Paris is confirmed. (Great and prolonged applause.) 


The preparations were now resumed for the national fé/e. It 
was held the following Sunday (May 21st), in the Champ de 
Mars, and nothing occurred to mar the festivity of the occasion. 
The principal attraction was an allegorical car, ornamented with 
various devices to represent Liberty, Union, Agriculture and 
Commerce, behind which was formed a procession of five hun- 
dred young women, dressed in white, and wearing oak-leaf crowns. 
Aday of uninterrupted sunshine helped to promote a_ holiday 
spirit, and good humour prevailed among all ranks of the people. 
General Clement Thomas, the new Commander-in-chief of the 
National Guards was the hero of the day. 

The féte concluded, we again find the population of Paris 
waking to the discontents of a paralysed industry, and _ political 
agitations consequent upon new changes and disappointed hopes. 
Tumultuous meetings in the streets are held nightly, which the 
National Guards with difficulty disperse. General Clement 
Thomas finds it necessary to be on duty night and day, is twice 
fred at by assassins, and is soon almost worn out with the 
fatigue of a severe and thankless service. His activity raises up 
against him a host of enemies from among the partizans of the 
violent democratic clubs. He is at the same time attacked with 
calumny by the conservative press; and finds his elevation re- 
garded with jealousy by military commanders having influence 
with the Provisional Commission. He tenders his resignation ; 
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which is refused. Subsequently finding an outbreak imminent, 
and that he will not be supported in the measures which would 
enable him to suppress it in the bud, he tenders his resignation 
again, and formally announces to the National Assembly his 
intention to hold the office only till his successor is appointed. 

We have not space to follow in detail the proceedings of the 
National Assembly. The fifteenth of May had naturally in- 
creased their reactionary tendency, and the hostility of the majo- 
rity towards the men who appeared to them to be trafficking with 
the working classes for popularity. The Provisional Commission 
alone stood between Louis Blanc and an official prosecution. 
M. Caussidiére was compelled to retire from the Prefecture, and 
induced to resign his seat in the Assembly ; but he was imme- 
diately re-elected for Paris, and even brought in by the clubs at 
the head of the poll. The National Assembly committed the 
false step of betraying alarm at the election of Louis Napoleon, 
who was returned at the same time for Paris and three depart- 
ments (June 7th)—thereby increasing his popularity out of doors, 
and giving him the opportunity of withdrawing himself with the 
importance of a man upon whose future presence the salvation of 
the nation might be dependent. Renewed attacks were made 
upon the Afeliers Nationaur ; and it was at length agreed that 
the workmen employed in them should be drafted off into 
different parts of the country, where temporary work could be 
provided, so as to be gradually dispersed. 

This determination precipitated the sanguinary struggle which 
broke out in June, and which the extreme factions would other- 
wise have deferred. Secret arrangements had been made for an 
insurrectionary movement in July, but it was foreseen that the 
attempt would necessarily fail if their friends were scattered. 
No time was to be lost. Detachments from the Afeliers Na- 
tionaux were already on their way to the provinces. These were 
invited to return. Meetings were held in the suburbs and the 
most densely crowded parts of Paris, to excite the passions of the 
people. Mobs again assembled in the streets, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Porte St. Denis and the Porte St. Martin 
were nightly impassable. At length the signal was given for the 
formation of barricades. 


Friday, June 23rd. 


“The movement commenced at the Place de la Bastille, where the 
first assemblage of workmen was formed about 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. From thence the crowd, consisting already of from 600 to 700 
persons, proceeded along the Boulevards to the Portes St. Martin and 
St. Denis, raising cries of ‘Down with the National Assembly, 
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‘Down with Lamartine,’? ‘Down with Ledru-Rollin,’ ‘Down with 
Marie,’ ‘ Long live the Republic, democratic and social.’ 

“ At 10 o’clock the barricades began to be formed at the Portes St. 
Martin and St. Denis. About 2,000 persons debouched by thie 
faubourgs with the banners of the Ateliers Nationauax, having at their 
head leaders recognised by blue caps with gold lace, and among them 
were men wearing the uniform of the Republican Guard. On reaching 
the Porte St. Denis, this body commenced pulling up the pavement 
and tearing down the iron railings along the ascent leading to the 
tue de Clery, and destroyed the drum of a drummer who was beating 
the rappel, and who only escaped himself by taking refuge in the 
Restaurant de I’CEil-de-Boeuf, on the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle. 

“ At 10 o’clock an omnibus was seized, and, the horses being taken 
away, was used in barricading the Porte St. Denis; two cabriolets and 
a water-carrier’s cart were next taken, and employed in constructing a 
second barricade in the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, where a third 
barricade was also formed. 

“ At this time, among the barricades of this boulevard, in front of 
the Rue Mazagran, a nuinber of children and women were observable, 
the latter exhibiting great animation; the men of the barricades 
entered the houses and demanded arms. ‘They broke open the court- 
yard gates of two houses in the Rue de Cléry, and committed the 
same violence wherever the inmates refused to let them in. At half- 
past 11 o’clock firing was heard in the Boulevard St. Martin, at which 
time only a few isolated detachments of the National Guards were to 
be seen. At noon, the National Guard debouched by the Rue de 
Cléry, and a brisk firing began; one man was killed, while other 
persons, and among them a woman, were wounded. The killed and 
wounded were carried off by the men of the barricades. M. Roger 
(du Nord), formerly deputy, rode to the spot by himself, dressed in 
his uniform as chef de bataillon of the National Guard. Some of 
the persons assembled manifested an intention to disarm him and to 
foree him to quit his horse, but he boldly resisted their attempts, 
arrested one of the individuals, and directed the National Guard to join 
him. A man, who levelled his piece at M. Roger, who, during the 
whole of this scene, exhibited great coolness and presence of mind, 
was slain, and fell dead at his feet. At this moment the firing of 
musketry was heard at different points at once. Three National 
Guards were killed at the barricade Mazagran, and their bodies 
remained on the Boulevard, being stripped by the men of the barri- 
cades. At this moment, shots were fired from No.3 and No. 5 of the 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle; No. 3 being the Café du Commerce, and 
No. 5 the Restaurant Thierry.* 

The Provisional Commissioners had appointed General Chan- 
garnier, who had been sent for from Algiers, successor of M. 
Clement Thomas, as commander-in-chief of the National Guards; 


ee 





* Journal des Débats. 
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but General Changarnier not having arrived, M. Clement Thomas 
continued to act, and directed in person an attack upon the first 
barricade erected in the Place de la Bastille. 


* He had with him several companies both of the National Guards 
and troops of the Line, and four members of the National Assembly. 
The latter parleyed with the insurgents for some time, and urged them 
to disperse, but without success. They said, ‘ We have been deceived, 
and will be so no longer. We were told that the people were the sove- 
reigns, and we will now have a government of our own choice.’ General 
Clement Thomas drew up his men in front of the barricade, and pre- 
pared to carry it. While he was doing so, a man standing near, came 
and said to him, ‘ Prenez-garde, mon général, il y a quatre cents 
hommes qui ont juré de tirer sur vous. Suddenly the windows of the 
surrounding houses were thrown open, and appeared filled with armed 
men, pointing their muskets at the National Guards. A concentrated 
and murderous discharge followed. ‘Twenty of the National Guards 
surrounding General Thomis fell about him. He himself received a 
wound in the thigh; and the rest of his men having fallen back, he 
stood for a moment almost alone, covered with the blood of the dead 
and dying. Reforming his troops, and again encouraging them to the 
attack, the barricade was at last carried ; but with a further sacrifice 
of life. General Thomas afterwards proceeded to other points of the 
city where his presence was required ; but the wound he had received 
becoming aggravated by four hours of duty, during which it. had been 
neglected, he had then to be conveyed to the Tuileries, disabled from 
further exertion.”* 


The wound of General Thomas did not prove dangerous, but 
other commanding officers were not equally fortunate in escaping 
the effects of personal exposure to this species of ambuscade 
fighting, in which they were picked off without mercy, by con- 
cealed enemies, firing in comparative security from behind brick 
walls. Before the insurrection was put down, France lost six of 
her bravest generals, several members of the National Assembly, 
and other men of note, in circumstances similar to those above 
narrated, and varying only in the details. 

The capture of the first barricades erected appeared to have no 
effect in checking the progress of the insurgents. Dispersed in 
one quarter, they rallied in another, and threw up fresh barricades 
to isolate and cut off the troops employed against them. It was 
computed that as many as three hundred barricades were con- 
structed on the first day of the insurrection; and on the second 
a third part of Paris had been rendered a fortified camp, defended, 
it is supposed, by at least 40,000 combatants. 








* Extract from a Private Letter. 
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The National Assembly met on the 24th in consternation. 
The members of the Provisional Commission,—Lamartine and 
Arago, especially, were doing all that men could do to restore 
order, in co-operation with General Cavaignac, whom they had 
invested with the military command of all the forces in Paris, 
including the troops of the line, the Garde Mobile, and the 
National Guards, but so many in the Assembly believed that 
the insurrection had the countenance of Ledru Rollin, and, to all, 
the importance of unity, energy, and decision on the part of 
government was so obvious, that a vote was passed by an over- 
whelming majority, placing in the hands of General Cavaignac 
the entire executive powers of the state, and declaring Paris in a 
state of siege. ‘To this vote the members of the Provisional 
Commission promptly responded by a formal resignation of their 
trust; and thus summarily ended the ‘three months of power,’ 
which have made for a poet-philosopher a name in history; and 
a name which, after all that can be alleged against Lamartine for 
errors of judgment in a most difficult position, will, for moral 
courage, moderation, generous impulse, and rectitude of purpose, 
ever be received by posterity with respect. 

The insurrection lasted four days; but we have no space, and 
no inclination for a narration of the horrors for which those four 
days will be memorable. In brief, the state of extensive quarters 
of Paris was that of a town taken by storm, and defended with 
fury by its inhabitants. Cannon was brought to bear upon the 
barricades, and upon houses occupied by the insurgents as ad- 
vanced posts; and whole streets were laid in ruins. Frightful 
atrocities were committed ; but we have to remember, in their 
extenuation, that prisons containing the vilest criminals had been 
emptied of their inmates, and were fighting in the ranks of the 
insurgents, maddened with excitement and drink. It was this 
cireumstance which rendered all attempts at negociation perilous 
and abortive. Those who placed themselves in the power of the 
insurgents, hoping to reason with them, often found themselves 
entrapped, so to speak, into dens of wolves, or raving lunatics, 
upon whom reason was thrown away. Thus, even the person 
of the Archbishop of Paris was not respected, and he fell mor- 
tally wounded, while appealing to the insurgents in the name of 
religion and the God of mercy, that the strife should cease. 

On the morning of Monday the insurrection was confined to 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, and before the evening the whole of 
the Faubourg was in military occupation. Throughout the con- 
flict the troops principally engaged were the Garde Mobile and 
the regiments of the Line. The National Guards, with the 
exception of those of the legions connected by locality with the 
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insurrection, lined the principal thoroughfares to prevent all 
communication with the insurgents. Shops were closed, all 
public intercourse was entirely suspended, and no person was 
allowed to proceed from one house to another without a mili- 
tary pass. At night no vehicles rattled through the streets, 
and silence prevailed like that of the dead, interrupted only by 
discharges of musketry, or the warning cry of the sentinels, 
repeated from post to post, till lost in the distance,—of “ senti- 
nelle, prenez-garde a vous.” It was another Reign of Terror, the 
effect of which, upon many persons of nervous and excitable 
temperaments, was in many instances more fatal than gun-shot 
wounds ;* but it is some relief to learn, while we are writing, at 





* Dr. Biierre de Boismont, a physician of Paris, has published a paper 
‘On the Influence of the Revolution of February, 1848, and the Insurrection ot 
June, on Developing Insanity in Paris.’-—Hardly had the last shots been fired last 
February, when I received several victims of that revolution, which, as M. Goud- 
chaux, minister of finances, justly says, has been effected much too fast. These first 
patients were generally sad, melancholic, and despondent. Their fancies were of a 
heart-rending description, as they expressed a constant fear of being slaughtered and 
assassinated. One of these, a man of great learning, and the author of several 
scientific works, motionless, and with a fixed stare, hardly uttered a word; he was 
under the impression that he was going to be cast into a sewer, and there stifled. 
Another was ever exclaiming, ‘‘ Here they are; they are breaking down the door; 
they are going to seize me, and shoot me!’’ Others fancied they heard threatening 
voices, telling them that they should be guillotined along with their families ; or they 
contantly heard the reports of fire-arms. The patients of this class mostly belonged 
to the respectable trading part of the community ; and many of them had, by industry 
and perseverance, succeeded in amassing some property, which people now wished to 
possess without taking any trouble at all. In order to escape the misfortunes they 
dreaded, some of these patients tried to destroy themselves, and the most careful 
watching was necessary to prevent them from doing so. Several, perceiving that 
they were closely watched, resolved to die with hunger, and persisted in their purpose 
with a sort of wild energy. Out of six of these, who all thought themselves great 
criminals, or ruined and betrayed by their neighbours, two died in spite of the em- 
ployment of the throat tube. One of these two laboured under one of the strongest 
delusions which I ever observed. He had persuaded himself that his oesophagus had 
been walled in, and that no food could pass. ‘ How is a man to live (he used to say) 
when aliments are thrust into his windpipe ? you are choking me, and I shall soon be 
dead.”” But some time afterwards we received specimens of another description of 
patients, whose derangement might be fairly attributed to the working of the new 
political ideas. These were not dejected aud sad; on the contrary, they had proud, 
gay, and enthusiastic looks, and were very loquacious. They were constantly writing 
memorials, constitutions, &c., proclaimed themselves great men, the deliverers of 
the country, and took the rank of generals and members of the government. _ It has 
long been maintained, that madness often bears the imprint of pride. I declare that 
I never saw this fact so forcibly borne out as with the patients whom the revolution 
of February drove mad ; particularly those who, imbued with socialist, communist, 
and regenerating ideas, believed themselves destined to play a conspicuous part in the 
world. Going through the wards, a few days ago, with one of my professional 
brethren, we stopped with one of those patients whose disposition was originally of a 
kind and peaceful description, but who had grown restless and enthusiastic, by being 
torn from his usual and regular occupations by the excitement of the times, and flung 
into the streets, the clubs, and amidst the working classes. He spoke as follows, 
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the close of September, that the first accounts of the killed and 
wounded which were said to have exceeded ten thousand, were 
exaggerated, and that the total number of deaths attributable 
to the insurrection of June, including those who have since 
died in the hospitals, is under 1,500. 

The suspension of ten of the most disaffected journals—in- 
cluding Za Presse, the editor of which (Emile de Girardin) was 
repaid for his advocacy of legitimacy by several weeks of confine- 
ment in prison ; the disarming of three legions of the National 
Guards, and of the entire district which had been the principal 
seat of the insurrection; and the dissolution of the Afeliers 
Nationauz, were the first measures of the provisional dictatorship 
of General Cavaignac. The latter step was adopted on the ground 





after having discussed two points which had been much debated of late: ‘‘ I perceive 
that the people want to make it appear that I am mad; but I am proud of the glory 
which will be shed on my name when posterity will do justice to me, and ask, with 
painful astonishment, how the author of such useful and philanthropic views could 
ever have been thought mad! Why should I grieve at this injustice, however ; 
was not Tasso locked up under the same suspicion ?”’ 

The terrible insurrection of June has already begun to bear its fruits. I have 
received more than twenty patients already, and I know that the proportion is equally 
large in other establishments. Among this number there were several cases of mania ; 
those who were thus maniacal were threatening to kill, shoot, massacre everbody ; 
they were constantly calling out murder, and help, and were, in fact, in a state of 
indescribable excitement. I have been told that a patient thus affected, and lying in 
an hospital for a wound, said, ‘‘ I want to eat the flesh of a national guard, soaked in 
the blood of a garde mobile.”” Although I do not vouch for the truth of this report, 
I can state that what I heard in my establishment is fully as bad as this savage wish. 
The excitement caused by the firing of the musketry and artillery even seized upon 
women. One of them, who was brought to this asylum, after having been removed 
from a barricade where she was holding forth in a furious manner, told me that she 
left her husband without knowing what she was about, and that she remembered 
neither the words nor the acts which were attributed to her. This lady, who has a 
cultivated mind, is full of talent, and writes excellent verses, seems to me to have 
been under the influence of a febrile over-excitement, brought on by the agency of 
terrible events upon a naturally sensitive and nervous disposition. But the greater 
number of these patients belong to the melancholic form of the disease. Like the 
February patients of the same category, they talk of death, the guillotine, ruin, 
pillage, and fire. The terrible scenes which they have had under their eyes have 
plunged then into a sort of stupor. A lady inmate of the asylum was telling me 
yesterday—‘‘ Before this dreadful revolution I was of a cheerful disposition ; but how 
is it possible not to go mad, when one is in constaut apprehension for the life of one’s 
children, for one’s property, and where the certainty of being stripped of everything 
stares one in the face? These fearful events have plunged me into this wretched 
state. Iam a prey to constant frights—the least movement, the least noise, makes 
me shudder. I endeavour to reason myself into a calmer state, but I feel powerless.”’ 
It should be noticed, that our civil discords have not been the direct cause of derange- 
ment with all the patients. There were some among them who, for some time 
previously, had shown symptoms of aberration of mind, and in whom the revolution 
has hastened the appearance of the confirmed disease. Others had had anterior 
attacks; but about half of them had been in the full enjoyment of their mental 
faculties, and their madness had no other cause than our fearful political commotions. 
—Lancet, 
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that the Afeliers Nationaux were a dangerous focus of political 
agitation, although it was remarked that, after all, but a small 
portion of the men there employed, comparatively, had taken part 
in the insurrection; perhaps from an unwillingness to risk their 
government pay. Instead of wages for nominal work, relief was 
now given to them in rations,—as in Ireland upon the discon- 
tinuance of the system of employment upon the roads. A vote 
of the National Assembly decreed the penalty of transportation, 
with trial by court-martial, against all who had acted with the in- 
surgents, and this penalty has been enforced in the case of several 
thousands who were at the time or subsequently apprehended. 

Upon these measures, or upon measures of a more severe chia- 
racter, if such had been passed and confined to the emergency, 
it would be hardly necessary to make any comment; for at a 
time when blood is flowing, it is idle to talk of respect for law, 
or the forms of constitutional liberty; but we have seen with 
surprise and mortification that the conservatives and moderate 
or lukewarm republicans of the National Assembly, forming the 
majority, have united to put themselves in the wrong, not only 
with the unreasoning portion of a democratic public, but with ail 
sincere iovers of freedom, i in maintaining martial law long after 
the necessity for it has ceased, and reviving some of the most 
odious restrictions of the right of discussion, to get rid of which 
seemed to be the very object of the Revolution. More than 
three months have now elapsed since the insurrection has been 
quelled, and Paris is still in “ a state of siege.” General Cavaignac 
is still invested with the powers of a military dictatorship, in 
favour of which it is only to be said that they are exercised with 
strict impartiality ; neither the advocates of communism, nor of 
monarchy, nor of republicanism in any other form than that 
which now exists in France, being permitted to give free and fair 
utterance to their sentiments. 

Now, if ever there was a time when rules of law and public 
opinion would have been sufficient restraints for the licentious- 
ness of the press, it was the month following the sanguinary days 
of June. The appetite for violence had been too much satiated 
with blood, for its advocates to retain their influence with any 
considerable class of the people. The authors of new provoca- 
tions to insurrection would have sunk beneath the withering 
effects of public scorn and hatred, even if the law had failed to 
punish. They had then no case for agitation ;—now a plea is 
given to them. Their acquiescence is to be asked in a constitu- 
tion, voted at a time when liberty of discussion was suspended. 
How can a constitution so passed win its way into the con- 
fidence of the masses? The National Assembly have even 
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revived the law of caution-money, the effect of which (like our 
own stamp laws) is to confine to capitalists the privilege of 
newspaper publication. No political daily journal, however 
small, is to be published in France without a deposit lodged in 
the hands of government of nearly £1,000. The sage principle 
of this law is, that because a man may knock down his neigh- 
bour in walking through the streets, no one shall be at liberty 
to stir out of doors till he has entered into recognizances for 
keeping the peace! Yet we see with regret and with feelings even 
of humiliation, that such a man as Leon Fauchér, from whom, 
as a member of the Society of Political Economists, we had 
looked for better things, puts this doctrine forward as his inter- 
pretation of republican liberty. The mischief that he is thereby 
doing is immense. Political economy is by too many regarded asa 
mere scientific apology for wealth and privilege ; and the speeches 
of Leon Faucher, in the National Assembly, like the writings of 
Peter M’Culloch, in this country, are helping to confirm that 
impression in the mind of the w orking classes. 

Kqually impolitic and mischievous ‘has been the conduct of 
Odilon Barrdét in bringing the support of what, in England, we 
should term the whig interest, to the impeachment of Louis 
Blane and Caussidiére, for their presumed share in the riot of 
the 15th of May. The evidence against them, adduced by the 
Committee, establishes nothing but their mob popularity and their 
sympathy with the mob. These are hardly crimes for which a 
jury will convict, and if a conviction be obtained, they are still 
not crimes in the estimation of the working portion of the popu- 
lation. The charge also was one which had been already disposed 
of by the Assembly. Why revive it, especially when the evidence 
had entirely failed of connecting either Louis Bianc or Caussi- 
diére with the events of June, if not from motives of personal and 
party animosity ? 

In the meantime the Minister of War announces that the 
French army has been again raised to an effective force of 
500,000 men ;—this not from any fear of invasion, of which 
there was never less ground of apprehension, but with the same 
object as that of Lord Palmerston,—to hold a high rank as the 
arbiter of nations. The English and French governments are 
now spending, upon what they term necessary measures of 
national defence, the collective sum of thirty-five millions ster- 
ling per annum; and neither government has the wit to perceive, 
that if it were to keep a third part of this sum in the public 
treasury in the shape of a surplus revenue, it would be infinitely 
better prepared for the war which may never come, than it now 
is, with annual deficits and overwhelming debts. Of course, 
neither government can have anything to spare for the reclaiming 
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of waste lands, nor the repeal of obnoxious taxes; and of course 
the new French Minister of Finance has found it necessary to 
re-impose the tax on salt, and several other of the taxes taken off 
by the Provisional Government in their first days of power. 

Amid these complicated difficulties, we may lament, but we 
cannot wonder, that the populace of Paris should return, at the 
last election of September, as a defiance to the National As- 
sembly—Raspail, the very leader of the tumult of the 15th of 
May, still a prisoner in the dungeons of Vincennes ; and, for the 
second time, Louis Napoleon. 

Remark, however, that this untoward result is to be attributed 
not to universal suffrage, but to the original error of the electoral 
districts, to which we have alluded. The number of registered 
electors for the Department of the Seine is 406,929. Of these 
the number that voted on the 20th of September, was but 
247,242; out of whom Louis Napoleon obtained the votes of 
only 110,752, although at the head of the poll.— Raspail, 66,963. 
The actual majority divided their votes among a greater number 
of moderate republican and conservative candidates than could be 
returned. We have contended that a minority should share in 
the representation ; but here is a contrivance by which the ma- 
jority itself is excluded. It should at least have been foreseen, 
that the majority of a constituency, such as that of Paris, would 
form a mass too unwieldy for united action, excepting at periods 
of extraordinary excitement. 

France and Germany are now engaged upon the important 
problem, not so much of universal suffrage, as the question of 
the best mode of its application. In some way or other every 
man, and let us add, every woman, as integral elements of the 
state, exercise and have always exercised an influence (recog- 
nized or not) in political affairs. How is that influence to be 
extended so that it can receive its most beneficial direction’ 
The undoubted object of every community is that of placing its 
wisest and worthiest at the head of the public administration. 
How is that object to be attained? Not, certainly, by a form of 
suffrage in which the mass of the electors are compelled to 
vote in the dark, being placed in a position in which the best 
judgment they can form of candidates personally unknown to 
them is but a blind guess. 

The French Republic has hitherto only copied the worst fea- 
tures of the American Constitution, with an exaggeration of its 
defects. The solution of the problem will ultimately be found, 
not in the direct centralization of the suffrages of the masses, but 
in its wider extension to local institutions, with federal organi- 
zation, 
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1.—Jéréme Paturot a la Recherche de la Meilleure des Républiques. 
(Jéréme Paturot in Search of the best of Republics.) Louis 
Reybaud. Paris. 1848. 


Ir may, perhaps, be a part of the system of “ compensations ” so much 
insisted on by a celebrated theologian, that people who have not the 
smallest talent for managing their own Affairs are frequently gifted 
with an extraordinary capacity for directing those of mankind in 
general. Young gentlemen, who in their own persons exhibit the 
most mournful evidence of an insufficient acquaintance with “the 
schoolmaster,” are generally endowed with an uncommon insight into 
the theory of education; and politicians, scarcely able to keep 
themselves out of the workhouse, have from time immemorial 
enjoyed some vision and faculty divine, by which they could at any 
time direct the course of any given prime minister to the most 
triumphant issues. How this happens, it is not, indeed, very easy to 
make out; but as the fact is one that comes every day within our 
experience we have only to be thankful that it should be so, and ask 
no questions. The antique world believed idiots to be inspired, and 
when we find people inspired (for their knowledge is obviously 
obtained by no merely natural means) upon subjects of the utmost 
difficulty and complication, we must not wonder if we find them by 
no means equally gifted in common affairs. 

It does not appear, perhaps, to those who have been previously 
acquainted with M. Paturot,* that he has exhibited any extraordinary 
genius in the management of his private business, but they will not, 
therefore, be surprised that he should, like so many others in this 
fortunate age, have discovered in himself an unexpected capacity to 
reform the world in general. After passing through many vicissi- 
tudes, after attaining a very enviable “social position” as the proprie- 
tor of a most thriving hosiery establishment in Paris ; after fluttering 
for awhile in the airy regions of fashion, basking in the sunshine of 


* See ‘ Jéréme Paturot a la recherche d’une Position Sociale,’ and 
Jéréme Paturot, ‘ Patenté, Electeur et Eligible,’ 
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royal favour at the Tuileries, becoming a deputy, and only narrowly 
missing the still higher honour of a Secretaryship,—he has sunk 
down at last into the humble position of an employe of the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe in a small country town. In this retirement 
he has leisure to look round with an eye of philosophic observation 
on human nature and society, and he finds it, we regret to say, 
altogether a very sorry piece of business. He is nothing daunted, 
however, by the prospect, for though it is all wrong at present, 
nothing is easier than to set it right. The problem is merely to 
subject the world to a certain ingenious mechanism, by which “every 
member of the human family will enjoy boundless and unchangeable 
felicity.” 


* At first sight this might appear a difficult matter; but nothing is more 
simple. All resolves itself into a study of the being of man. This being has 
never been examined methodically—scientifically. Thence proceed our mis- 
fortunes and our miseries. Better analysed, what a happy creature he might 
have been. He is composed, say the thinkers, of slime and of pure essence. 
Very well! But in what proportions. On that point all is darkness and 
doubt. It is, nevertheless, the whole question. The law of amalgamation 
once found, the veil of the temple is rent, and the sphynx reveals her secret. 
No more groping, 10 more empiricism; he who knows the substance, knows 
its resisting force. The formula of man necessarily involves the formula of 
his happiness. The object becomes adequate to the subject, and the subject 
to the object, and between the desire and its gratification the equilibrium 
establishes itself.” 2 

If our readers do not understand this, they will be good enough to 
attribute it to their own want of capacity for philosophical specu- 
lation. 

In the course of his inquiries, Jéréme, as a matter of course, dis- 
covers that the existing government and the social order in which he 
finds himself is deserving of the utmost measure of scorn; and he 
terrifies not a little the vulgar prudence of his wife, Malvina, by 
declaring himself a republican ; for it is very remarkable, that though 
France now counts zealous republicans by the million, but a few short 
months ago—beyond the limits of certain circles in the capital— 
searcely a republican could be found. ‘The conversion has been, by 
heaven’s blessing, as rapid and wholesale as that of our Saxon ances- 
tors sometimes was to the Christian faith. 

He has little idea, liowever, how soon his dream is to be realized. 
To the remote province, where he was thus peacefully occupying his 
leisure time in planning a world “somewhat less incomplete than that 
in which we have the weakness to live,” the tumult of political events 
in Paris sent only a feeble echo. Thus, though some faint rumour of 
the Reform Banquets had been wafted towards it, no one dreamt that 
they threatened any danger to the monarchy. . 


*‘ Judge then of the astonishment into which our town was plunged, when 
news, vague at first, but becoming more and more precise, announced, stroke 
after stroke, a change of ministry, an abdication, a regency, and finally a 
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republic. No one knew whence came these details ; they seemed to float in 
the air, and to spread from house to house, from street to street, with electrical 
rapidity. The cafés were filled with curious crowds, the streets with a restless 
and agitated multitude. A thousand contradictory reports were in circulation 
among them—some were affirming, others denying. Many attempts were made 
to interrogate the Prefect, but he remained dumb ; perhaps he had nothing 
official to communicate. * * * * This state of anxiety continued fortwo 
days; the news was repeated and contradicted twenty times in an hour. The 
physiognomy of the town underwent a change ; at first it showed only curi- 
osity, now there was evidently fermentation, which I did my best to encourage, 
though it was risking my place on the turn of adie. My clerk perceived 
this, foresaw the probability of a vacancy, and loudly declared himself for the 
monarchy. I had my band of followers—he had his. My principal, from a 
motive of prudence, intelligible in a man who had seen three different dynasties, 
remained neuter. 

“This was the state of things when, on the third day, the sound of a 
postilion’s whip was heard, and a post-chaise was seen rapidly to traverse the 
town and take the direction towards the Préfecture. Two tricoloured flags 
hung from the windows, and formed a demonstration which it was impossible 
to mistake. The crowd ran the same way, and I followed. The Prefect was 
standing on the steps of his door, ready, like a well-bred functionary, to wel- 
come his successor, and do the honours of the aglministrative residence. His 
countenance was calm, his look firm, and even a little disdainful. The chaise 
stopped, and there descended from it a man of mature age, wearing a tri- 
coloured scarf, in the folds of which he carried a new government. The Pre- 
fect felt this at once, and bowed in resignation; but he had scarcely time to 
point out to his unexpected guest the entrance to the official dwelling, when a 
fresh noise attracted his attention and that of the assembled crowd. This was 
made by a second post-chaise, draperied exactly like the first; and when the 
horses, urged forward with rapidity, had brought it to its destination, there 
issued from it another personage also of three colours, but long and thin, 
whereas the other was short and fat. The movement had been so rapid that 
the two tricoloured scarfs met at the top of the steps—one having run up the 
right side and the other the left. The Prefect stood still in astonishment; 
ach party tended him a paper decorated with the official seal, with which he 
was familiar. He examined their contents; they were of the same tenor, the 
same date even; the names alone differed; he studied both physiognomies, 
but each bore the stamp of the most perfect good faith. Never man, since 
Solomon, had been placed in so delicate a position. At length he took his 
resolution. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, to the two candidates, ‘ one thing is clear 
to me, namely, that I have to pack up and depart, the rest you must settle 
between yourselves.’ He was going to retire when one of the new comers, 
laying his hand familiarly on his shoulder, said, ‘Citizen Ex-Prefect, don’t 
disturb yourself at this little contre-temps. The matter will be easily settled ; 
we have merely two Commissaries for one, hav’nt we?’ The Ex-Prefect coldly 
replied in the affirmative. ‘ Postilion, don’t take out your horses,’ said the 
envoy extraordinary, ‘ there’s no great harm done. Citizen colleague,’ he added, 
turning to the first arrival, ‘don’t be uneasy. You may have this department, 
I have four others in store.’ 

** 4 thousand thanks,’ replied the fat commissary; ‘and now,’ continued 
the lean one, ‘let us attend to the interests of our country.’ Then addressing 
the crowd which thronged the avenues, ‘ Citizens,’ he said, ‘ the republic has 
triumphed. It has just been solemnly proclaimed at Paris. Vive la République!’ 
The ery went to my heart. The dream of my life was realised ; my idol breathed, 
the breath of the people had animated it. There were now no obstacles to 
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my enthusiasm, it could burst forth with impunity. I made my way through 
the crowd ; it was hesitating, more as it seemed in surprise than in joy. It was 
necessary to give it animpulse. I threw myself towards the steps, to support the 
republican ae and defend him, if necessary, with my life. But my 
zeal was needless; I arrived too late. Some one had got before me to the 
steps of the hotel, and was already bellowing with all the force of his lings 
* Vive la République!’ 1 cast my eyes upon him. It was no other than my 
clerk ; the surprise took away my breath. 


Thus was the the revolution effected in the town of ; 
but Jerome’s joy in the new birth is somewhat qualified by finding 
that one of the earliest proceedings of the functionaries whose coming 
he had hailed with so much enthusiasm, is to displace all officers of 
the fallen government; and he is half inclined to become a royalist 
again on finding that he is to be succeeded by his own clerk. He 
resolves to undertake a journey to Paris to seek the favour of an 
ancient comrade, whom the sudden turn of fortune’s wheel has placed 
at the summit of affairs; and this affords M. Reybaud an opportunity 
for some vivid sketches of men and things under the new order; 
which might have been given, perhaps, better in his own person than 
in that of his hero. 

Paris, at the moment of M. Paturot’s return, has but just recovered 
from the first great shock of the earthquake. 


“ At every other step, you placed your foot on a paving stone that was awk- 
wardiy placed, and loose; the line of the Boulevards resembled that of an 
ill eut coppice; every window had its flag, every lamp was broken,.and the 
physiognomy of the people corresponded with that of the streets; and at 
every twenty paces you passed groups collected round orators haranguing 
vehemently, or met processions of workmen, with drums beating and colours 
flying. 

“Perhaps the most surprising feature of the scene, however, was the 
security that appeared to reign in the midst of all this disorder. The strange 
spectacles exhibited in the streets, excited neither fear, nor enthusiasm, nor 
even curiosity. The general sentiment appeared to be that of profound in- 
difference.” 


Jerome Paturot’s notions of the dignified simplicity of a republican 
magistracy, are somewhat perplexed by finding his old friend sur- 
rounded by all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of the most osten- 
tatious and luxurious ministers of the old and corrupt régime, and 


after many days attendance, he is compelled to renounce the hope of 


penetrating further than his antechamber,—not having followed the 
advice of another unsuccessful suitor, who urged him to get a drum 
and a flag.—* You shall beat a roll, Pll cry ‘ Vive la République, and 
in we go. That’s what we call a demonstration, and no revolutionary 
minister can resist that.” 

The capital, as all the world knows, was full of those valuable 
members of society, before alluded to, who are ready to furnish it, for 
the smallest consideration, with an infallible panacea for all disorders. 


“ In quiet times, the existence of such men would flow away without notice; 
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a few enthusiasts, perhaps, would be grouped around them; they would be 
admired in their particular circles, and there would be an end of it. A society in 
a tranquil condition pays little attention to such reveries. On all essential 
points, opinions are made up, and sentiments fixed. If any controversy arises, 
it is on certain limited and well defined subjects; there may be some difference 
concerning details, but not upon whole questions. There is no place for 
adventurers but in their own imagination. They must either remain alone 
and admire themselves, or collect a little band of disciples and intoxicate 
themselves with the incense offered to them; but the public at large knows 
nothing of their movements, and does not willingly follow them into the regions 
of the void and unknown. 

“But it is otherwise in periods of agitation. The conscience becomes 
disturbed, the understanding perplexed, the individual is shaken like the 
society ; he seeks in vain for support on a soil which is vacillating under his 
feet; he comes into collision with all whom he meets; he is caught by every- 
thing. There is a void in his soul, and he doubts of himself and of the world 
around him. But yesterday he had objects of faith to which he was attached 
hy habits of respect ; to-day, ¢hese have all disappeared, and he knows not to 
what to attach his belief. Yesterday, there existed a compact by which his 
tranquillity was secured; to-day, this compact is destroyed, and he seeks in 
vain for fresh guarantees. He is burdened with the double weight of public 
and private care; he must think of his own affairs and also of those of the 
nation. A thousand snares are laid for him; oné tries to turn his fears to 
account, another his anger; he is at the mercy of every adventurer. Let this 
crisis continue but a little while, and it will be aggravated by idleness and 
poverty. Suffering is credulous, and defends itself but ill against sudden 
panics. 

“ Shaken to this degree, society is at the mercy of the quack—it is his hour 
of triumph ; his reign may be short, but it is absolute. Even those who strive 
to resist him yield to him in some degree. All the wild and monstrous fancies, 
hitherto hidden in the catacombs of contempt and forgetfulness, suddenly make 
their appearance in the light ofday. We find theories for the cure of every in- 
firmity, and if we do not submit, at least we listen. That is one point gained, 
and the success would be still greater, but for the struggle between orchestra 
and orchestra, between stage and stage. The noise of one drowns that of the 
other; there is a ‘ conflict of elixirs,’ that is to say, of systems, and the public 
only escapes by means of this rivalry.” “3 ™ ” ™ x: 

“* Suppose we go and see some of these fellows,’ said I, ‘I’m told it is a 
curious spectacle.’ 

“* And one that may be had for nothing—but it is not very amusing.’ 

“* Never mind, we run no risk, a few pushes perhaps, but we need’nt wear 
lace ;;—and the same evening we took our way to one of the best known of the 
clubs of Paris—an original elub—a club with a character. There were no 
debates in it about constitutional forms, or errors of government. Politics 
only held a subordinate place. Nothing could be clearer or more simple than 
the problem that occupied the members ; it was merely to cut society up into 
small pieces, and regenerate it in a magic cauldron. Head, feet, arms, bust, 
all was to be tumbled in. There should be in future no distinction of organs, 
no variety of function—but equality the most absolute before the fire of civili- 
ation, and a world in the state of ‘ bouilli.’ 

“This charming doctrine was called Communism, and the object of the club 
to which we were going was to demonstrate its benefits. Not that there was to 
be any discussion—the club did not permit it. ‘There was a Pontiff and his 
faithful diseiples, that was all. The priest spoke and the disciples listened. 
Around the aleove, whence he poured out his effusions, stood a circle of 
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athletic figures, motionless and grim, like a band of pretorian guards. The 
Pontiff seemed to have chosen them from amongst men accustomed to hard 
labour, whose muscles offered him a sufficient guarantee of safety. It was a 
certain means of commanding respect ; and at the aspect of this martial legion 
spectators, inclined to merriment, restrained their inclination, and only 
indulged by stealth in a few smiles. 

“The Pontiff, in whose own appearance there was nothing terrible or imposing, 
was pouring out floods of words to an apparently attentive auditory, much in 
the manner of a Benedictine monk reading a homily. He was describing an 
age of gold, in which there should be no more factitious distinctions, in which 
no title should be desired but that of the most virtuous, and none should feel 
any anxiety but for the happiness of all; in which the only strife should be as 
to who should most forget himself in his care for others; in which crime 
should cease, and justice no longer wear a sword ; in which arms should rust 
for want of use, poisons, and noxious reptiles disappear from the face of the 
earth, and the sons of Adam should have nothing more to do than to raise to 
Heaven songs of victory.” 


Proceeding in this style the pontiff at length meets with an inter- 
ruption. A dissentient voice is heard, and the owner of it, after some 
tumult, is placed before the orator to answer for his heresy. 


“** What, my brother!’ said the orator mildly and with unction, ‘ you refuse 
to understand the charm of the reign of Communism—that beautiful, that 
glorious reign; an order full of harmony in the place of that defective order 
which interest and ambition are eternally destroying. Yet it is a touching 
spectacle. Do you see that nation of brothers, clothed in the same uniform— 
fed from the same granary—drinking from the same cup? No more hedges, 
no more walls, no more signs of distrust. The flocks are mingling in the 
meadows, the sheaves in the corn fields. Equality, sacred equality—that shall 
be henceforth the code of humanity, the new gospel promised to the earth.’ 

“‘The tone of sentiment was more effective than that of reasoning with the 
assembly. An electrical thrill seemed to pass through it; even the pretorians 
shed tears, and only waited for the signal to tear to pieces the heretic, who 
stood perfectly unmoved. 

“© Very pretty, citizen,—very pretty! and that’s all,’ said he. The guards 
made a significant movement, but the Pontiff restrained them with a glance. 
‘ Explain yourself, my brother,’ said he, mildly, but with a certain significance 
in his tone. 

«« Explain myself, citizen,—how is it possible? You make a world in the 
clouds, and command me to follow you into it. I’m only a workman, and | 
can’t talk like adoctor. Have you any workmen in your machine ?’ 

“« «Have we any workmen? Most certainly we have.’ 

© * And any work ?’ 

** Assuredly.’ 

** « And any wages?’ 

“* Ah! for that matter, wages are suppressed.’ 

*** Wages suppressed—and you expect to have workmen ?’ 

““* A moment, my brother,—you have touched there upon the very founda- 
tion of the system. Labour is gratuitous, but other things are gratuitous 
also. You give yours, and your comrades give theirs. It is a barter. Do 
you not understand that, henceforward, there is no longer any mine and thine, 
but all the productions of the earth are in common? ll are mingled, con- 
founded together.’ 


“Yes, | know,—we are all to eat out of the same dish, which is hardly 
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clean, and by no means comfortable. But now when I work I know what I 
am about. If I am getting good wages, and can afford it, I allow myself 
some little indulgencies—if not, I submit to a little privation, and thus I find 
myself pretty straight at the end of the year. It is all the same if I feel ever 
so lazy. I must work or I mustn’t eat. But when once you have secured us 
our subsistence, then good-bye to the work.’ 

** But brother, the sentiments of devotion 

“Very good to talk about, citizen, but we must take the world as it is; 
and let me tell you, it’s no very agreeable thing to stand roasting one’s face 
all day over a forge, or hammering away at an anvil. Those are pleasures we 
could easily be.persuaded to give up—and if it were all the same we should 
greatly prefer taking a walk with our canes in our hands, like gentlemen. I 
wonder who would be a blacksmith, or carry a hod?’ ” 


> 


In other matters of detail the workman finds similar difficulties. 


“* Tow would you manage the distribution of your rations? The portion 
that would starve one would give another an indigestion ;—and how would you 
settle about little indulgencies, a pipe and cup of coffee, or a pot of beer in 
the evening, for instance? Would you decree them to everyone? And then 
as to lodging. We must build all our houses afresh. If I have to climb a 
hundred steps to my chamber, and you only twelve, there’s no equality. If 
your room is fifteen feet high, and mine only six,-there’s no equality ;—if you 
have a mahogany bedstead, and I only a deal one, there’s no equality. .... 
Let us take a peep too into the kitchen. Would you cook beef the same day 
for all the world? And what if I don’t like beef? Why the head cooks would 
be the masters of France. What intrigues, what basenesses would be com- 
mitted for the rumps, and sirloins, and fillets !’ 

“*This man is decidedly getting troublesome,’ said Oscar; and the same 
thought seemed to occur tothe Pontiff, for he made a sign to the pretorians, 
and two fists, like iron vices, were placed upon his shoulders. But it was 
necessary to cover the defeat, and by a new gesture the master delayed the 
sentence. 

“<Do you believe in Jesus Christ, brother ?’ said he, in a solemn tone. 

“* Certainly. I have done so for some time, citizen.’ 

“* Do you consider Agis and Cleomenes to have been men of some worth ?’ 

“*T have no reason to doubt it.’ 

“* Will you dispute the importance of Socrates, and Pythagoras, and 
Plutarch ?’ 

“* Not at all.’ 

** Will you allow any weight to the opinions of Grotius, and Montesquieu, 
and Puffendorf, and Bossuet, and Napoleon ?’ 

“<The greatest.’ 

“* Well then, brother, all these are of our way of thinking. These belong 
to us.’ 

“** How then, citizen?’ 

** Jesus Christ was a communist; Agis and Cleomenes were communists ; 
Socrates was a communist; Pythagoras was a communist; Bossuet, Mon- 
tesquieu, down to Napoleon, all were communists. These are your models, 
therefore you are a communist.’ 

“* He is a communist,’ shouted the bystanders. ‘Away with him then,’ 
cried the pretorians. ‘One more for Icaria’—and the dissident vanished no 
one knew how.” 


The assembly is dispersed, strange to say, by a proposal to make a 
collection for Icaria. It would seem that the disciples still have a 
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lingering notion of a difference between “mine and thine;” at all 
events that is considered to be the cause of a similar phenomenon, 
occurring in other crowds, when a no less celebrated mountebank 
sends round a hat. 

Though “the Pontiff” is not named by M. Reybaud, the reader has 
doubtless discovered him to be “Papa Cabet,” and the system advo- 
cated that which has been elsewhere irreverently styled Cea-bétise. 

Continuing his studies of quackery and its professors, Jerome visits 
the school of the Fourierists—prefacing his visit by a very amusing 
sketch of the biography of its founder. Thence he proceeds to the 
Luxembourg, and listens to a very pathetic oration from the illustrious 
author of the ‘ Organisation of Labour,’ concluded by a tableau, and 
the bestowal of a fraternal embrace on a workman as the representative 
of the assembly, since there is a possibility that it might be somewhat 
“ fastidieux” to embrace them all sertatim, which otherwise the 
orator would be glad to do. We are tlien carried to witness an 
illustrated experiment in an Afelier National. 

The problem being “to realize the smallest possible amount of work 
with the greatest possible number of hands,” seems happily near to 
the solution. 

** At the moment of our arrival, the workmen were besieging the gates of 
the park, and some pupils of the schools were vainly endeavouring to appease 
or disperse them. The mutineers were demanding to speak with the director; 
they wished to interrogate him concerning the proceedings of the government, 
and especially on some disciplinary regulations which concerned them imme- 
diately.” 

The disorder went on increasing—the summonses to the director 
became more and more peremptory; but he was accustomed to such 
scenes, and took the matter very quietly. While the crowd was raging 
and tearing at the gates, he was seen peacefully promenading on the 
banks of a lake, and watching some fine swans swimming on it. In 
order to arouse his attention, it was proposed to break into the en- 
closure ; and as it gave way at the first assault, the director resigned 
himself to the interview, and advanced to the front of the workmen, 
demanding what they wanted. 

““* What’s the matter, citizens?’ said he, in a firm and confident voice. 
‘What do you want?’ 

“These words were the signal fora new storm. There was a whole budget 
of grievances to be exhibited, which had no very precise form, and the expres- 
sion of which varied from mouth to mouth. Twenty voices were raised, each 
with a different theme—scarcely, amid the clamour, could a few of them be 
distinguished. ‘The government is betraying us!’ ‘ Down with the regula- 
tions!’ ‘They’re cheating us of our pay!’ ‘The Brigadier is an aristocrat.’ 
‘Work! work! we will have work!’ 

“This last ery appeared to predominate, and therefore it was to that that 
the director addressed himself. He refused to enter into any debate upon 
general polities, or on personalities. He would not quit the ground of his 
own department. 

“* Work, my friends!’ said he; ‘ You know we give you whatever work there 
is. Is it your day?’ 
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“ © Work, work !’ bellowed the multitude in reply. 

“Tt appeared that, make as much of it as they could, the work to be done 
could not possibly employ more than fifteen thousand workmen—and there 
were already sixty thousand registered to do it, and as many more expected. 
The only possible plan, therefore, was to make them work by relays, in turn ; 
but the day occupied was paid double the idle one. The former, therefore, 
left something like the illusion of wages, the other was undisguisedly elee- 
mosynary relief. ‘Is it your day?’ repeated the director; but the mob made 
only the same answer. From clamour to outrage the distance is never great, 
and shorter than ever in times of revolution. The director, therefore, had 
nothing for it but to promise work at all hazards. 

** You shall go to the levellings on the Champ de Mars.’ 

«Thank you for nothing—the men have just done with them,’ was the 
reply. 

ie In that case you shall go to the timber vards of Asniéres. There is work 
with the flints.’ 

“*No, no! That spoils the hands. We wont have anything to do with 
the flints.’ 

“* Would you like better,’ said the obliging director, ‘to go to the plain of 
St. Maur?—you shall plaut potatoes, and your country will decree to you the 
harvest.’ 

“¢Plant potatoes! A pretty joke truly,’ said the crowd with disdain.” 


Not knowing what else to propose, the director has recourse to a 
method which he has before found efficacious. He requires the work- 
men to choose delegates, with whom he promises to arrange matters 
to their satisfaction, and retires while they do so. The delegates are 
to be admitted into the park, the rest to remain without. 

After a very long discussion the treaty is at length concluded. The 
workmen are to have a day’s work, at forty sous a-piece; and the task 
assigned them is not too fatiguing. ‘They are to goto a nursery 
garden at Avray, to fetch home some young trees destined to restore the 
population of the Boulevards. “ The idea took, for masses are always 
pleased with movement.” Here and there were a few malcontents, 
who complained that they were sold; but the majority was satisfied, 
and the procession set out in great glee, and traversing the Bois de 
Boulogne, and the heights of St. Cloud, arrived at its destination. 

“The nurseryman was astonished to see such a crowd. ‘What do all 
these men want?’ 

“The young trees,’ answered the chief of the brigade. 

«But I have already agreed for the carriage—a couple of carts will do it— 
it will only cost fifteen francs.’ 

“No matter. We will save that expense to our country.’ ” 


Two hundred and fifty men accordingly take charge of about the 
same number of young slips of trees ; but on the return, as the weather 
is bad, they are tempted to regale themselves with a good dinner at a 
cabaret, and the wine having slightly elevated their spirits, to amuse 
themselves by tilting with each other with the trees, and performing 
sportively various feats of arms—so that by the time they reach Paris, 
the roots are all torn off, and the trees have about as much chance of 
growing as so many broomsticks; but there is some advantage in 
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this, for whereas there is employment for the national workmen in 
planting them, there is again, after a few days, new employment in 
digging them up. 

Two months had passed since the revolution, and as yet there was 
no symptom of abatement in the agitation of the public mind. The 
condition of the streets had improved—but that of the brains did not 
exhibit any sensible amelioration. “Paris resembled those cities of 
antiquity, whose phrensies have been recorded in history. One would 
have imagined it given up to a tribe of Abderites, amongst whom 
were left a few reasonable men, ashamed of their reason, and less 
anxious-to make use of it than to have it forgotten.” Madness ruled 
the hour—madness in the government, madness in the people. 

But there were shades and degrees in this madness; the brains 
were not all equally affected. Some were raving, others only mad 
on a certain point; and these were perhaps the most dangerous, as it 
was possible to be deceived as to their mental state, and they were of 
all the most abundant. They issued from all corners, and filled the 
air with their cries and their projects. Placards and manifestoes they 
poured forth with boundless liberality. ‘They cared not for expense 
when the question was to save their country. 

The watchword of some was “ mobilisation”—the rendering all pro- 
perty moveable. Fields, woods, houses, crown-lands, forests—all was 
to be mobilised. Others had made a still better discovery. Imagining 
that a government could not have enough to employ all its time, which 
had merely to restore the entire institutions of the country—to main- 
tain the security of person and property in the midst of immense dis- 
order—to encounter a thousand dangers from without and within—to 
defend the treasury against discredit, the laborious classes against the 
fluctuations of employment, the army against the loosening of the 
bonds of discipline, and such little matters; they had found for it 
occupation more serious and extensive—the government was to 
embrace the whole vast sphere of social business, and concentrate 
within its own the entire activity of individuals and companies ; it 
was to do everything, while the nation was to sit with its arms folded. 
Railroads, and canals, and banks, and insurance offices—not to 
mention the sum total of the business of all coach proprietors, and car- 
riers, and of all large establishments whatsoever—was to be included 
within its vast pale. It should supply the nation with salt, and 
restore the “ineffable delights of the gabelle ;” it should restore the 
public oven, “another institution not sufficiently appreciated ;” it 
should hold the monopoly of all game and fish ; and its employments 
should be multiplied till one half the nation would be required to 
administer the affairs of the other half. 

But the grand problem on which most ingenuity was exercised, 
was by what means to levy a sufficient contribution on the rich. 
There were many ways: forced loans, sumptuary laws, the restitu- 
tion to the state of collateral successions, &c., &c. One patriot pro- 
posed that the wealthy should be forced to render an account of their 
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daily expenditure. The worst of it is, that riches are apt to disappear 
under such strong pressure, “to slip through the fingers like a morsel 
of ice that one squeezes in them. ‘They quit their ostensible forms, 
and escape in a thousand disguises.” 

Another of the moderate demands made on the resources of the 
government was, that it should furnish tools and implements of labour 
to whoever should ask them. Nothing could be more admirable—on 
paper ; but how far is it possible ? 


“France counts ten millions of men, and as many women, who live by the 
wages of labour. If we suppose a capital of a thousand franes necessary for 
each, no less a sum than two thousand millions would be required to realise 
this emancipation of labour. And where would be the guarantee of the cre- 
ditor with this innumerable crowd of debtors? What security would there be 
that these funds, destined to the enfranchisement of labour, would not be 
wasted in the unsuccessful attempts of inexperience, or in the disorders of 
private life? Is it possible to imagine a system of surveillance that would be 
efficient enough to prevent it? And if, instead of loans to individuals, the 
State should organise a system of collective loans, what security would there 
be that associations would exhibit any more prudence and skill in the manage- 
ment of their affairs? Is the State, after having provided for the first neces- 
sities, again to step in to repair all faults, all mistakes, or even malversations ? 
It would be a premium offered to peculation and negligence. 

“ But, it will be said, the State will proceed by partial essays. It will 
choose between individuals, between various branches of industry, and various 
associations. Indeed! A very naive confession. That is as much as to say, 
government will have its favorites; it will scatter the manna of the treasury 
according to its preference or its caprices. It will raise sums from the whole 
nation to bestow them on a few. Under the reign of equality, it will establish 
the most flagrant, the most monstrous inequality that it is possible to conceive. 
There will be two classes of workpeople, one working with their own funds, 
the other with those of the State,—employing against the first the arms which 
themselves have furnished. Is not such a scheme the height of insariity? 
Yet these things are said and repeated, day by day, without any one attempt- 
ing to verify them. People talk, in the language of the day, of providing 
workmen with capital, that is, with the instruments of labour, as if it were the 
most natural and easy thing in the world.” 


So far we may go along with friend Jeréme, but when we find him 
placing the demand for gratuitous instruction by the state in the same 
category as these airy projects, we must enter our protest. With 
Holland, and Belgium, and Prussia before us, we can scarcely talk of 
the impossibility of national education ; and his series of calculations, by 
which he makes it appear that such an object could not be effected in 
France under an expense of twelve hundred millions of francs a-year, 
rest upon the basis of a wholly false and absurd assumption. 


* Where,” he says, “ shall we place the type of this instruction? In the 
commune? That would be too costly, and too widely dispersed. The force 
of things will compel us to choose a more populous centre—the canton—the 
arrondissement, or perhaps the department. Who does not see the conse- 
quences? The pupil must be boarded as well as instructed, and all his wants 
~ vided for by the State. At the lowest computation the cost of that would 

four hundred francs a-year for each, and since there are in France three 
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millions requiring this instruction, that would amount to a sum of twelve 
hundred millions of francs a-year for the education of youth.” 


The whole of which calculation of course falls to the ground if it 
uppears that there is really no difficulty at all in placing a primary scliool 
in every commune. Citizen Raybaud himself appears in this instance 
not to have entirely escaped the epidemic malady he has so well 
described, for nothing is more common with persons so affected than 
to draw inferences perfectly correct from mad postulates. 

The eiections afford opportunities for sketches, combining, as the 
good books say, instruction with amusement. No eastern potentate 
was ever enveloped in such clouds of incense as have saluted the 
nostrils of the Parisian populace since the revolution of February. 
The title of “ Ouvrier” has been not only proudly worn by those who 
had a claim to it, but eagerly snatched at by many who had no little 
difficulty in making out their title. The candidates for the suffrages 
of the heroic, magnanimous, virtuous, and, as our German friends 
might say—never-enough-to-be-eulogised-and-venerated people, were, 
if not workmen at the present moment, workmen of the veille, or 
workmen of the “ lendemain,” or at all events they might be. Here 
are a few specimens of the eloquence of the circulars. First comes 
* The conspirator’s circular.” 


“ Citizens,—Choose me, the man who addresses you! He has fhe right to 
address you; he bears the stigmata of the fetters of royalty; he has known 
the dungeons of monarchy. While others made a compromise with power, 
and were corrupted in secret by the gold of the tyrant, he could only oppose 
his naked breast to the sword. If you would know what he has suffered for 
the people—ask it of the cells of Mount St. Michacl—of the humid straw 
which received his attenuated frame,” &c., &e., ending with a repetition of 
** choose me.” 


Another seems to rest his claims on the accuracy of his dates. 


“ Citizens,—I was born on the Ist of August, 1772; the revolution made 
me a soldier; I conquered every step of promotion on the field of battle. On 
the 1&th of March, 1794, I was made a sub-lieutenant ; on the 28th of August, 
1794, a lieutenant; on the 25th of July, 1795, a captain ; a major on the 6th 
of April, 1796; chief of a battalion on the 9th of December, 1797 ; lieutenant- 
colonel the 27th of May, 1798, &c., &c. These are my services. Choose me.” 


Then we have the sentimental circular. 


** Citizens,—The interests of the people have formed the occupation of my 
life. I have known the people and I have loved them. The more one knows 
the more one loves them. What profound philosophy, what exquisite poetry! 
Oh people! you possess all the graces as well as all the virtues. Choose me. 


Another is more piquant. 


“ Citizens,—Heads and blood! Death and damnation! The people is 
betrayed ! The people is despoiled! To arms. citizens! Workmen, to your 
barricades! Behold the promises made to you, aud behold the facts—com- 
pare aa, Perjury and treachery have been erected into a system. They 
wish to fatten upon the sweat of the people. Nothing is changed but a few 
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naues. Let us cast bullets! Let us raise paving stones! Oh people! the 
men you have elected—the men of your choice—are betraying you. Heads 
and blood! Death and damnation! Happily I am here to watch over your 
safety. Choose me.” 

There are other varieties of the same species, for which we are 
unable to find room. We cannot, however, take our leave of M. 
Reyband without expressing some regret, notwithstanding the amuse- 
ment we have derived from his volumes, that he should in the present 
instance have adopted the form of a work of fiction as a vehicle for 
his sketches of republican France. 

His pictures gain little in effect by the slight framework in which 
they have been set, and lose much in value from the absence of those 
guarantees of good faith which a different mode of publication might 
have afforded. The originals, in most cases, leave little room for the 
caricaturist, and the simplest truth would often have the force of the 
most poignant satire. 


2.—Allgemeine Geschichte des Grossen Bauernkrieges nach handsch- 
riflichen und gedruchten Quellen. (General History of the Great 
Peasant War, from MS. and printed sources.) By Dr. W. Zimmer- 
mann. Henrick Kohler: Stuttgart. 


Tur great armed insurrection of the German people in the beginning 


of the sixteenth century, generally known by the name of the “Peasant 
War,” is one of those events on which history has hitherto looked 
askance; it has received at best but hasty and imperfect notice, and, 
in any instances, been subjected to the grossest misrepresentation. 
The slight and contemptuous treatment of this remarkable transaction, 
compared with the care and labour bestowed on the investigation and 
record of many occurrences, so far below it in interest and importance, 
in which persons of a different rank were concerned—is one of the 
numerous proofs of the small share of sympathy hitherto accorded by 
historians to the interests and feelings of the mass of the people. 
They have spoken of this revolt as of some unaccountable calamity ; 
as if, like great convulsions of nature, it had its origin in causes alto- 
gether beyond human knowledge or control ; and they have described 
the excesses attending it, and which, on the side of the peasants at 
least, were no more than are the almost unfailing concomitants of every 
war, in a tone that seemed to place the perpetrators altogether beyond 
the pale of humanity. In more than one instance the professedly 
historical account has been the mere echo of the ery of savage triumph 
raised by the victors. Dr. Zimmermann’s is, we believe, the first 
to attempt to trace the whole course of this movement—from the first 
uneasy stirrings centuries before, to the final outbreak, when the flame 
of insurrection ran like wildfire over half Europe. He has not waited 
for its day of triumph to manifest the warm attachment to popular 
freedom which breathes through every page, for his work was com- 
pleted several years ago; and of the zeal and persevering industry 
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with which he has devoted himself to the accomplishment of his 
laborious task, there can be no doubt. Besides making himself ac- 
quainted with all the printed notices of the subject, which he found 
scattered through hundreds of volumes, he has carefully examined and 
compared the enormous mass of manuscripts relating to it in the 
public Archives of Stuttgart; as wellas in the celebrated collection of 
the late Prelate, Von Schmidt, which contained numerous narratives 
of eye witnesses, and persons immediately concerned. With all 
respect, however, for the conscientious diligence which has given 
Dr. Zimmermann’s work high value as an authority, we cannot but be 
sensible of some deficiences in its execution. In the sixteen hundred 
large and closely-printed pages of which it consists, he has rather pro- 
duced excellent materials for a history, than the history itself. There 
is a want of clearness and method, of skilful condensation, and of the 
insight which enables a writer, amidst a perplexing multitude of de- 
tails, to seize on those most important to the matter in hand. 

It would be most unjust, nevertheless, not to keep in mind the 
extreme difficulties of the subject. In the “Peasant War,” every dis- 
trict, every village and hamlet, carried on a war of its own. We have 
not one history, but an aggregate of almost countless histories. There 
is no leader of commanding character or talents, who might have 
stamped his impress upon events, and moulded them to his will ; the 


events do not fall into one channel, but run along in a multitude of 


small parallel streams. In the causes, however, that led to this great 
social convulsion, we find the unity of which we are in search; the 
miseries of the peasants varied somewhat in degree in different parts 
of Germany, but were everywhere the same in kind; and the 
similarity of character and purpose in the several revolts is the more 
striking, from the absence of concert or organization among the various 
parties. 

In the earlier portion of the middle ages, the German people were 
possessed of as great a share of freedom as is compatible with the 
existence of society. Every man lived on his own land, and possessed 
arms to defend it; woods and waters, and the wild animals that in- 
habited them, were free to all; their judges were of the people’s own 
choosing, and the affairs of the community were settled by the votes 
of the majorities of general assemblies, at which every man had a voice. 
The same form, or nearly such, subsisted before the recent commotions 
in several of the smaller cantons of Switzerland; but this coincidence 
only serves to confirm the remark of which history affords so many 
illustrations, that “political arrangements have often only a relative 
and temporary value; and that institutions, which at first favoured 
the advancement of a state, may, at a subsequent period, lay the most 
destructive hindrances in its way.”* But the great changes rendered 
necessary by the settlement of the German races in many new countries, 
the establishment of the feudal system, first in the conquered lands, and 
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afterwards in Germany itself, effected an entire revolution in the con- 
dition of the people ; and the necessities of this new position enabled the 
chiefs to obtain an influence and authority, which, increasing in extent 
and permanency, gradually acquired the character of hereditary nobility 
and royalty. The church, too, threw her weight into the scale, for it 
was found that the bold and free war-men (Guerre-mans, or Germans) 
whe could not easily be brought under any other rule, might be 
governed by spiritual influence. 

Before the time of Charlemagne, the owner of four or five farms 
had to maintain himself in the field for three months: he who had only 
two, was allowed to associate himself with another of similar means— 
the one finding the armour and subsistence, the other personal ser- 
vice: of those who possessed but one, three together furnished the 
expenses, and the fourth went to the field in person: of those who had 
nothing, every sixth man was taken. But in this reign, in which 
scarcely a year passed without a campaign, the duties of military ser- 
vice were found so onerous that the people were often glad to enter 
into a sort of composition with the Count who administered the far- 
stretching districts, or gaus of Germany, to release them occasionally 
from the duty, on condition of paying him a certain tribute: and the 
Count, finding this arrangement agreeable and profitable (for with the 
revenue thus raised he could maintain hired substitutes who were, 
on all occasions, convenient instruments of his will), used all the 
means in his power to force it even on those who were unwilling—so 
that the free owner of a small portion of land, who had hitherto lived 
undisturbed, ownimg allegiance solely to the emperor, now found him- 
self compelled, to escape innumerable harassings and vexations, to 
claim the protection of some more powerful neighbour. Some sought 
shelter in that of the church, and professed themselves the vassals of 
a bishop, or of some religious establishment: and the widely-spread 
proverbial saying, that it is good to live under the crosier, seems to 
prove, that, on the whole, this was considered as the best resource. 
Dr. Zimmermann, however, who, in truth, carries his abhorrence of 
priestly rule almost to fanaticism, enters his protest against this 
common opinion. 


“ The priest yielded nothing to the noble in cruelty and hardness of heart 
towards the peasants. Here is one instance which may stand for many :—In 
the year 1252, the peasants of the village of Chatenay, near Paris, which 
belonged to the cathedral, had fallen into arrears with their rents and tithes, 
and the Chapter sent out their men-at-arms, and had the unfortunate people 
dragged to Paris and shut up in a dungeon near Notre Dame. The dungeon, 
and the treatment of the prisoners, were such, that in afew days many of them 
were dead. The noble Blanche, the Queen Regent, offered to be bail for the 
amount due from the peasants, if the Chapter would set them at liberty. But 
the priests answered, that if the Chapter thought fit to starve its serfs, that was 
nobody’s business but their own. And to show their defiance of the queen, 
they forthwith commanded that the wives and children of the peasants should 
be seized and shut up with them. The dungeon was confined and noisome 
enough before; and many of these new victims were suffocated before they 
had time to experience the slower death of hunger. Blanche now went in 
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person, with a party of knights and men-at-arms, to effect their release ; but 
the priests threatened the maledictions of the church on any one who 
should lay hands upon her property. This terrified the knights, and they drew 
hack ; but the queen then advanced alone, and, with her own hand, struck 
the first stroke with a staff on the dungeon door. This put an end to the 
hesitation of her followers: the door was broken open; and wretched, eme- 
ciated forms of men, and women, and children, tottered forth: and, in order 
that her act might not be avenged upon them, the queen subsequently bought 
them, and set them free.” 

We give this story for its own sake; but we cannot say we agree 
with Dr. Zimmermann, that “one instance may stand for many,” or 
that one instance proves anything at all beyond the one case; and the 
admitted fact, that both individuals and communities did often volun- 
tarily subject themselves to ecclesiastical rule, to escape that of the 
nobles, seems sufficient, without any further evidence, to show that it 
was generally preferable: we need not allow the vices and corrup- 
tions of the church in a later age to blind us to the benefits it con- 
ferred upon society at this early period, and without the general con- 
viction of which it could never have risen to the position it occupied. 
The lowest class of people, who had no possessions of their own, 
frequently, we are told, received a portion of the church lands to 
cultivate and maintain themselves on; in return for which, they 
stipulated to perform certain services. The church might withdraw 
such lands again at pleasure, “but it lay in the interest of the church 
not only to leave the cultivators in peaceable possession during their 
life-time, but even to continue it to their heirs.” Here, then, at least, 
the interest of the church ran parallel to that of the people. 

During the struggle between the temporal and spiritual powers, in 
the time of the fourth and fifth Henries, the peasantry of Germany 
appear to have lost the last remnants of their ancient freedom. There 
was no longer any law but that of open force: the great noble seized, 
without hesitation, the possessions of the lesser, who was no match for 
him; and the vassal went and did likewise by his weaker neighbour. 
It was during this and the two following centuries, that castles shot up 
in all parts of Germany in almost countless numbers ; and their fierce, 
predatory owners became the terror alike of the peasant and the 
monk. In the words of an abbot of that time—* what one left an- 
other took ;—what the caterpillar could not eat was devoured by the 
grasshopper.” 

In Germany, as in most other countries of Europe, the Crusades 
produced very important changes in the state of the peasantry, and in 
most instances an amelioration. Sometimes more favourable condi- 
tions were granted, in order that estates might be well cultivated in 
the absence of the lord ; sometimes the serfs were emancipated that 
they might not be tempted to escape, and sometimes they were set 
free for the good of the master’s soul, should he die in the holy war. 

The church, in most instances, favoured and even urged this mea- 
sure—Dr. Zimmermann considers from motives of temporal interest, 
as much as of Christian piety—but it is not easy to see how its tem- 
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poral interest could have been served by this pretence. The labour 
of the serfs would have been peculiarly valuable at a time when lands 
were bestowed upon it in such quantity as made it difficult to find 
means to cultivate them, and which compelled it to tempt cultivators 
by new and more favourable conditions of tenancy. Unfortunately, 
the tide of wealth and power that thus poured in on the Church 
proved most injurious to her spiritual purity ; she soon ceased to 
make common cause with the poor, or to stand between them and the 
nobles ; but, clothed in purple and fine linen, she took her place 
among princes, and came to regard the people not so much as 
objects of care and solicitude as material to be exploité for her own 
aggrandizement. 

sut light still shone in the darkness, though “the darkness com- 
prehended it not.” In many a hidden spot the spirit of a purer 
religion still maintained itself in small associations, in which, under 
various names, it was propagated from age to age, and kept alive the 
knowledge of, and the opposition to, the corruptions of the Romish 
priesthood. 


“It had become known among men that the Christianity taught by the priests 
was a very different thing from that of the Gospel; and men now arose who 
reached the same results by the method of scientific investigation. From the 
second half of the eleventh century, a disposition manifested itself to examine 
hy the light of reason the mysteries which had been represented as proceeding 
from God himself. ‘If we have attained to faith,’ said Anselm, ‘ it is mere 
carelessness if we do not endeavour by thought to acquaint ourselves with 
what that faith contains.’ Abelard went further. ‘ We can believe nothing,’ 
he taught, ‘ but what we have reasonably apprehended; and it is absurd to 
preach to others what neither he who preaches nor he who is preached to can 
possibly understand.’ THis great pupil, Arnold of Brescia, a disciple also of 
the doctrine of the Waldenses, attempted a formal religious and _ political 
reformation. 

“*The worldly riches of the clergy,’ he preached, ‘ are a hindrance to the 
service of God; and thence proceeds their luxury, their pride, their enormous 
corruption. If the pope will be a follower of Christ, who walked on earth in 
the lowliest form, he must not sit onathrone.’ A great commotion was 
excited by the preaching of Arnold on the opposite side of the Alps, and a vague 
feeling arose in thousands of hearts that it was the right word that had been 
spoken, and this the right man who had spoken it; and when, condemned by 
the Church as a heretic, he had to fly through the mountains, he taught as he 
went along the lake, and in the city of Constance, and at Zurich ; and the 
winged seeds of his word were scattered throughout Italy and Switzerland, 
and into the very heart of Germany. At Ulm, it was decided at a great 
meeting, that no one could be excommunicated without being first heard before 
a civil tribunal, that the order of the state might not be disturbed by the 
intrigues of priests ; and it was declared that those whom the Church excom- 
municated might nevertheless be good citizens, good Christians, and good 
men. . . . . The doctrines of the brotherly equality of all men, of 
the inconsistency of slavery with Christianity, of the necessity of a moral life, 
of a more simple form of worship, and of a diminution of the worldly power of 
the popes, found acceptance also in France, and along the Rhine; but this 
reforming movement, as well as the reformer himself, sunk under the perse- 
cutions of the Chureh.” 
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In the fire that consumed the body of Arnold of Brescia, the spirit 
that should have freed the people from their fetters was thought to 
have perished also; and the voice of all religious and moral interests 
was lost for a time amid the clash of arms that accompanied the con- 
flict of the Hohenstaufens with the Papacy. 


** But the spirit had disappeared only, and had not perished ; and while the 
whole attention of the Church was fixed upon her contest with the emperors, 
the doctrine preached by Arnold made its way unseen through mountains and 
valleys, through castles and towns, and appeared, under various names and 
forms, in various places among the Alps and Pyrenees, in Swabia and Flanders, 
on the Rhine and the North Sea, in Bohemia, Moravia, and Poland, and even 
in England. Among the working classes in town and country, the pvorer 
citizens, and occasionally those of higher rank, brotherhoods were formed, 
and the doctrines of Christ were sought for in the New Testament itself.” 


Those who had taken this step, would not be far off the discovery 
that the state of bondage in which the common people were held, and 
by which they were degraded into mere chattels, was irreconcileable 
with these doctrines; and the rulers, spiritual and temporal, by whom 
it was maintained, could not but appear in a criminal light. The rise 
of civil freedom in the cities came also in aid of these efforts at mental 
emancipation. 


“To these the serf fled for refuge from the tyranny of his lord and the 
outrages of ‘fist-law.’ Every one who would work at a trade became a 
burgher ; and even the slave, if not claimed within a year and a day by his 
master, obtained his freedom.” 


The trades, increasing in numbers from year to year, asso- 
ciated themselves in guilds and companies, and at length demanded 
from the noble families who had taken up their abode in the cities, a 
share in the government of the city. In some cases these claims were 
wisely conceded, in others they were resisted, and only obtained by 
the lower class after a fierce struggle. By one means or other the 
German cities found themselves, towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, in possession of a high degree of freedom and prosperity; 
but they appear only as little spots of light in a wide field of dark- 
ness. ‘The mass of the population, the tillers of the ground, had sunk, 
during this and the following century, to the lowest extreme of 
slavery and wretchedness. The fruits of their industry flowed into 
the castles and convents in full stream, leaving the producers scarcely 
enough to support a bare existence. Even on Sundays and holydays 
they were scarcely allowed any rest from their toil; they could neither 
possess property, nor take to any trade, nor marry, nor move from the 
spot where they were born, without the permission of their lords. 
The claims made on a peasant’s time were so numerous that at certain 
seasons no more than one day in a week was left to himself. 

**Countless were the burdens which in the course of centuries had been 


gradually accumulating on the people. At the death of an owner of an estate, 
his successor demanded from every peasant his best beast, his best garment, 
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or its value in money; and besides heavy annual taxes to the landlord, and 
the dues of the church, which in some cases amounted to as much as a sixth 
or even a fourth of the produce, every possible pretence was laid hold of to 
wring from him as much as might be of the remainder. Fowls especially 
play a very prominent part on all occasions, as due to the lord at various 
seasons of the year, under various names; there were Fastnacht-hens, neck- 
hens, head-hens, and body-hens, as tokens of dependance; so many fowls 
were to be paid for permission to collect wood in the forests, or drive cattle 
into them, and so many for every unmarried son ; besides hearth-hens, 
district-hens, wood-hens, &c., too numerous to mention. Then came the 
great tithe, and the little tithe, and the blood tithe, of fowls, and calves, and 
lambs, and pigs, and geese, and even bees; and these, as well as forced labour 
of all kinds, originally proceeded from the compensation paid to the noble for 
taking on himself the duty of military service.” 


Attempts were made from time to time to administer some remedies 
to the manifold disorders of which the German Empire had become 
the prey; and in the fifteenth century a general impression seems to 
have gained ground, even among the higher classes, that a reforma- 
tion, both of church and state, was imperatively called for. In 1436, 
the Emperor Sigismund laid a plan for such a reform, and among 
other matters he speaks with reprobation of the state of bondage in 
which the peasantry were held, as immoral and unchristian. 

“Tt is an unheard-of thing,” he says, “ that a Christian man should 
dare to stand up before God, and say to another, ‘thou art mine !’ 
For he who is baptised and believes, let him be noble or ignoble, rich 
or poor, is counted among the members of Christ’s church. Whoever, 
therefore, calls his fellow Christian his goods, is no Christian, is against 
Christ, and all the commandments of God are of no avail to him.” 
Six years after this, Frederick IN. formed another project of this 
kind, but the reform went no further ; indeed, the power of the empe- 
rors rested on too insecure and hollow a foundation for them to venture 
on such an attempt, even when they were sincere in desiring it. Not 
only their more powerful vassals, but the pettiest feudal baron scarcely 
hesitated to set them at defiance. 


“Here were independent princes, who, in such a case, would not have failed 
to seize the opportunity of enlarging their territories and shaking off their 
allegiance ; there, a throng of counts and barons, who, if they had not the 
power, had the haughtiness of princes; and beyond these a fierce and unruly 
knightly order, trusting solely to the strength of their right arms and their 
rocky fastnesses, professing, indeed, in words, allegiance to the head of the 
empire, but never thinking of obeying them in act; and scattered about 
among them lay the wall-encircled cradles of popular freedom, the cities, 
which by industry, or sagacity, or valour, by conquest or purchase, were every 
day gaining more and more on the nobles. Ofdeep importance to the popular 
cause were the conflicts carried on by the cities against knights and princes and 
prelates, but these very conflicts increased for the tite the misery of the 
country people. * * * * Nota year, often not a month, passed without 
a feud, without plunder and bloodshed and desolation. The rude soldiers in 
the hire of the cities, the still ruder robber knights and their men-at-arms, 
raged across the open country like wolves, and did not think it beneath their 
noble birth to pursue the trade of the highwayman in the most systematic 
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manner; and, indeed, since their numbers had increased so greatly, by what 
means could this class, who despised agriculture and all peaceful occupations, 
maintain themselves, if not at the expense of the industrious citizen ani 
peasant ?” 

It is not easy to point to any precise period or event as the com- 
mencement of the Peasant War, for insuriections of more or less impor- 
tance had been of almost constant occurrence from the eleventh century, 
or even earlier, from the peninsula of Jutland to the Pyrenees, and 
from the marshes of the North Sea to the furthest limits of Hungary. 
Among the most prominent of these, about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, was the insurrection of the peasants of Friesland, 
the “ cheese brothers,” who carried on the banner the significant em- 
blems of a loaf and a cheese ; that of the “ Bundschuh” or clouted shoe, 
in the bishoprick of Spire ; that of “ poor Conrad,” a nom-de-guerre 
adopted by the insurgent peasants of Wurtemburg, like that of Captain 
Rock in Ireland ; and one which took place in Hungary about the same 
time (1514), which was attended with some circumstances worthy of 
the attention of those historians who would bring against the peasants 
especially the charge of barbarity. We take the account from Dr. 
Zimmermann, but for the sake of economising space we give it in our 
own words. 

At the Easter festival of the year 1514, a crusade against the 
Turks had been preached from every altar in Hungary, and slaves 
and serfs thronged to the sacred banner; for by this means they could 
obtain, not only remission of sins, but the further reward of personal 
freedom, bestowed always on such as took the cross. In the course 
of twenty days, sixty thousand crusaders, mostly from this class, were 
assembled under the guidance of one George Doseka, a man who, 
though sprung from the lowest order of the people, had, by his valour 
and military talents, raised himself not only to great renown, but also 
gained admission to the rank of the nobility—a promotion permitted 
by the Hungarian laws in such cases. 

The nobles, in general, had seen, with the greatest dissatisfaction, 
this defection of their serfs, and they now interfered and attempted to 
drive back the new crusaders to the soil to which they had been 
attached. Thereupon two of the humbler order of the clergy, who 
had been among the most zealous promoters of the crusade, began to 
exhort the people in passionate terms to resist this tyranny, by which 
their lords would claim a right, not only over the bodies of the people, 
but even over their immortal souls; and they urged them, rather 
than submit, to turn their arms against those who, in this proceeding, 
had shown themselves worse than the infidels. In Hungary, as else- 
where, a deep discontent against the nobles had been accumulating 
and smouldering for centuries in the breasts of the peasantry ; and 
this body, like all crusading armies, contained a great deal of com- 
bustible material. The words of the priests acted as sparks to kindle 
the whole mass into flame. The people openly threw off the yoke of 
the nobility: George Doscka who, unlike most parvenus, appears to 
liave sympathised strongly with the class from which he had sprung, 
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placed himself at their head; messengers were dispatched unto all the 
provinces to call on the serfs to join in the revolt;—every night 
the fiery glare of burning castles gave token that the slaves had 
burst their fetters, and that a fearful spirit was abroad. The war 
lasted for months; above four hundred of the nobles fell victims to 
the revenge of the people, and, in many instances, their wives and 
daughters had to suffer for the outrage and insult which, for many 
ages, had been the daily portion of the wives and daughters of the 
peasants. ‘They became almost paralysed by terror; but at length 
John Boromeszsza endeavoured to rally the sunken courage of his order, 
and by his advice, John Zapogla, the Waiwode of Transylvania, was 
summoned to their assistance; and a large body of troops under him, 
with the help of the citizens of Buda, attacked and, after a desperate 
conflict, took the principal camp of the insurgents. Their leader was 
absent at this time, having gone with a band of peasants to the attack of 
a strong fortress, and the contest was still protracted for some time; but 
the discipline and martial experience of the iron-clad knights and nobles 
at length gained the victory over the ill-armed and tumultuous peasants. 
George Doscka was overpowered, probably by the treachery of some of 
his followers ; but when all was over, with a: spirit still unconquered, 
“waving his sword above his head, he plunged into the thickest throng 
of his foes, to find the death which he preferred to captivity.” This 
hope, however, was denied to him, for he was surrounded and taken 
alive. His brother, too, was taken with him; and though Doscka would 
not utter a word to mitigate the rage of lis enemies against himself, 
he stooped to implore their mercy for his brother. The reply was the 
striking off the head of his brother before his face, but he himself was 
reserved for a fiendish refinement of cruelty. He was kept in prison 
whilst, by order of Zapogla, an iron throne was made, and, on the day 
appointed for his punishment, he was brought out loaded with chains 
and detained while it was being made red hot! On this he was 
forced down by his executioners, a sceptre of glowing iron was placed 
in his hands, and a burning crown upon his head. 

Nine of his companions, who had been kept without food till they 
were nearly starved, were now brought out, and with swords and 
lances driven up to the place of torture, where it was yelled aloud to 
them, that they might save their lives if they would consent to eat of 
the flesh of their leader. Three of them preferred death, the other 
six attempted the horrible meal before the life of Doscka was extinct. 

Sixty thousand peasants perished in this revolt, either in the battles 
or the subsequent massacres, and the same year the magnates held a 
diet at Buda, in which they declared that all their burdens should 
he increased, and that slavery should be universally and eternally 
their portion. 

The commencement of the series of insurrections to which col- 
lectively the name of the Peasant War has usually been attached, 
dated from an apparently trivial occurrence that took place about ten 
years after, in a district of Upper Swabia, 
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“There, where the Black Forest extends South-eastward to the valley of 
the Upper Rhine, in the ancient Alpgau, lay the Landgravate of Stuhlingen; 
above it, the Austrian county of Hauenstein; below it, the Landgravate 
Furstenberg, with the sources of the Danube, which included all the rest 
of the country south of the Black Forest. The Landgraf of Stuhlingen at 
that time was Sigismund the Second, called “von Lupfen,” from his heredi- 
tary castle of Hohenlupfen, on the Baar. But it was his consort, Helena of 
Rapoltstein, who is said to have been the immediate occasion of the insurrec- 
tion, by insisting on the peasants collecting snail-shells and wild strawberries 
for her on ree Bi and during harvest time. It does not seem necessary to 
doubt the truth of this story from the trivial character of the occurrence, for in 
great political crises, incidents that appear equally unimportant have fre- 
quently led to consequences as great and as unforeseen. 

‘It was on the festival of St. John the Baptist that the long tried patience 
of the peasants of Stuhlingen gave way, and their murmurings broke forth 
into action; and having induced the peasants of neighbouring villages to join 
them, so that they amounted to about six hundred, they prepared for open 
resistance. They chose for their chief one Hans Muller of Bulgenbach, who 
had had some experience in war, having been engaged in several campaigns 
against King Francis the lst of France, and who had also many personal 
advantages, amongst which not the least was a gift of natural eloquence. 
They then made themselves a standard—black, red, and yellow—the colours 
of the empire; and on the 24th of August, St. Bartholomew’s day, they 
marched twelve hundred strong to Waldshut, where there was a church wake. 
There the peasants of that neighbourhood joined them, and after some discus- 
sion they ) ae an association, which they called ‘The Evangelical Brother- 
hood.’ Every one who wished to enter it was to eontribute one batz a week, 
to form a common fund for the payment of messengers whom they were to 
send with letters far and near over Germany to rouse the peasantry, and gain 
them over tothe cause. They wrote and sent secret messages to Swabia, 
Franconia, Thuringia, and Alsace, and to the peasants down the Rhine and on 
the Moselle; declaring that they would no sre render any obedience to 
their lords; indeed, that they would have no lords but the Emperor, to whom 
they would pay tribute, but he should not further interfere with them; and 
that they would have all castles, convents, and so called religious houses, 
destroyed.” 


It still remains a matter of doubt who among these men was capable 
of forming so bold a plan as that of uniting the peasants of Germany 
in one common effort for one end, or who were the writers of the 
letters so frequently mentioned. But, from whatever cause, it does uot 
appear that they were successful in forming any extensive combina- 
tion. Nothing like.a common plan can be traced in their operations; 
although the character and purpose of the almost countless insurrec- 
tions are so similar, that they are scarcely distinguishable from one 
another. In nearly every instance the peasants drew up a written list 
of their grievances, with a view to their peaceable accommodation ; 
but these were afterwards merged in the celebrated Twelve Articles, 
which were universally adopted as the expression of the feelings and 
wishes of the common people. The authorship of these articles has 
remained a secret; for though they have been often attributed to 
Thomas Muntzer, their style is totally different from that of any of 
his writings. Their tone is mild and moderate to a degree that, under 
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the circumstances, is truly astonishing; they ask no more than the 
barest justice, and they exhibit not a trace of that bitterness of feel- 
ing towards opponents so strikingly and painfully conspicuous in the 
productions of most of the educated reformers of the period. ‘These 
Twelve Articles were sent to Luther for his approbation, and in his 
answer he made some attempts to bring about a peaceful accommoda- 
tion between the parties ; but it soon appeared that his real sympathies 
were far less with the peasants than with their oppressors, amongst 
whom were many whom he relied on as the chief supporters of the 
Protestant party, and it is sufficiently obvious that it was now the pur- 
pose of that party to sacrifice the pure religious principles of the 
Reformation to the success of the political movement to which it had 
given rise. : 

We cannot, without danger of wearying our readers, attempt to 
follow Dr. Zimmermann in his narrative of the tedious and desultory 
course of the Peasant War. The body of insurgents, of which the 
peasants of Stuhlingen formed the nucleus, was afterwards known as 
the Hegau and Black Forest Troop; and, besides this, we hear of 
separate troops of East Franconia, of Rothenburg, of the Odenwald, of 
Hohenlohe, of the Upper and lower Rhine, of the Upper Tauber, and 
others, whose mere names would fill a page. The general policy pur- 
sued by their antagonists was to affect to negociate, until they could 
find a favourable opportunity to fall on and crush them; and it was 
not till after repeated experience of the treachery of the princes and 
nobles, that the peasants were induced to try their strength with them 
in open conflict, or retaliate the slaughter of their comrades by the 
burning of castles. 

The abbeys and convents were, in many instances, attacked and 
destroyed without any such motive; but in these cases the impelling 
cause was evidently religious fanaticism, and there is no mention of 
cruelty towards the inmates. 

During their brief hour of triumph, the peasants, or probably a few 
men of education and sagacity who had joined them, formed a project 
for the consolidation and general reform of the German empire, in 
many points strikingly resembling that which is now taking place ; and 
itis worthy of remark that their plan, though democratic in its ten- 
dencies, is perfectly free from the rashness and insane violence that 
would have been inevitable had the charges brought against them been 
well founded. 

Gradually, however, as the hopes by which the insurgents had 
originally been animated faded away, when the failure of the pre- 
mature and ill-judged attempt of Francis von Sickingen, the death of 
Ulrich von Hutten, and most of all the entire desertion of the leading 
Protestants, deprived them of all chance of the co-operation of the 
middle classes, the insurrection assumed a darker and fiercer aspect, 
and men of altogether different character and purposes began to take 
4 prominent part in it. Of such as these were the actors in the 
anguinary scene at Weinsperg, so often spoken of as an instance of 
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unexampled ferocity, in which, after the place had been taken by storm, 
several noblemen were put to death by a cruel, but not then an un- 
common military punishment. It appears, however, that this was the 
act of a small party, and performed without the knowledge or consent 
of the majority. We may add, also, that after the final defeat of the 
peasants, the fate of Count Helfenstein and his companions was avenged 
by the slow roasting to death of those who had been concerned in it. 
The victims were attached to a tree, round which the fire was made, 
by a chain long enough to permit them to leap about in their agony, so 
as to protract it to the utmost possible length, and this exploit was 
performed by knights and noblemen of high rank with their own hands. 

Most painful is it to find the voice of Luther raised against the 
unfortunate people, in fierce and unmeasured vituperation, and urging 
on the Vengance of foes who needed no such stimulant. Overlooking 
the fact that the great body of the peasants were innocent of the out- 
rage at Weinsperg, and irritated by the certainly unfounded accusation 
of the Catholics, of his having been in some measure himself’ the 
occasion of this and other excesses, he declares that henceforth the 
peasants have no claim to mercy, and (in his letter “ Against the 
murderous and robber hordes of Boors ”) he calls on all who can “to 
stab them, cut them down, and dash their brains out as if they were 
mad dogs.” ‘They deserve themselves, he says, to be counted among 
the insurgents who shall have mercy on those “upon whom God will 
not have mercy, but whom he will punish and destroy.” 

It has been urged that Luther was compelled to act thus, lest the 
Reformation should be involved in the consequences of the unsuccessful 
revolt ; a poor excuse at best, and to this argument another may be 
opposed of greater force. 


“Had Luther,” says Dr. Zimmermann, “accepted the consequences of his 
own principles, had he not taken a one-sided view of the Reformation, but re- 
mained the man of the people, and placed himself at the head of the movement 
on which, in the first instance, he had not looked without satisfaction, he would 
have carried with him thousands who were hesitating between the people and 
their oppressors ; the Germans might, even then, have become a nation, united 
in faith and political freedom; and the civil and religious dissensions, the strife, 
the calamity, and misery of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
and the countless evils of a hydra-headed despotism have been avoided.” 


The effects of this desertion of the popular cause by its natural 
leaders was no less fatal to the cause of religion than to that of 
political freedom, by involving the Protestants in a thousand contra- 
dictions, and by leading to the same habits of equivocation, and 
encouraging the very spirit of persecution and intolerance which 
formed their most prominent accusations against the church of Rome. 
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Der Kaukasus, und das Land der Kosaken, in den Jahren 1843— 
1846. (The Caucasus and the Land of the Cossacks, in the. years 
1843 to 1846.) By Moritz Wagner. Arnold: Dresden and 
Leipsig. Williams and Norgate: London. 1848. 


Few races, so distant and so little known, have enjoyed a larger share 
of sympathy than the people of the Caucasus. Their beauty and their 
bravery; the wildly romantic scenery of their singular country, forming 
so striking a background to figures often the very ideal of the heroes of 
chivalry; their peculiar and picturesque state of society ; but, most of all, 
the long-continued and desperate warfare with a terrible enemy, immea- 
surably their superior in strength, and whom the greater part of Europe 
is disposed to regard with a more or less hostile feeling ;—all these have 
contributed so much to attract and excite the imagination, that we 
cannot wonder to find an adventurous traveller, like Moritz Wagner, 
willing to incur no little hardship and personal risk for the sake of 
forming a more intimate acquaintance with them. Although the 
investigation of some points of natural science was the professed 
object of his journey, he was chiefly induced to undertake it by his 
interest in political occurrences and the events of the Circassian war ; 
and no traveller to the Caucasus has enjoyed better opportunities of quali- 
fying himself for the task. In addition to his former travels along the 
coasts of the Black Sea, and as far as Kurdistan and Persia, he passed 
a long time in Southern Russia, where he was initiated into the detail 
of Circassian affairs by men who had played an important part in them, 
and some of whom were still on active service in the Russian army. 
In Constantinople he became acquainted with Messrs. Bell and Long- 
worth, and was indebted to them, he says, for some particulars con- 
cerning the tribes they had visited. On the southern coast of the 
Crimea he became the guest of General Rageffski, and of Prince 
Voronzoff, the Commander-in-Chief of the army of the Caucasus, who, 
at his renowned gothic castle of Alupka, dispenses hospitality on a 
grand scale. At Kertch, he met with a friendly reception from 
General Anrep, who held the chief command of the Russian fortresses, 
and who invited the author to accompany him on a voyage of inspec- 
tion along the coast, an invitation, however, which he was induced to 
decline from a wish to prosecute the more immediate objects of his 
journey. 

The Western Caucasus and the coasts of the Euxine, from the mouth 
of the Kuban to that of the Rion, are inhabited by mountaineers, 
known by the general name of Circassians, but amongst whom great 
varieties of language are to be found. The most numerous are the 
Adighees, whose habitations extend along the left bank of the Kuban 
as far as the Russian fort Golovinski. Further on to the south-east, 
the Caucasus is inhabited by two tribes, the Ubeeks, and the Chigates 
(Tschigeten), of whom little is known. Mr. Bell passed some time 
among those nearest to the coast, but the interior of the district they 
inhabit, is, it appears, entirely a terra incognita, and even the direction 
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here taken by the great central range is quite uncertain. The Ubecks 
are a bold, valiant, and somewhat fierce race ; and their hospitable and 
respectful reception of Mr. Bell is attributed by our author to the fact 
of their having mistaken him for a regular envoy of the English 
government, whose arrival was to be followed by that of an English’ 
fleet, which should destroy the Russian forts, and bring the Circassians 
a great store of gunpowder and.arms. “ But in spite of the honour 
outwardly paid to Mr. Bell,” says the author, “he lived among the 
Ubeeks quite like a prisoner. Every movement he made, every step 
he took, was suspiciously watched; and on one occasion, when he 
stooped to pick up a stone, was violently reproached by his Circassian 
friends, who thought he was searching for precious metals, and that, if 
he found them, the English would, after driving out the Russians, seize 
on the country for themselves. For this reason they would allow him 
to make no long excursions. One other European, a Baron Turnau, 
saw more of the interior of this country, but under very painful cir- 
cumstances. It seems, that by command of the emperor, Russian 
officers, who have made themselves masters of the language, are, from 
time to time, sent to the districts with which the Russians are as yet 
but little acquainted, to bring information concerning the strength, the 
dispositions, social arrangements, and mode of life of the inhabitants. 
These are, of course, very dangerous missions, and very seldom suc- 
cessful. Just before Mr. Wagner’s arrival on the Terek, four officers 
of the general’s staff had been sent to different parts of Lesgistan ; they 
had assumed the costume of the country, and were accompanied by 
natives in the pay of the Russians; yet, of these four, one only 
returned, the others having been murdered. 

Baron Turnau had prepared himself for his undertaking with great 
care. He had given his complexion the true brownish tinge, and 
trained his beard to the form in which it is worn by the natives, so 
that his outward man might have passed muster. But there are in 
the language some obstinate gutturals, which prove too much for most 
foreigners, and which poor Baron Turnau could by no means get 
over; and it was arranged, therefore, between him and his guide, 
that he should pass for a deaf and dumb man. 

He set out on his dangerous journey, and for several days went on 
from one tribe to another, without being recognised ; but some sus- 
picion having been excited at a place where he had passed the night, 
the guide was severely threatened, and at length betrayed him. ‘The 
Baron was immediately seized, and the Ubeek demanded for his ran- 
som, of the commandant of the nearest fort, a cap full of silver rubles. 
But, on this being granted, the mountaineer raised his price, and 
refused to deliver him for less than a bushel of the same coin. This 
the commandant did not feel free to grant, and referred the matter to 
the then general-in-chief, Baron von Rosen, who in his turn declined 
the responsibility, and sent off to St. Petersburg for instructions. 
The Emperor at first decided that the high ransom should be paid; 
but General von Rosen coolly represented that it would be for the 
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Russian interest to leave Baron von Turnau for some time longer in 
the hands of the Ubeeks; for, in the first place, the payment of so 
high a ransom would be a bad example, and the mountaineers would 
in future make the same demand for every officer they should take ; 
and, secondly, because Baron von Turnau would be able, as a pri- 
soner, to make many useful observations on the character of a people 
and a country of which so little was known. 

To this calculation the unfortunate young officer was sacrificed. 
He passed a whole winter in the most cruel imprisonment, tormented 
by cold and hunger, enslaved to the severest toil, and subjected even 
te personal ill treatment. He made many attempts to escape, but they 
all failed ; and to prevent such in future, the chief in whose power he 
was at length shut him up in a cage, half sunk in the earth, and too 
small to allow of his either standing upright or lying down. To com- 
plete his sufferings, he was attacked by a painful illness; but the 
tortures he underwent excited no compassion, and he might have 
expired under them, but for an accidental quarrel between the chief 
and one of his attendants, who, after brooding for some time over pro- 
jects of revenge, one day, when the rest were all at a distance, 
murdered his master, and then set free the prisoner, bound him to a 
horse, (for he was too weak to sit, and covered with tumours), 
and gallopped away with him, at full speed, forty miles, to the nearest 
fortress. 

Under these circumstances, of course Baron Turnau could have 
but a very imperfect idea of the country where he had been. He 
described it as a steep, mountainous land, exhibiting all the charac- 
teristics of the Caucasus in their wildest and most rugged form. 
Enormous primeval forests covered the mountains on the side next 
the Black Sea; torrents rushed through deep, dark ravines, often 
rolling along with them vast masses of rock ; and above the region of 
forest rose vast summits, covered with ice and snow. The entrance 
to the villages, or auls, which are hidden in the thickest parts of the 
woods, or perched like eagles’ nests on the tops of rocks, or hanging 
over tremendous precipices, is difficult in the extreme. 

From Taman to Gouriel, the Russians possess on the coast of the 
Black Sea seventeen kreposts, or fortresses as they are called, though 
they searcely deserve the name, as most of them consist of nothing 
more than an earthen embankment, a ditch of very moderate depth, 
and a wall, behind which stand the church, the barracks, and the 
dwellings of the officers. These Areposts could never stand an attack 
of regular troops; but the mountaineers of the Caucasus have no 
artillery ; and even the earthern walls of the forts, when planted with 
cannon, are formidable enough to warriors armed only with swords and 
muskets. In the year 1840, nevertheless, the Circassians took four of 
them by storm, but they suffered most severely for their victory, and 
would probably never have gained it, but that the garrisons had been 
weakened by the prevalence, during the whole winter, of epidemic and 
fatal sickness. During the bad season, usually about five months, when 
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no vessels come there, the Russian forts get no fresh provisions, and the 
men live wholly on salt meat. At this time, besides the ague, from 
which they are scarcely ever tree, a scorbutic malady often breaks out, 
which, where it does not prove fatal, leaves the sufferers so exhausted, 
that, for months afterwards, they are barely able to carry a musket. 

On the occasion alluded to, the Circassians had been made acquainted 
with the bad state of the garrisons by some Polish deserters. 


“They held a great assembly in the mountains, at which a considerable 
number of their most distinguished chiefs attended; and here it was de- 
termined, by a majority of voices, that the four Russian forts should be 
attacked, and that with their long swords only, without firing a single shot. 

“In such perilous enterprises, it is an ancient custom of the people of the 
Caucasus, for a chosen band of warriors to devote themselves by the most 
solemn oaths, in no possible case to turn their backs to the enemy ; and these 
then take the lead in the expedition. 

* At this meeting, some hundreds of heroic men of all ages, some scarcely 
beyond the age of boyhood, others greyheaded and covered with scars, vowed 
to take the Russian forts, or die in the attempt. And they kept their word! 
The most desperate resistance was made at the Fort Michailoff, though of the 
five hundred men who formed the garrison, only a third was fit for service ; 
the rest lay sick in the hospital, or were only feebly convalescent. 

* But when thousands of the foe, pouring from every mountain and forest, 
filled the air with their wild war-cries, and made them aware of their danger, 
even the fever-struck soldiers dragged their languid limbs from their beds to 
the walls, and elutched their muskets in their trembling hands. While the 
commandant sought to animate them to shed the last drop of their blood for 
their emperor, the old Papa exhorted them as Christians to contend against 
the infidels even to the death. Ile administered to them the sacrament, placed 
himself with a cross in the midst of them, and was one of the first who fell, 
being mortally wounded by the sabre of a Circassian.” 


The dauntless band, who had sworn to conquer or die, had already 
climbed the walls; but the greater part of them had fallen back into 
the ditch, struck by musket-balls, or pierced through with bayonets, 
but not till they had sold their lives dearly. Their bodies, however, 
formed a bridge for their comrades to pass over, and the wall was 
won after terrible bloodshed. 


“The Russians then drew back, fighting as they went, into the interior of 
the fort. Here the commandant assembled his soldiers, and called for a volun- 
teer who would undertake to blow it up as soon as it should be evident that 
further resistance was vain. A soldier named Arship-Ossipoff declared himself 
willing to perform this service, and was sent to the powder-magazine with a 
lighted match. Just as the Circassians were pouring in, exulting in their 
victory, there came a tremendous explosion, that hurled them, along with the 
greater part of the buildings, into the air. Hundreds of mangled corpses were 
scattered in all directions, and Russians and Circassians found beneath the 
smoking ruins a common grave. Of the five hundred defenders of the gurrison, 
eleven only escaped de.ch, and were carried off as prisoners to the mountains, 
but were subsequently ransomed; and it is from their account that the par- 
ticulars of this affair became known.” 


Great consternation was created at St. Petersburg by the news of 
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the loss of these forts; and in such cases of misfortune, although the 
chief fault may be attributable to the storms of the Black Sea and the 
ravages of fever, the Imperial wrath it seems demands a sacrifice, and 
the General Rayeffski, then chief in command of the Circassian coast, 
was accordingly dismissed, although he had the reputation of being an 
excellent officer, of most cool and determined bravery. At the age of 
twelve, he fought by his brother’s side in the sanguinary battle of 
Borodino. His chief faults, according to Mr. Wagner, are a propensity 
to botany, which induces him to make expeditions into the mountains 
rather for the sake of collecting plants than of catching Circassians ; 
and, secondly, that of lying in bed late of a morning, being able, like 
Peter Simple, to bear a great deal of sleep—‘“for the good of the 
service.” 

Nothing can exceed the dreariness and monotony of life in these 

Russian forts. On the land-side, it is not safe even to take a walk 
beyond the walls, without the escort of some hundreds of soldiers. 
On every point of rock, behind every bush, an enemy may be lurking, 
whose presence would first be perceived by the walker being hit by a 
musket-ball. In summer the presence of a Russian squadron on the 
coast, the regular passage of steamers bringing provisions and news- 
papers, and the occasional communication with travellers from Europe, 
affords a little relief; but the long winter is a dreadful trial. The 
squadron retires as carly as the month of October to Sevastopol, and, 
on account of the violent storms, and the want of good anchorage, a 
steamer seldom arrives during this season; the snow-covered mountains 
and the lashing surf, are then the only objects that meet the eye. 
; The officers find perhaps a mournful consolation in punch, whist, 
and the tea-kettle, and in reading ; but the poor soldiers in their 
wretched barracks, with the cold wind whistling through them, and 
often scarcely fire enough to keep their limbs trom freezing, living 
only on salt meat and black bread, and subjected to an iron discipline, 
are in a most pitiable condition. Amongst these sufferers, too, are 
many young men from the noblest families of Poland, who were sent 
as common soldiers to the Caucasus after the suppression of the last 
lusurrection. 

The situation of these unfortunate young men, shut up in these 
lonely fortresses with no other companions than rude Russian peasants, 
from whom they are separated, not only by education and habit, but 
by rooted national antipathy, is wretched in the extreme. One is 
not surprised to hear that many of them have been driven to commit 
suicide. ‘Those who desert, and fly into the mountains, find no better 
fate ; for the Circassians know no difference between Poles and 
Russians, and condemn them all to a cruel slavery—so cruel, indeed, 
that instances have been known of their returning voluntarily to the 
forts, though certain on their arrival of a barbarous and degrading 
punishment. 

The purpose of the erection of this line of forts along the Circassian 
coast, is stated to be that of cutting off the connexion between Turkey 
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and the people of the Caucasus, as it was hoped by the Russians that 
when the supply of the munitions of war by the Black Sea was cut 
off, the subjection of these mountain races would be less difficult. In 
this hope, however, they have been disappointed ; and the maintenance 
of from fifteen to twenty thousand men on this coast has yet afforded 
them scarcely any perceptible advantage. 

The accounts of the Russian generals of what they have done 
towards the suppression of the Circassian slave trade are, according to 
Mr. Wagner, by no means to be relied on. During his stay at 
Trebisond, he had opportunities of obtaining authentic information 
on this subject, from which it appears that the trade in Circassian 
girls is carried on as briskly, only with somewhat more caution ; and 
it is mostly confined to the stormy months between October and March, 
when the Russian cruizers retire from the coast. The slave vessels 
are of the most fragile description, and so small that in many places, 
where the shore is flat, they can be easily drawn up on it ; but they 
are manned by crews intimately acquainted with the Black Sea, 
who use many artifices to screen themselves from the observation of 
the Russians,—such, for instance, as covering their masts with leafy 
boughs, so that they are scarcely distinguishable to the boats sent 
out to reconnoitre from the trees on the coast. ‘The Circassians, it 
appears, do not, as has been supposed, obtain from these vessels arms 
or ammunition in any considerable quantities. 


“The Turkish slave dealers seldom bring arms to the Caucasus, or if they 
do, merely of the ornamental kind ; and powder also they bring only in small 
quantities, as presents for the princes and nobles. The Circassians are not 
usually willing to trade by barter for their beauties, preferring to receive 
their price in hard cash; and they do not appear to find any difficulty in 
obtainmg gunpowder, even from the Cossacks on the Kuban, &c. In most 
instances only the daughters of slaves, or of freed-men, are sold, but even 
noblemen may occasionally be induced to part with their daughters or sisters 
for bright silver piasters; and the girls themselves, to whom from their infancy 
the ease and splendour of the life they are to lead in the Turkish harems has 
been painted in glowing colours, generally leave without much pain their rude 
mountains and their unnatural parents. Each vessel carries from thirty to 
forty girls, crammed like herrings in a barrel, but they submit with great resig- 
nation to the sufferings of the voyage, soon to be exchanged for the joy of the 
magnificent city of the sultan. 

“It is calculated that out of six slave ships five always reach their destina- 
tion. During the winter from 1843 to 1844, twenty-eight ships sailed for the 
Caucasian coast, and twenty-three arrived safe with their cargoes, three 
having been burned by the Russians, and two, with their fair, living freight, 
swallowed by the sea. A Turkish sea captain in Europe related to me— 
apropos of these slave ships—the following anecdote. A few years ago one of 
them sprung a leak out at sea, just at the moment when a Russian steamer 
was passing at some distance. The Turkish slave dealer, preferring even the 
air of Siberia to drowning, made a signal of distress, and the steamer came 
alongside, by whose assistance only the crew and passengers could be saved 
from inevitable destruction. But so deeply rooted in the Circassian heart is 
hatred to the Russians, that the blood of these girls rose at the thought of , 
becoming the property of a despised Russian soldier, instead of sharing the 
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couch of a magnificent Turkish pacha. They raised a mournful cry as the 
Russian vessel approached, and some sprang desperately into the sea, while 
others plunged their knives into their hearts. The greater number of them, 
however, were carried on board the steamer, and taken to Anapa, whence they 
were transported to the Cossack country, and distributed among the Cossacks 
of the line. 

“T myself once made the passage from Trebisond to Constantinople with a 
dozen of these Circassian girls, as deck-passengers. ‘They were mostly mere 
children of twelve or thirteen, very pale and thin, but with fine and interesting 
countenances, and a certain wild fire in their black eyes. Two only were 
carefully veiled, and their figures displayed more roundness of outline; they 
might be eighteen or twenty years of age; and to these the slave dealers paid 
much attention, and frequently brought them coffee, of which the others got 
none. On my making some inquiry concerning them, he informed me that 
they were the daughters of a nobleman ; had fine rosy cheeks, and were much 
fatter than the rest, so that they would fetch a much higher price in Stamboul 
than the others. For these beauties he hoped to obtain as much as 30,000 
piasters ; of the others he spoke with great contempt, and said he should be 
glad to get sixteen guineas a piece for them. This Turkish slave dealer was 
richly dressed in silks and furs, and in spite of his detestable trade was a man 
of pleasing manners. He informed me that since the Russian occupation of 
the Circassian coast, his occupation had become more difficult and perilous, 
but far more profitable. ‘Formerly, when Greek and Armenian women were 
brought to the Constantinople market, one might get a beautiful girl as low as 
ten thousand piasters, whilst at present a well-fed rosy-cheeked damsel from 
Gouriel or Adschara would stand one in as much as forty thousand.’ ” 


At the Cossack town of Fanagoria, where he landed in sad and sea- 
sick plight, the traveller found abundance of fleas, dirt, and bad smells, 
and a plentiful lack of everything that could contribute to his comfort. 
The Cossack owner of the mansion where he was destined to take up 
his abode, however, looked at him, he says, with no little astonishment 
and contempt when he seemed disturbed about such trifles as vermin, 
a wet bed, and a smoking chimney; but on discovering that his guest 
was well provided with certain charms, in the shape of stamped 
papers from St. Petersburg, he set out in search of better quarters 
for him. 

Even these charms, however, sometimes failed of their effect, or 
were found deficient. as fairy gifts are wont to be, in some essential 
particular. In Taman, the people at the post-house maintained that 
they were required to furnish Mr. Wagner with horses, but not with 
ropes for harness. The Russian officer, who accompanied him, main- 
tained the contrary, and swore that these Cossacks were the most 
impudent people that could be—and would become more so still if 
one showed the least symptom of giving way to them. 


“Thereupon he sent forth volleys of curses upon the clerk, and struck with 
his double fist upon the table, and threatened the most tremendous conse- 
quences, if a foreign traveller, provided with recommendations from the 
Emperor, should not be treated with proper respect. ‘But what has respect 
to do with ropes for harness ?’ cried the poor Post-schreiber, in a polite but 
lamentable tone—for he really had no ropes to give me. 

“J would gladly have sent to buy ropes—but the Russian insisted that this 
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giving up the point would never do—and that it was impossible to manage 
Cossacks by gentle methods. I had nothing for it therefore but to send off 
to the Commandant of the little town, and lay before him the circular of the 
minister Peroffski, to all the authorities of the Caucasus, desiring them to 
afford me every possible accommodation. In the Crimea this document had 
always produced a very fine effect, and obtained for me whatever I desired. 
Here, however, I perceived immediately that I had to do with people not 
altogether so subservient, and with whom these commands required to be 
supported by the sight of large epaulettes and decorations, before they 
would act.” 


The Cossack commandant read with an air of indifference the letter 
of the minister, but came himself to the post-house to inquire into the 
affair; when, however, he had surveyed Mr. Wagner’s simple travelling 
equipage, and ascertained that he had not to deal with a man of high 
rank, he decided that the post-master was in the right, and that every 
traveller was bound to “ find himself” in rope. 


“The Russian officer still whispered to me that I must keep it up—that if 
I gave way it was all over with my dignity. In the meantime our threats and 
hard words did not seem to bring us much forwarder—the Cossacks remained 
very polite—but there were no ropes. At length the commandant declared 
that the dispute was after all only about a trifle, that ropes were not dear in 
Taman, and that if I could not afford it he would send and buy me some. 

“This remark made me feel a little ashamed of myself, and I forthwith 
despatched my servant to the bazaar to buy the one thing needful to settle the 
dispute. 

“IT mention this scene only because it immediately on my entrance into the 
Cossack country made me acquainted with a truth, subsequently confirmed by 
long experience, that the slavish humility, the trembling respect, and speechless 
awe, with which not merely soldiers and peasants, but official persons of the 
lower grades, and generally all of subordinate rank, regard those who stand in 
any connexion with the central power in St. Petersburg, and generally all 
* Excellencies,” and “‘ Hochwohlyeborene’” exist in nothing like the same 
degree among the Cossacks as among the people of Great Russia. The free 
spirit—the manly pride which once animated these sons of the Steppe, is 
indeed broken ; but from the discipline to which these Cossacks are subjected 
to the slavish dog-like obedience of Great Russia, there is a wide interval. 

“very observant traveller to the Don, and still more to the Kuban and the 
Terek, will soon perceive that here are people who have never known slavery 
or the conscription, and who have not quite lost the consciousness that their 
ancestors were free men, who in the wilderness of Steppeland could defy alike 
the Czar of Muscovy, the King of Poland, the Padishah of the Osmanli, and 
the Chan of the Golden Horde.” 


On another occasion, a Russian official person, with whom Mr. 
Wagner was travelling, got into a dispute with a Cossack about the 
payment for a horse, and on addressing him as “ soldier,” was answered 
with a tone of almost haughty indifference, “ I’m not a soldier! I'ma 
Cossack.” Firm as is the grasp with which the iron hand of the Czar 
holds the unruly races of the Steppe, it does not appear that on the 
Don and the Ural he can venture freely on such caprices of despotism 
as would be perfectly safe on the Vistula and the Baltic; and these 
Chernomorski Cossacks are still more indulgently treated than the 
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tribes of the Don, possibly because they are not so entirely cut off 
from means of escape. If driven to extremity, the Black Sea will 
afford them a passage to Anatolia; or they may find, even among 
their enemies the Circassians, a refuge they would prefer to a life-long 
slavery to the musket and the knout. 

The country inhabited by these tribes, occupies a narrow tract of 
the coast of the Euxine, and thence extends, in an easterly direction, 
along the Kuban. It is very thinly peopled, having scarcely, on the 
average, five families to the square mile, and though fertile in soil, is 
flat, marshy, and of most dismal uniformity of aspect. There are 
neither rocks nor hills to offer impediments to cultivation, nor forests 
to cut down, nor wild beasts to overcome; but a malignant foe, the 
marsh fever, lurks in it unseen, or creeps along the muddy waters of 
the Kuban as they move sluggishly towards the sea. Their bed is broad 
and deep, and they bring from the mountains no stoues, or even sand, 
but deposit only mud and rich vegetable soil from the woody regions 
of the Caucasus, leaving the blocks of porphyry, chalk, &c., which 
they have rent away in the upper part of the course, lying behind in 
the narrow ravines; the river in this level country would not have 
foree to roll them along. ‘The whole region, from the Kuban to the 
Don, presents one enormous flat, unbroken even by a tree ; in summer, 
it is a luxuriant pasture, in winter, a desolate waste of snow. In 
spring, it is sometimes enlivened by the appearance of myriads of 
yellow crocuses and snow-drops, among the tall reedy grass that 
serves the inhabitants both for fuel and building materials. 

Like most people who occupy countries of this description, the in- 
habitants are in the habit, occasionally, of clearing spaces for cultiva- 
tion, and providing manure for it by the short process of setting fire 
to the grass. Between Kepilskaya and Yakaterinodar, Mr. Wagner 
witnessed a very extensive conflagration of this kind. 


“ January and February had been unusually dry, the reeds were perfectly 
withered, and the fire easily consumed them to the very roots. Driven by a 
sharp north-easter, the flames had crossed the road, and were ravaging the 
landscape on both sides, though without in any way interfering with our 
progress, for all vegetation to some distance on either side of us had been 
already destroyed before we passed. The fire was about two miles in breadth, 
and illuminated the whole plain with a crimson glow ; but here and there were 
standing in the midst of it portions of the forest of reeds still unconsumed, 
though long tongues of fame were darting and wreathing around them like 
fiery serpents, and occasionally rearmg into columns thirty feet high, which 
shone fiercely radiant against the dark islands im the sea of light. Most 
singular was the spectacle, when the wind sometimes shifted its course 
suddenly, and whirled the fire round in an opposite direction from that it 
had hitherto followed ; while small flames would spring up, and seem to leap 
over into the still green spots, to spread the raging conflagration. About a 
quarter of a mile to the right of the road, the forest of reeds still stood thick 
and green, but a magnificent pillar of fire, lashed along by the Siberian gale, 
hurried with inconceivable rapidity across towards the verdant oasis, and then 
suddenly stood still, and became transformed into clouds of steam. ‘The tire 
Was stopped in its progress by a wet marshy spot, whose juicy vegetation 
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resisted its utmost strength. But now a furious gust of wind bore aloft what 
appeared like fiery dragons, which descending into the midst of the reedy spot, 
found there, in a quantity of withered stalks, food on which they instantly seized, 
and in a few moments more the whole thicket was in a blaze. In some places, 
the fire would dart out from a centre rays in all directions, forming a glaring 
Medusa’s head, or a gigantic fiery scorpion with quivering limbs; but these 
phenomena were of short duration, for the form and outline of the fire changed 
every instant. In many places it pursued its prey into the very bowels of the 
earth, not leaving even the roots unconsumed. At the Stanitza of Vanoffski, 
I climbed the ladder into the sentinel’s box, that I might view the spectacle in 
all its grandeur, and saw that in one direction the fire had already reached the 
broad river, where it must find an insurmountable obstacle to its progress.” 


The traveller was struck by the personal beauty of the Chernomor- 
skian Cossacks. Though deficient in the eagle glance and martial 
bearing of the Circassians, they have fine athletic figures, handsome 
well-proportioned features, and moreover, magnificent moustachios, 
whose naturally raven hue they assist with a little blacking. Their 
ordinary costume of sheep-skins cannot do much to heighten their 
charms; but on grand occasions, when a Russian general officer pays 
a visit to the Kuban, this is exchanged for the blue uniform. 

~Yekaterinodar, the capital of the Chernomorskian country, enjoys 
the distinction of being the very muddiest town in the not very limited 
range of Mr. Wagner’s experience. - “In the merry days when we 


were young,” we recollect hearing mention of a certain city called 
Puddle-dock, which we thought to be situated somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of “ Weissnichtwo,” discovered by Mr. Carlyle. We 
now perceive it can be no other than Yekaterinodar. 


“My Yamschik, who for the whole of our last stage had been haunted by 
the fear that a Circassian was lurking in every bush, had been driving at a 
most tremendous rate, and I was inwardly congratulating myself that no such 
thing as a stone could be found in the whole country, when my self-congratu- 
lations were suddenly checked by my becoming aware of the presence of a 
hostile element of a different nature. We had plunged into a quagmire up to 
the bellies of the horses, and no effort on their part, no cursing and swear- 
ing on that of the driver, availed to move us an inch; and notwithstanding the 
Yamschik’s assurance that he had got through much worse places than this, 
we were in the end obliged to ery “‘lasciate ogni speranza,” and leaving our 
vehicle and our luggage sticking in the mire, to trudge on foot into the town. 
The luggage afterwards had to be brought in on men’s backs. Fortunately 
stamped foot paths led across the sea of mud that surrounded us on every side.” 

On reaching the town, the way-worn travellers had the consolation 
of being told that this was nothing at all, “they should see Yekateri- 
nodar in wet weather!” This may, perhaps, remind our readers of a 
certain picture of the city of Odessa, mentioned by the traveller Kohl, 
in which a woman is represented sinking deeper and deeper into the 
mud, but at length thanks God that she is saved, having set her foot 
on “something hard;” this something hard proving to be the head of 
a mounted policeman, who, with his horse, is hidden in the mire. 
But everything in this world has its uses, and this mud serves the 
town in place of wall or ditch, as a defence against the wild Cir- 
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eassians, to say nothing of the voluptuous enjoyment it affords to 
innumerable pigs. 

As Mr. Wagner is not at all affected by Russophobia, and from the 
circumstances in which he was placed is perhaps more likely to have 
received a bias in the contrary direction, we may receive without any 
hesitation such illustrations of the character of the government as 
the following :— 


“ As I returned wearied from my wanderings among the glaciers on the 
evening of the 2nd of August, to my lodgings, I found everythingin unusual bustle. 
Hundreds of waggons, heavily laden, were rolling slowly through the village 
—old men with venerable beards, little children, women with sucking babes 
at the breast—sat in them, among chests, and boxes, and household and agri- 
cultural implements of every kind. They reminded me of processions of 
emigrants from the South of Germany, which I had seen moving towards 
Havre and Bremen, but that their Slavonian cast of feature, long beards, and 
old dilapidated hats with narrow brims, showed them to be Russians. They 
were, however, emigrants, though unwilling ones; people of the religious sect 
of Duchoborzen, whom an imperial order had just driven from their beautiful 
and fertile habitations by the Sea of Azoph, to the uttermost limit of the 
Russian Empire on the other side of the Caucasus—a region of cold and 
desolate mountains. There were among them men of a most venerable aspect 
—real apostolic figures, but so astonishingly like each other that I could 
scarcely distinguish them ; they seemed all like twin brothers. The women 
and girls, who were not handsome, wore frightful little caps, tied together 
with broad ribbon, and long jackets of blue cloth, like those worn by Russian 
slaves. The children, especially the boys, had a most gentle and amiable ex- 
pression of countenance, and the people seemed to form among themselves 
one great family. Sometimes ten or more of the waggons would suddenly 
make a halt ; the men would alight, and assemble around an old woman, who 
held a great bottle of spirits, of which she would give a glass to one after 
another, and lastly take a good sip herself. By the uniformity of their simple 
costume, by their thoughtful faces, and patriarchal mode of life, it was easy to 
see that they must be reformers; and the sight of so many people, thus reso- 
lutely and with solemn resignation going forth into exile, made so much the 
more painful impression on me, as | knew what a harsh climate and barren 
soil they had to encounter in the melancholy abode assigned to them. I had 
spent some time in Gumri, which is on the frontier, towards Asiatic Turkey, 
and had had some intercourse with those of the Duchoborzen who were 
already settled there. These poor people had not only suffered the severest 
privations, but had also been plundered and ill-treated by the Russian officials, 
and many families had already sunk under misery and hunger. 

“The Duchoborzene whom | now saw had been settled on the Steppes of 
the Sea of Azoph, by command of the Emperor Alexander, who had feared that 
this enthusiastic sect might make proselytes, and spread into the interior of 
Russia. On the banks of the Maloshna (the Milk River) where they were 
located, they had founded eleven large, handsome, and prosperous villages. 
That they are industrious men, and excellent agriculturists, is acknowledged 
even by their enemies, the adherents of the Russian national church. In no 
other part of the empire were the fields and gardens so blooming, the cattle so 
thriving, as on this colony on the Milk River. The colonists grew rich, but 
withdrew themselves more and more from their neighbours, and would allow 
no stranger to witness the mysteries of their divine worship—so that wherein 
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its peculiarities consist has never been rightly understood. They assemble 
daily in their churches and sing psalms—and they declare that the Holy 
Spirit, the Father, or the Son, dwells in every man; but they do not seem 
themselves to have a very clear knowledge of their system. They listen with 
devout attention to the confused fanatical addresses of their elders; and their 
chief, who inhabited an island of the Maloshna, enjoyed a boundless reverence, 
the multitudes believing that he stood in some intimate relation to the deity. 
He appears to have exercised a mysterious and terrible power over them. 

“As long as Alexander lived, the Duchoborzen remained in tranquillity. 
They paid their taxes punctually, furnished recruits, and subjected themselves 
to all the duties of subjects; and though they avoided all intercourse with the 
members of the Russian church, they offered no molestation to anyone. But 
a change came with the accession of the Emperor Nicholas. The priests aud 
official personages of their neighbourhood knew that the Czar hated all religious 
sects, and desired particularly to establish the unity of the national church,— 
and the persecution now began. 

“The Duchoborzen were accused of making their villages the asylums of 
runaway criminals, on whom they conferred, it was said, the names of deceased 
persons, who were privately buried, and thus the official books for years together 
showed no record of a death. There existed, moreover, a sort of secret 
tribunal, which disposed secretly of all of their society who were suspected of 
divulging the mysteries. Upon such vague accusations as these, commissions 
of inquiry were established ; the authorities would not of course lose such a 
tempting opportunity of fining the rich Duchoborzen villagers; and the threat 
of sendmg them to Siberia, or beyond the Caucasus, filled many an official 
pocket that had been empty before. That the Duchoborzen had really been 
guilty of the crime, such as it was, of affording a refuge to the deserters from 
the army, is highly probable, and this circumstance was ultimately turned to 
their destruction. A Russian deserter, who had been closely pursued by a 
police officer, was afterwards found in the mill-stream of one of the German 
colonists, and it was now declared that the Duchoborzen had murdered him, 
and dragged him here in the night, in order to turn the suspicion of the deed 
upon the Germans. Upwards of a hundred individuals were hereupon seized, 
imprisoned, whipped, and tortured, to wring from them the confession; but 
they constantly denied the charge, and no proof whatever could be discovered. 
Notwithstanding, however, that it remained a mere suspicion, thirty men 
received the knout, as convicted murderers, and were then sent off to Siberia; 
and shortly afterwards an imperial ukase arrived, commanding that the whole 
body of the Duckoborzen should be transported to the frontiers of the 
Arpatschai—the coldest, dreariest, and most desolate region of the Caucasus. 
These poor people had to leave their fruitful fields and convenient houses, and 
build themselves huts among the rugged mountains, in a place where com 
will ripen only in the warmest summers. In the year 1843, when I was on 
the Arpatschai, I found some thousands of them settled there, in seven villages, 
but all in the most deplorable condition. The children looked pale and thin, 
from insufficient food. T asked one of the boys whether he would go with me 
and be my servant, to have good food, and wear good clothes, and he answered, 
‘Oh, I should like to go,—but he added, ‘not without my maminka’ (my 
little mother). 

“The miserable condition into which the greater part of the first settlers 
fell, was not enough to soften the hearts of their oppressors ; a fresh command 
arrived from St. Petersburg, to drive the remaining four or five thousand of 
the Duchoborzen from their houses. As they had to sell their little possessions 
in all haste in order to begin their pilgrimage to the Caucasus, they fell into 
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the hands of usurers and cheats, who gave them scarcely a tenth part of the 
value; and not a few official personages made handsome profits on the 
occasion. The choice had been offered to them to remain in their villages on 
condition of conforming to the national church, but very few yielded to the 
temptation; and very remarkable it is, that with such vague ideas of religion as 
they possessed, such imperfect conceptions of God and a future state, they 
should yet cling so firmly to them, and for their sake renounce all hopes of 
temporal well-being, consent to abandon their beloved homes, and encounter 
the thousand-fold miseries of banishment in dreary and inhospitable deserts.” 


Although the Russian government does its utmost to conceal the 
extent to which sectarianism has spread within the empire, it is known 
to be considerable, and, in the opinion of many, constitutes one of the 
greatest internal dangers to which its authority is exposed. 

The strength of the Russian army in the Caucasus varies much from 
year to year with the rate of mortality and the strength of the re-in- 
forcements. In 1843 it is stated to have amounted to 117,000, a 
number that doe not appear extraordinary when it is considered how 
extensive is the line of its operations; that besides garrisoning the 
forts on the Eastern coasts of the Black Sea, they have to protect the 
far-stretching Cossack settlements on the Kuban and Terek, a length 
of 600 miles ; of guarding the two great passes of the Caucasus, and of 
finding an effective force for the expeditions into the interior of the 
mountains. Terrible to Russia is the cost of this cruel and unneces- 
sary war. Every year, without counting those who fall by the Circas- 
sians, hundreds of officers and thousands of soldiers become the victims 
of the murderous fever. In some years as much as one-sixth of the 
whole army, it is said, perish thus miserably. ‘The mortality has been 
especially great, not, as might have been expected, in the marshy 
spots near the rivers, but on the coast, and it is attributed to some 
yet unexplained influence of the air and water of the Black Sea; but 
whatever physical causes of disease may exist, there can be no doubt 
that the state of languor and dejection into which so many of the Rus- 
sian soldiers fall in these lonely prisons, must contribute powerfully to 
their effect. Our author, who accompanied the French in several of 
their expeditions, was greatly struck by the profound stillness, the total 
absence of the cheerful life and joyous tumult of the camp among the 
Russian soldierv, affording so striking a contrast to the light, thought- 
less, and effervescent gaiety of the French. Here monotonous order, 
silence, and dullness spread their dark wings over barrack and tent. 


“ Until I had become accustomed to it, this mournful stillness was indescri- 
bably oppressive to me, especially when I remembered the scenes I had 
witnessed in the camps and bivouacs of the Atlas. Where were the gay 
recruits, who celebrated with music and dancing the day on which the lot of 
the conscription fell upon them? Where were the bivouac orators, the droll 
story-tellers, the punsters and Alagueurs, who used to keep their comrades 
laughing half the night through, around the watch fires ? 

“ Of allthose animated ever-moving pictures presented in the French camp, 
where the spectator is every moment surprised and amused by the quick in- 
ventive spirit and lively imagination of the soldier, whether it express itself in 
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witty inscriptions stuck over the tents, or the erection, by unlearned but not 
unskilful architects, of a classic monument, a pantheon, or perhaps a memorial 
to Abelard and Heloise, made out of the boughs of trees, or in the incessant 
fire of jokes kept up by a party of grenadiers round a hissing frying-pan,—of 
all these ebullitions of spontaneous mirth, there is not a trace in the camps of 
the Russians ; and the only consideration by which I could at all console myself 
for their loss, was in the freedom from the impertinence of -which the French 
soldiers are so often guiity towards the civilian. Even the inspiring influence 
of the Wodka seldom makes a Russian forget the respect due to a superior; 
and when completely drunk they will still carry their hands to their caps, and 
stagger on one side to allow any one to pass whose dress implies his claim to 
a respectable rank in society. 

“What most surprised me in the camps of the Caucasus was, however, that 
at a certain hour, all was changed as if by magic, and the deep oppressive silence 
suddenly gave way to music, song, and dance. At Jalta it appeared to me 
very remarkable that the soldiers employed at the works in the harbour, every 
evening went back singing to their tents; and had I not seen their gloomy 
faces, I might have mistaken their songs for the expressiogs of genuine cheer- 
fulness. But when I noticed that no smile ever lit up their whiskered faces as 
they sang, I enquired how it happened that they were seized every evening 
with this extraordinary musical humour, and received for answer, that it was a 
standing order that they should sing every evening when they had done their 
work. More than once [ have met with men bawlmg with the utmost power 
of their lungs, whom I knew to have been ‘ singing out’ in different style a 
few hours before, under the vigorous application of the stick. 

*Ineffaceable was the impression I received from what I witnessed at a 
great review at Viadikaukas. It was on the 27th of March, that the whole 
garrison of this important place (situated close to the foot of the Caucasus, 
on the further side) marched out to the inspiring sounds of martial 
music, to a great open place where the review was to be held. The day was 
cold and gloomy, the earth covered with snow, the mountains wrapped in 
clouds and fog. Each grey coat carried on his back a linen bag, which 
appeared well filled; and at length they all halted, shoulder to shoulder, like a 
wall—strong bony figures, broad snub-noses, coarse sun-burnt faces, looking out 
stolidly between the lines of glittering bayonets. Suddenly, at the word of 
command, they all threw themselves down in the snow, and remained on this 
cold couch for some time, while the music was playing, and the General 
Baldinin, gallopping about among the recumbent ranks. Then there was a 
another word of command, and, as if seized by a sudden impulse of mirth, 
up sprung about twenty men and began to sing; one snatched from his pocket 
a little prpe, on which he played, and then the whole body joined in tumultuous 
chorus. The Russian spectators were amazingly delighted at this sight; but 
some Circassians who were present, and looking on with great interest, showed 
plainly enough, in their eagle eyes, their scorn of the whole display ; and when 
all the Russians present doffed their caps to the general, these proud moun- 
taineers gave no sign of salutation.” 


After the songs and choruses, some of the soldiers began to dance, 
all according to order, and the strange and profoundly melancholy 
scene closed with a certain number of regulation “Hurrahs.” This 
is indeed driving the iron into the soul! 
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5.—The Campaner Thal; or, Discourses upon the Immortality of the 
Soul. By Jean Paul Fr. Richter. Gilpin. 


“CamMpANER Tua” is the German name for the valley of Campan, 
situate in one of the departments of the Upper Pyrenees, and in which 
Jean Paul Richter made a summer excursion in 1796, conversing and 
philosophising by the way with a friend. ‘The work was intended as 
a vehicle for the thoughts and musings to which this journey gave 
rise, but the incidents of the tale and the characters introduced are to 
be received as partly imaginative. We need hardly say of the work 
that it is not of a common-place description. It is a store-house of 
ideas, sublime speculations, profound reasonings, and poetical images, 
embodied in a quaint and perplexed phraseology, which the reader, 
if familiar with the higher branches of metaphysics, will gladly 
tolerate, as a rough setting of the finest gems. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRESERVATION OF FOOD. 


Hamilton, Canada West. 
To the Editor of the Westminster Review. 


Srr,—Having read your first article in the January number, relating to the 
preservation of food, and having given the subject much attention, both as a 
merchant and as President of the Board of Trade of Montreal, and latterly as 
President of the Board of Trade of this city; in compliance with your wish as 
expressed in a note, I beg to address you on a subject of importance, equally 
to you in Britain, the consumers, anc we in Canada West, the producers, of 
food. 

I fully agree with you as to the necessity of something being done; the 
present system in regard to bread-stuffs is wasteful, and contrary im many 
respects to common sense: the warehousing of grain is defective in every 
point of view. 

Still I consider the extreme measures recommended in your article wholly 
unnecessary, arrangements perfectly feasible would answer just as well. 

Being a native of your city, with a slight acquaintance with farmers in 
Essex, and from my Dutch parentage and a residence of my father in Ham- 
burg, I can speak respecting British and Continental Grain, as well as of 
American. 

With scarcely an exception, the wheat of this country and of the United 
States of America, is perfectly dry when reaped, and the day after fit for bread, 
and, with proper precautions, for carriage to any part of the world. Much 
of the wheat on the Continent of Europe is in the same position; while in 
Britain, the wheat is hardly fit for use until after the new year, and, for per- 
fectly safe-keeping, requires the kiln. We have had in the neighbourhood of 
this city but two bad harvests for forty years, in both which the wheat was 
rusted, from causes little known. 

The common mode of shippiag wheat or other grain in bulk, is the cause 
of injury with American grain, I doubt not also with European. The emptying 
of grain loose into barges not over dry ; spray and moisture on the voyage to 
the shipping port; exposure to weather while being shipped, damp lining- 
boards, damp vessels, damp during the voyage; and then again exposed in a 
lighter and put away in a damp warehouse, or in a low situation on the bank 
of a river ; all tend to the destruction even of the finest parcels of grain. 

To avoid all this, without air-tight tanks or any difficult process, we have 
only to ship grain in barrels, like flour. 

These barrels sell in Britain at a profit over cost in Canada or elsewhere ; 
they prevent damp, vermin, spilling and waste of all kinds, heating, or 
other injury; they could be made to hold an exact quantity, say half a 
quarter; will preserve the grain in almost any water-tight building; and as 
from the weight of wheat a vessel is laden before she is filled, so as great a 
cargo can be taken of wheat in barrels as in bulk. 
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This has been tried and has proved successful, still it has met with no imita- 
tors; the very circumstance of being able to mark the cargo; to ship by many 
vessels, instead of one to be filled, as when in bulk; the great safety; the 
cheapness of internal freight, always less for rolling freight, as barrels are 
called, than for bulk freight; and the saving (from having no waste) of at 
least ten per cent., would, one might suppose, induce at least more than one 
fair trial. 

We grow in Canada a certain quantity of spring wheat; this is very heavy 
and strong, but does not keep as well as fall wheat: the use of the kiln 
would remedy this. And here let me remark that the steam-kiln does 
not give a bad flavour to grain, and dries grain and even flour so as to 
make it keep for many years. Why is it not used? It is simple in the ex- 
treme. 

Having thus endeavoured to show how foreign grain can be imported and 
stored, let me now revert to British grain, or foreign, even if imported in bulk, 
or if intended to be kept for years, as a reserve against famine. 

I am not sure in what agricultural work I saw the account, but I read some- 
where of the great utility of hollow cones, built of brick like a tile-kiln, no 
opening except at the top, and that to have a tight cover, and a hole to let the 
grain run out at bottom, also with a tight cover; to be solid four feet up. 
These would preserve grain most effectually, would be reasonably cheap, fire- 
proof, no vermin, as rats or mice, could get in, and the want of air would 
prevent the multiplication of insects; they would be tolerably ornamental ; 
every farm might have one or more, and whole rows of them might be built at 
the depéts of grain, whether national, military, naval, or commercial; different 
kinds of grain might be kept distinct, and if stored for third parties, receipts 
might be given, on the pledge of which money might be raised, just as well as 
upon stocks or bullion. 

The cones should be pointed with cement, or a thin coat of cement-paint 
might be applied to keep out damp. The wheat could be lifted to the top by 
an Archimedean screw. In case of the least damp, the steam-kiln should be 
used prior to warehousing. 

Flour but too often becomes sour, either on the river or sea-voyage, or after 
warehousing; this can be perfectly prevented by the use of the kiln, either to 
the flour or the wheat prior to grinding ; one-third to one-fifth of the wheat 
being highly dried, makes the whole keep perfectly for years, and that third 
or fifth may be of the cheap spring grain, making much stronger and better 
flour; but which if not kiln-dried would sour the whole. 

Oatmeal, pearl and pot-barley, and split peas, all keep perfectly, being kiln- 
dried in the process of manufacture; these articles can be procured in this 
city on low terms, but no one thinks proper to order them, and no one here 
thinks of shipping them. 

Why are not the flour of peas and barley made use of? They would certainly 
be far better for soups and puddings than the whole grain, however well pre- 
pared. 

Buckwheat flour is used here as a delicacy, it is very nutritive, and of an 
agreeable flavor; how little known in Britain, where it grows so easily and 
abundantly! There it is only raised for pheasants. Why is it not produced 
in Ireland? I find it to make as substantial a meal as wheaten flour, prepared 
in the same way, that is, made into pancakes raised with yeast. It rises per- 
fectly: the only grain that makes fermentable flour excepting wheat and rye. 
The husk is first removed and then the grain ground. A Dutch miller would 
soon show how it is to be prepared. 

I place Indian corn far below it. Indian corn, whether as grain or meal, 
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always requires the kiln. I say nothing about it, so much having been said 
already. 1 think it inferior to all the other cerealia, and even, as I said before, 
to buckwheat. 

I think the white kidney-bean might be raised as readily in Britain as it is 
here; it is the most nourishing food known, containing twice the quantity of 
gluten that wheat does. 

The preservation of meat in tin cases seems to me to be as perfect and as 
cheap a method as can be readily attained. In this city, where the finest 
meat by retail is but threepence currency per pound, or about twopence half- 
penny sterling, and by the carcass about one-third less, meat could be put up 
very cheaply indeed; and if the cases ke made of galvanised iron, and of a 
tolerable size, say to hold 25 to 50 lbs. of meat, the expenses of packing would 
be actually less than salting, including the salt and barrel; and there is no 
comparison in point of wholesomeness. The expulsion of the air by heat, is 
very complete and simple, and quite as effectual as the air-pump as recom- 
mended by you. Fish, of which we have in our lakes the greatest abundance, 
and game, and poultry, far more plentifully than with you, could be put up in 
the same way. 

For very delicate matters, cream, milk, fruits, and vegetables to be eaten 
raw, pumping out the air and refilling with carbonic acid gas would preserve 
the articles for an indefinite time, in a perfectly natural state, excepting the 
loss of air and substitution of carbonic acid in the pores, a few hours exposwe 
to the air would remedy this, if an evil. 

Liebig has shown that there is nothing in animals that does not exist in 
vegetables, that vegetables alone form fibrine, and that it is identically the 
same whether we eat flesh, cheese, beans, peas, or wheaten bread,—the beans 
and peas being actually stronger food than beef, and bread made from wheat 
or oats equatly so. We do not in the least require flesh; but as we like it, 
and as, considering the matter in all its bearings, it must be the same whether 
animals are raised and killed, or not raised at all, and as without the manure 
of animals agriculture would be scarcely practicable, and we could hardly 
raise vegetables at all, Ido really think animal food desirable for a portion 
of our sustenance; but I do consider that one meal of animal food per day 
quite enough, and one day’s abstinence from it per week all the better. The 
British eat far too much animal food, but in this part of the world it is still 
worse. By moderation a great saving might be effected to the benefit of all. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. T. BRONDGEEST. 


EDUCATION—WALES. 
25, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, April 3rd, 1848. 

Sir,—I beg leave to call your attention to a note appended to page 41 of 
the April number of your Review, in reference to a passage in my Report on 
the State of Education in Wales. 

You will perceive, upon turning to the page of my Report from which the 
extract 1s made (page 36 of the enclosed volume), that my per centage is taken, 
not with reference to population, but with reference to the entire number of 
scholars on the books. On this understanding my statement is correct, ‘* that 
in Glamorganshire the number of those under five years of age considerably 
exceeds, and of those over ten years of age considerably falls short of that for 
-_ other ¢wo counties,” as appears from the table at page 92 of the same 
volume, 
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Glamorganshire :— 
Proportion per cent. of scholars under five years of 
age to the entire number of scholars on the books 
Carmarthenshire .. $a ve 
Pembrokeshire is ae 
Again, 
Glamorganshire :— 
Proportion per cent. of scholars above ten years of 
age and under fifteen of the entire number of 
scholars on the books es “s 25° 
Carmarthenshire .. as bs os 36° 
Pembrokeshire cl er a ss ocd 37° 


I have the honor to remain, Xe. 


To the Editor of the Westminster and R. R. V. LINGEN. 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 


GERMANY. 
Dresden, September 11th, 1848. 

We are enjoying in this delightful place perfect quiet and freedom from 
anxiety, while the political storm is raging all around us. It is becoming a 
place of retreat for families scared by revolution or by cholera; for it is a re- 
markable fact, of which the memory 1s preserved by a public monument here, 
that in former visitations, no case of cholera has ever occurred in Saxony. 
The confidence is considerable here, that the threatening aspect of the German 
question will disappear, by the reluctant but peaceable acquiescence of Prussia 
in the Frankfort edicts. But appearances do not favour this hope. If I’rankfort 
had to deal with the Court of Berlin, it might be easy to constrain submission. 
But Prussian People have a strong national feeling, which Frankfort interpre- 
tation of Germany unity scriously offends, and I fear division is imevitable. 
And meanwhile Berlin is in a state of dreadful demoralization, and a convul- 
sion there seems imminent. If the reaction be not excessive, it may have the 
happy effect of harmonising the ruling powers in the capital with the consti- 
tutionalism and moderate conservatism of the Provinces. 

M. 











CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1.—Tae Orcanization OF Inpustry Expiainep. By T. C. Ban- 
field. Longmans. 


A vo.iume of lectures on political economy, delivered at Cambridge, 
with the permission of the Vice-Chancellor, by the professor of a 
foreign university. The principal object of Mr. Banfield appears to 
have been to demonstrate the mischief of the corn laws (since 
repealed), in forcing the cultivation of grain upon land better adapted 
for other crops; an argument of great practical weight, upon the 
strength of which he travels somewhat out of his way to attack the 
Ricardo theory of rent; but with very indifferent success. Mr. Ban- 
field proves, satisfactorily enough, that land inferior for one purpose 
may be and is superior for another; and hence he contends that it is 
incorrect to affirm that differences of rent always arise out of the 
different qualities of soil, in regard to their comparative fertility. 
This is so far true, that Ricardo himself would have very cheerfully 
admitted that an acre of land adapted for flax would in certain cases 
command as high a rent as one prepared for wheat; but this is very 
far from proving that fertility stands for nothing. Imagine two fields 
with equal advantages of situation in reference to markets, one 
containing two feet of vegetable mould, and the other only 
sand covered with moss. Will these fields command each an 
equal rent, whether for wheat or flax? It is obvious they will 
not. All that we can concede to Mr. Banfield is, that Ricardo and 
the English school of economists generally, have dwelt too much upon 
different qualities of soil as a cause of rent, and too little upon dif- 
ferences of situation. A man who requires a meadow to feed a cow, 
is willing to pay a much higher sum for a field near his own home- 
stead than for one equally productive, or more productive, a mile 
distant. And so of farms. A good practical agriculturist is aware, 
that with facilities of obtaining manure by canal or railroad, and with 
easy access to markets, it may be better worth his while to pay a 
handsome sum for a cold, hungry, clay soil than for better land in the 
next county. ‘These considerations, however, have not been over- 
looked by English economists, and they are clearly pointed out in the 
recent publications of Mr. John Stuart Mill. Mr. Banfield, and the 
foreign economists who have rejected the Ricardo theory of rent, ap- 
pear to have altogether misapprehended it,—partly, perhaps, from 
some obscurity in its original exposition, and partly trom the mistakes 
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of commentators. ‘The doctrine is simply an analysis of the price paid 
for the use of land, and an explanation of the reasons why that price 
differs. A part of that price is paid for the result of former labour 
expended upon the land, and may be regarded as interest of capital ; 
the rest is paid for relative advantages of fertility or situation. This 
difference over barren land at a distance, which may be had for no- 
thing, is rent. 


2,—Haroip, oR THE Last or THe Saxon Kines. By the Author 
of ‘Rienzi.’ In Three Volumes. R. Bentley. 

Sm Epwarp Butwer Lytton remarks in a note accompanying the 
dedicatory epistle of this work, that “if this tale meet with the same 
indulgent favour as the ‘ Last of the Barons,’ I may perhaps presume 
farther into the wide field thus opened. A series of fictions generally 
illustrating our earlier history, through its romance, might be ren- 
dered no unprofitable accompaniment to the history itself.” 

We doubt whether ‘ Harold,’ is destined to attain equal popularity 
with the ‘ Last of the Barons.’ Both works are cast much in the 
same mould, and it is a fault in ‘ Harold’ that it bears too close ¢ 
resemblance to its predecessor—many of the situations, and the final 
catastrophe in both being almost identical ; but in ‘Harold’ there is 
less variety of incident and less originality of character. We miss, 
especially, Adam Warner, the philosophical mechanic ; and although 
for his daughter we have a substitute in Edith, the latter is, to our 
thinking, of the two the less happy and more artificial, although still 
a beautiful creation. 

The announcement of the author appears to be a challenge to 
criticism for the historical accuracy of the work ; but it would be an 
unfair construction of his object to treat it as one involving a rigid 
adherence to the minutest details of a meagre record. If in some of 
these the author has departed from the truth of history, for the sake 
of effect, or been led astray by the authorities he has followed, his 
work would still be a useful contribution to the cause of popular 
literature, if it placed in a true light, and brought out in strong relief, 
the more essential facts relating to the period selected for illustration; 
and in this we think he has fairly succeeded. The introductory 
chapters of ‘ Harold’ contain a graphic sketch of the cities of London 
and Westminster, and the state of Anglo-Saxon civilization at the 
beginning of the eleventh century ; and the concluding volume gives, 
with Thierry, a correct explanation of the success of the Norman 
Conquest, so imperfectly supplied by Hume—in tracing it to the in- 
fluence of Rome. The conqueror of England was Hildebrand, and 
not William, who was only the blind instrument and armed messenger 
of the Pope, subduing Harold by a bull of excommunication, in the 
interests of papal supremacy. The conquest of England was, in fact, 
the first marked evidence of a moral force existing in Europe greater 
than the power of the sword, and of the ascendancy of that creed 
which led to the crusades, and gave a religious complexion to every 
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war in which the western nations were subsequently, and for a long 
period, engaged. 

The greatest fault in the book is its diablerie. It was in the pro- 
vince of Sir Edward Bulwer to depict the superstition of the age, 
and say what he pleased of its faith in witchcraft; but he goes beyond 
this, in giving a literal fulfilment to the prophecies of Hilda, and 
accompanying them with that kind of circumstantial description 
which would seem to imply that in his, the author’s, opinion, there 
must be something in mesmerism and “ clairvoyance ” after all. Some- 
thing there may be in these profound sciences, apart from the ex- 
travagances of credulity and imposture, which may ultimately lead to 
a better knowledge of mental phenomena than we have yet attained ; 
but it is not through the aid of fiction that this object will be accom- 
plished ; and mesmeriec fictions do not elucidate history. Sir Walter 
Scott seems to have led all our modern novelists astray on this sub- 
"ject ; for it now appears an established rule among them that the 
dark sayings of every Meg Merrilies must have an oracular fulfilment. 
This is, however, a double mistake. A mistake artistically, because 
the terrors of superstition are quite sufficient for interest and effect, 
without investing them with the character of truth ; and a mistake, 


philosophically, for the instances in which any assumed powers of 


supernatural agency have succeeded, by a happy guess, in the indica- 
tion of future events, have been the rarest of all exceptions to a 
general rule. Superstition has ever been a blind guide ; and the 
fact is of too grave a character to be forgotten in history, or 
perverted in the pages of the historical romance. 


3.—An Inquiry Into THE PHiLosorny AND RELIGION OF SHAKSPERE. 
By W. J. Birch, M.A., New Inn Hall, Oxon, Author of the ‘ Real 
and the Ideal,’ &c., &e. London: C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 1848. 


Tus book is one of the most perfect examples of the non sequitur it 
has ever been our fortune to meet with. Much has been written upon 
the versatility of Shakspere’s genius. No one, so far as we are aware, 
has ever denied that he was a true poet ; and numerous claims have 
been set up in favour of his intimate knowledge of natural history, 
horticulture, agriculture, divinity, philosophy, and numerous other 
sciences; but it remained for a Birch to attempt a reconciliation of 
the discrepancies of the critics, upon the supposition that all the 
passages which have puzzled them are to be explained by a constant 
reference to the poet’s atheistical notions. Unluckily, however, for 
Mr. Birch, he has only been cultivating his twigs for application to his 
own back. 

The argument of the volume may be briefly summed up in the fol- 
lowing syllogism :— 
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A certain personage, as we read, can quote Scripture ; 

Shakspere does not make him quote Scripture ; argal, 

Shakspere was an atheist. Q. E. D. 

But to explain. Because Shakspere did not put into the mouths of 
his dramatis persone such language as would have been utterly in- 
consistent with their characters, and consequently totally at variance 
with historical and moral truth, the author boidly charges him with 
irreligion, scepticism, and, in short, with atheism. 

Horsed upon this idea, Mr. Birch has hunted poor Will through 
his Plays, Poems, and Sonnets; doubling upon him whenever he could 
find a gap in the hedge to creep through ; and when such an opening 
did not present itself ready made and convenient to his purpose, 
scrupling not to commit a trespass, by breaking through the context, 
and twisting an obstinate passage from its legitimate meaning to put 
upon it one probably never dreamt of by its author. But after all Mr. 
Bireh’s ingenious special pleading, he utterly fails to make out a case, | 
and the charge against the accused remains not proven. 

Mr. Birch commences his task predetermined at all hazards to show 
that Shakspere systematically and invariably introduced religion and 
religious people for no other purpose than to turn them into ridicule ; 
that his philesophy was materialism; and that he had no belief in the 
existence of a Supreme Being, or in the immortality of the soul. To 
bear him out in this determination, he throughout assumes the language 
put into the mouths of the characters to be expressive of Shakspere’s 
vwn sentiments; and in order to substantiate his position, he pays but 
little attention to the context, and does not hesitate to omit altogether 
such portions of a passage as may militate against his own preconceived 
notions. 

This is anything but an honest course; but to every unprejudiced 
reader of the volume before us, it must be evident that it is the one 
pursued by the author. As an example of the manner in which he 
allows himself to wrest the text from its evident meaning, to suit his 
own purposes, We may quote a paragraph or two from Hamlet, in which, 
says the author, Shakspere “is more personally objective than in any 
other play ;” and “ there is therefore the more reason for believing him 
individually represented in its sentiments.” ‘This is ludicrously illus- 
trated in the following passage :— 

“ Shakspere allows the feeling with which he wrote this play almost unne- 
cessarily to obtrude itself. This is common to Shakspere; possessed with an 
idea, he repeats it. Thus Francisco, the soldier, relieved from guard, says— 

‘Iam sick at heart.’ 


What reason had he to say this? It was the voice of a strong impression in 
the author, which throws a sombre colouring over the whole scene. Hamlet 
brings to the conclusion of the play the same sickness of heart.” 


Francisco himself furnishes the reason he had to say this, when, in 
thanking Bernardo for opportunely relieving him, he exclaims— 
**?Tis bitter cold, 
And I am sick at heart.” 
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Fortunate Mr. Birch, never to have known the sickness of heart 
occasioned by exposure to the “bitter cold” of the “witching time 
o’ night,” or any other time ! 

Equally conclusive, as the author conceives, of Shakspere’s scepti- 
cism and of his satirical vein, is the second appearance of the ghost. 
The three following paragraphs are too rich and too illustrative of the 
whole tenor of the volume to be passed by in silence, though in other 
respects they are scarcely worth quoting : 

“Horatio, as a scholar, gives them the examples of the apparitions which 
appeared before the death of Cesar, which Shakspere afterwards transferred 
to the play of Julius Cesar, where, by the mouth of Cicero, he condemns the 
drawing inferences from them. When he talks of the ‘tenantless graves,’ the 
dead walking in the streets, and the eclipses, he may have had in mind the 
events which are related to have succeeded the death of Christ, as he elsewhere 
seems to have borne them in recollection. Nor when the crowing of the cock 
is made by Horatio to remind the ghost of his guilt, are we sure that 
Shakspere had not in mind the conviction of St. Peter.” 


We have italicised a passage in the above extract to show the man- 
ner in which the author delights to bolster up his hypothesis by every 
argument he can invent, or find ready made. So far from Shakspere 
having had any intention to ridicule holy writ, it seems to us far more 
natural to suppose he was merely following classical authority for the 
marvels which are recorded as having preceded Cesar’s death ; and 


the supposition that the bard had St. Peter in view is exceedingly far- 
fetched, seeing that the antipathy of ghosts to the crowing of the cock 
is a very ancient and wide-spread superstition. 


* Horatio, on the first appearance of the ghost, was made spokesman, because 
Marcellus said he was a scholar. On that occasion he did not show any signs 
of it; but in the midst of his illustrations from history, the ghost appears a 
second time, and then he pours forth all the reasons for such an appearance, 
by way of inquiry as to his mission on earth. When Horatio inquires of the 
apparition if he is come to look after ‘ extorted treasure,’ as if indignant of the 
supposition he prepares to depart, and then Horatio orders him to be stopped; 
to be cut down tf he will not stand, as if he were a thief.” 


There is something extremely rich in the idea of cutting down a 
ghost as ifhe were u thief; but the supposition of his preparing to de- 
part because he had been spiered at anent his extorted and hidden 
treasures, is scarcely warranted by the text, which attributes the pre- 
paration to depart, or rather the actual departure, to the crowing of 
the cock, which is a signal, by the way, Mr. Birch is inclined to treat 
facetiously. 

“‘ Bernardo seems to think that Horatio had put the right question to him, 
and that he was going to answer, had not the cock crowed. Horatio thinks 
it looks like guilt. They were all again wrong in their calculations.” 

In which charge, in this, as in other examples, it is clear to us that 
Mr. Birch must share. Bernardo, with all due respect, “seems to 
think” no such thing; he simply says,— 


‘It was about to speak when the cock crew ;” 
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nor does Horatio think its vanishing looked like guilt; his observa- 
tion, 
** And then it started, like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons ; ” 


clearly does not imply, as Mr. Birch would have us believe, that 
the ghost was a guilty thing, but that, at the crowing of the cock, it 
started as a guilty thing would have started upon receiving a fearful 
summons. 

Horatio candidly states the confirmation of his belief in the generally 
reported power of the crowing of the cock to recal wandering spirits to 
their prison house; and Marcellus, in continuation, makes use of an 
illustration which tells against Mr. Birch’s hypothesis of Shakspere’s 
irreligion, but which he has most disingenuously omitted to mention. 
Marcellus says:— 

“It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 
Hor. So have I heard, and do in part believe it.” 


This passage, at any rate, tells quite as well in favour of Shak- 
spere’s belief in a Saviour, as any of Mr. Birch’s instances do to the 
contrary. 

Then again, in the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ Mr. Birch complains 
that one of the irreligious merchants “says, if he had his venture at sea, 
a church would appear to him a rock ;” but this is not the fact; what 
he does say is but the natural conclusion to a chain of similes; 
thus— 

* Salar. My wind, cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 
But I should think of shallows and of flats ; 
And see my wealthy Andrew docked in sand, 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs, 

To kiss her burial. Should I go to church, 

And see the holy edifice of stone, 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks ? 
Which touching but my gentle vessel’s side. 
Would seatter,”’ &c. 


Shakspere’s meaning here is evident, and is anything but irre- 
ligious, or disrespectful to the church, which he calls “the holy edi- 
fice,” seeing which would remind Salarnio of the rocks that supplied 
the stones wherewith ’twas built. The same play gives Mr. Birch 
further occasion to vituperate Shakspere on account of the language 
he puts into the Jew’s mouth in reference to the Christians, and the 
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conduct of Christians towards each other. But Shakspere was 
perhaps better cognizant than Mr. Birch of the atrocities committed 
by so-called Christians in the name of their religion, not only upon 
Jews and heathens, but upon each other; for what wars have been 
more atrocious than religious wars! 

The author, in other places, while inveighing against the poet’: 
irreligion and coarseness, explains it by saying he was obliged to 
pander to the taste of his audience, which was composed of the lowest 
of the low; apparently forgetful that the highest personages in the 
land were not unfrequently present; yea, that even “good Queen 
Bess” herself sometimes honoured the performances with her presence : 
and the tradition which attributes the production of the ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ to the expression of a royal wish to see Falstaff 
in love, is well known. We do not advocate or excuse Shakspere’s 
many offences against morality and good taste; but it must be 
remembered that these were the prevailing faults of an age, when, as 
Johnson truly says, “the English nation was yet struggling to emerge 
from barbarity ;” and they are, moreover, faults which are not without 
parallel in the productions of not a few so-called orthodox authors of 
later date. If Shakspere lashed the vices of licentious priests, 
tyrannical kings, and ambitious churchmen, he had the warrant of his- 
tory in his sketches of their characters ; and no unprejudiced party will 
say that Wolsey, or Cromwel, or Macbeth, would have been more natural 
had either of them been represented as more religious. With all his 
faults, active and passive, and all his short-comings, Shakspere will 
be read and admired long after the literary abortions of Mr. Birch, e 
id genus omne, shall be forgotten. 

But it is unnecessary to go on; the whole book is full of the same 
straining of Shakspere’s most obvious meaning to make it suit Mr. 
Birch’s purpose. 


4.—Nortes or A Two Years’ Resipence ry [rary. By Hamilton 
Geale, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Dublin: J. M’Glashan. London: 
Orr & Co. Edinburgh: Fraser & Co. 1848. 


Tre interest of a new book upon a hackneyed subject must neces- 
sarily depend upon the way in which that subject is treated; and so 
much has been written about Italy and the Italians, that, almost 
inexhaustible as is the theme, any new light thrown upon it must 
emanate from the mind of the tourist rather than from the localities 
themselves, most of which have been described and _ re-described 
usque ad nauseam. 

Mr. Geale’s Notes are evidently the productions of a man 0! 
cultivated taste and liberal mind; they are written in a very pleasing 
style; and if they offer to the reader little that is new, they will be 
read with interest by many to whom the scenes they describe are 
familiar, and the reflections upon the religious and political condition 
of Italy will perhaps afford some valuable suggestions, notwithstand- 
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ing the changes that have occurred since the author’s visit. We find 
no date to inform us when the Notes were written ; but it was during 
the pontificate of Gregory XVI., since whose decease events have oc- 
curred which have not failed to exercise an influence more or less 
extensive upon all the political relations of the whole of the Italian 
States, and to justify the following almost prophetic remark : 


“ Political knowledge has made rapid and vast strides in modern times; 
the masses have been taught their strength; new elements, long slumbering, 
have been called forth, and are incessantly at work; while the wonders of 
steam communication are hourly bringing the different families of mankind 
into closer and more intimate connexion. As vain are the attempts of the 
Italian priests to stultify the human mind, and to turn backward the irresistible 
progress of modern civilization, as the efforts of the Pope to exclude railroads 
from entering the States of the Church.”—p. 182. 


The noble institution of the Hotel Dieu at Lyons, leads the author 
to make the following apposite reflections :— 


“TIow poor in comparison appears the forced relief of our poor-law system, 
or even the cold aid extended to the afflicted in our hospitals. Here is no 
callous matron, no hireling nurse; Charity invokes the aid of her elder sister, 
Religion ; and woman—generous, sympathising woman—answers the appeal. 
One hundred and fifty nuns here fulfil all the duties usually assigned to nurses, 
—watch by day and night over the sick bed of the suffering, prepare diet, 
administer the medicines, read to and cheer the convalescent, console and 
support the dying. Why cannot the purer faith of Protestants impel them to 


. 999 


such offices ?”—p. 6. 


Recent events have demonstrated the truth of the following 
observations on the want of a bond of union between the Italian 
States -— 


It does not require a very attentive observer to perceive that, in Italy, each 
city has its own proper characteristic, as well in its population as in its public 
buildings. This marked difference arises, no doubt, in a great degree from 
the division of the country into separate states. To keep Italy divided has 
been the constant aim of her rulers, and, divide and reign, the maxim of all 
alliances, whether holy or unholy ; and this disjunction has passed even into 
the feelings of her people. A native of Italy does not call himself an Italian, 
but designates himself after that particular city or petty state where he was 
born. Forsyth caustically remarks, that the only bond of union among 
Italians is ‘ their mutual hatred of each other.’ It is this feeling of dislike, or 
at least distrust of each other, which has prevented Italy from rising to 
national independence. Even the simple question, the settlement of a 
capital, will, I fear, offer a serious obstacle to any simultaneous and cordial 
efiort for freedom among her people.”’—p. 33. 


Here is the author’s first entrance into Rome. 


“ At the foot of the hill we again crossed the Tiber, by a magnificent bridge, 
a viaduct worthy of being the approach to Rome. | could almost have fancied 
myself entering the imperial metropolis, and not the fallen city devoted to 
priests and priesteraft; when we encountered that most extraordinary and 
old-fashioned of equipages, a cardinal’s coach, my delusions were quickly dis- 
pelled, and my reflections recalled from the glorious past to the melancholy 
present, There walked his Eminence, come out from the city to enjoy a walk 
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in the cool of the evening,—a feeble old man, conspicuous by his bright red 
stockings, which contrasted oddly with his suit of quiet black ; but this contrast 
was carried out even in the equipage itself, for the carriage was painted of a 
flaming red, while the horses, with long flowing manes and tails, were as black 
and solemn as if chosen from the stud of an undertaker. A little behind his 
Eminence, with attentive look and cat-like pace, walked a sharp-visaged 
ecclesiastic, and two servants in gaudy, though shabby liveries. There, thought 
I, is one of the ‘conscript fathers’ of modern Rome, who now give a lord to 
the seven-hilled city.”—p. 58. 


After speaking of the number of churches in Rome, and the perse- 
verance with which the priests keep up the gorgeous services of their 
religion, under all the discouraging indications of the decay of popery, 
“nowhere more apparent than in Rome itself,” the author gives us a 
graphic little bit in which a cardinal is again introduced. 


** Here and there we see a Roman peasant, or a group of women, kneeling 
before some favourite shrine, the pious devotees generally appearing of the 
lowest orders, except in the church of St. John Lateran, where, of an afternoon, 
comes occasionally an Italian Prince of the old school, but more frequently my 
lord Cardinal, his stately old carriage drawn up at a side door. His Emi- 
nence enters, accompanied by his chaplain and liveried attendants, and 
approaching the chapel of his favourite saint—perhaps, indeed, that of his 
ancestors—he kneels on the crimson cushion placed for him by his attendants, 
who having done so kneel behind him, while his Eminence draws from his 
ample pocket his diamond snuff-box, snuffs, blows his nose, spits, looks hard 
at the gorgeous shrine before him, mutters something, and departs with the 
same complacent dignity he entered.”—p. 70. 


At Ferrara the author meets with a curious threat from a waiter. 


“T have already observed that the approach to Ferrara is calculated to in- 
spire melancholy impressions, which every object in the town tends to increase; 
as if everything should be in keeping, and that we should not retain one 
agreeable recollection of Ferrara, we found the hotel (‘I tremori’) one of the 
dirtiest and most extravagantly dear on the road; having objected to the 
amount of the bill, I placed on the table the sum which I conceived would he 
a sufficient payment, and, in that decided John-Bullish manner, which is not 
to be mistaken, announced my determination to pay no more. After some 
Italian blustering, the waiter took up the money, saying, at the same time, 
what he conceived would give us the utmost mortification, viz., that he would 
write in the travellers’ book, that an English family had paid only so much for 
breakfast, dinner, &c.,—if volumes were written upon our national character, 
they could not convey more.”—p. 152. 


In Florence, Mr. Geale was delighted with the abundance of floral 
treasures everywhere seen. 


‘There are few things in Florence more agreeable and striking to the 
stranger, than the profusion of beautiful flowers with which he is everywhere 
presented. Florence has lost her liberty, and bowed her beautiful neck to a 
foreign yoke—yet nature is unchanged. The fruits and flowers of Florence 
were famous centuries ago (a lily gave rise to her name), and they are still 
unsurpassed in beauty and profusion. The seasons of the year would almost 
appear to make no difference,—for of the flowers of ‘ Firenze la bella,’ we can 
speak from experience, that their beauty of colour, and fragrance of perfume, 
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were as unvarying amidst December snows, as when fanned by the zephyrs of 
May; they seem, indeed, to spring from the earth spontaneously, and without 
culture; and, like many of the gifts of nature which are dispensed with an 
unsparing hand, I always felt they were not sufficiently appreciated.”—p. 41. 


Far different is the present state of the once celebrated Pzestum,— 
formerly blooming with “perpetual flowers, but, above all, with the queen 
of flowers, the rose ;” now one of the most dreary and desolate plains 
it is possible to conceive; “a dead boggy flat, in parts overflowing 
in stagnant marshes, with jungles, and briars, and reedy ferns ; the 
undisputed dominions of brigands and malaria;” the ravages of the 
latter being frightfully apparent in the emaciated forms and jaundiced 
visages of the wretched peasantry engaged in gathering in the scanty 
harvests. 


“No one,” says the author, “ who has not beheld the miserable beings who 
haunt like ghosts the ruins of Pzestum, can have an idea of the awful power of 
the malaria, which, like a curse, has smitten the inhabitants, and withered the 
once fertile plains of ancient Italy. Never, oh! never can the glazed eyes and 
haggard looks of that wretched group—the first objects who presented them- 
selyes—the only inhabitants of ancient Pestum, that came forth to greet us, 
pass from my recollection.”—p. 266. . 


To the author, as to many others of our countrymen who have 
visited Rome, there is one sacred spot of melancholy interest. In the 
Protestant cemetery, “one of the most beautiful spots on which the 
eye and heart of man can rest,” are deposited the remains of his little 
girl, surrounded by the numerous memorials of those “who have in 
vain left their native land, and sought for health in this sunny clime.” 
A sketch of a portion of this cemetery forms the frontispiece to the 
volume, and will, doubtless, be appreciated by mourning friends, as a 
memorial of the last earthly resting place of their heart’s treasures. 


5.—Music anp Epucation. By Dr. Mainzer. London: Long- 
man & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1848. 


Tus interesting volume owes its origin to the sapient report of Bailie 
Duncan, who, on the question of the introduction of singing into the 
High School of Edinburgh being brought before the Town Council, 
advised “ that singing should not be taught ; that the Scottish mind 
was not prepared for it; and that he could not see what connexion 
Music had with Greek.” As Dr. Mainzer pithily observes, “ we fear 
that it is not the Scottish mind, but the mind of the Town,Council 
of Edinburgh, that is unprepared.” 

In honourable distinction from the Town Council of Edinburgh 
stands out the Educational Institute of Scotland, to whom the volume 
is dedicated, not, as the author observes, because he deems “ the 
teachers particularly learned in music, or that they have bestowed 
particular attention upon it, either as a science oran art ; but because 
the Institute has, despite the national prejudices, acknowledged music 
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as a branch of public instruction, as an element in the education of 
youth.” 

And musie should be such an element. It is only by its universal 
diffusion as a branch of early education that we can ever hope to see 
it rescued from the reproach of being the handmaid of debauchery. 
Were a knowledge of music the rule and not the exception, individual 
proficients would not be so liable to pay the penalty of their profi- 
ciency as is now too generally the case. 

To restore music to its legitimate station as a branch of general 
education in this country, has been Dr. Mainzer’s untiring endeavour 
for several years past; and if he has failed in effecting all that he 
hoped for, his failure is by no means to be attributed to any want of 
enthusiasm or of ability on his part. The present volume is only an 
additional proof of the interest he has ever felt in the extension of a 
knowledge of music ; it is a reply to the advice of Bailie Duncan 
above quoted : the author, as he says in his introductory remarks, 
intended only “ to address a letter to the Lord Provost, Bailies, and 
Councillors on their resolution of the 21st September, but the letter 
became a book.” In this book he traces the history of music, explains 
its effects, describes its condition as an art among ancient and modern 
nations, its moral and physical influence, and the various methods 
of teaching it. 

In the chapter on the origin of music, Dr. Mainzer shows that no 
country, no people, no era, can lay exclusive claim to it as an inven- 
tion, but that it “originates daily among us, as it originated 
thousands of years ago, under all climes, among all nations of the 
earth ; for nature follows unchangeable laws.” 


** Every tightened string which vibrates in the air, every hollow tube through 
which the wind passes, taught man the use of instruments. A thick or 
long string or tube produces deep sounds; a thin or short, high ones. In 
this simple discovery lies the principle of all stringed and wind instruments. 
If the string be stretched upon a piece of wood, the finger which presses upon 
the board diminishes its length, and, consequently, raises the sound. ‘The 
same result is obtained by making holes in the iron tube or the wooden pipe. 
By covering or uncovering these holes with the fingers, we render the column 
of air contained in the tube longer or shorter, which, set in motion by the 
wind, or by the mouth, gives higher or lower notes. The notes which chance 
seems at first to produce, are, by a little ski]l and observation, brought into 
connexion, and thus the regular scale of ascending and descending notes is 
established.”—>p. 1. 


So also may the formation of stringed instruments be traced 
to the piece of string, one end of which the child holds between its 
teeth and the other end in one hand, and then by lengthening or 
shortening it, or by increasing or diminishing its tension, producing 
graver or more acute sounds. So that there is much truth in the 
following passage :— 


‘* Music is as old as mankind, and has been invented by every people upon 
the globe. Wherever we find a people, however secluded or isolated, sepa- 
rated by sea or mountains from other people, there we find music and musical 
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instruments. Every shepherd may be said to be its inventor. The reed on 
the moors, the little pipe cut from the tree, are the parents of flute, clarionet, 
oboe, and bassoon ; the cow-horn is that of the horn, the trumpet, and the 
trombone; a hollow tree, pieces of slate, of iron, that of the instruments of 
percussion, drums, timbrels, and cymbals. 

“ If we follow these observations one step further, we shall find that, in pro- 
portion as musical skill progresses in the construction of the instrument, mu- 
sical inspiration rises in the field of invention. The simple pastoral pipe must 
soon have become insufficient. He who posséssed one would feel that two or 
three connected together would produce more effect ; for a primitive taste will 
seek effect in strength. Two or three pipes of different sizes were added to 
it; but there were only two hands to cover and uncover the holes of the one 
which was made to sing; therefore each pipe would produce only one addi- 
tional sound. There was, moreover, but one mouth for the additional pipes, 
so that a more powerful originator of wind was invented in form of a bag; 
and thus we find again, among all nations of ancient and modern times, that 
pipe which is called the bag-pipe. * * Although one of the humblest 
and coarsest, it is the parent of the grandest, the most magnificent, the most 
complete—the organ ; not without reason called the wonder of art. The bag 
has grown into the bellows, and two or three pipes into hundreds. The prin- 
ciple upon which the sounds are produced, is in both exactly the same.”— 
p. 3. : 

In like manner, though in a still higher degree, is vocal music due to 
the promptings of nature. The artless warblings of a child at play, the 
wood-notes wild of the peasant at his work, the alternate challenges 
and responses of the dwellers of the Alpine heights, even the cries of 
the venders of various articles in the streets, are but so many naturally- 
taught expressions of song ; and these are combined into the chorus, 
when there arises a necessity for a number of individuals to exert 
themselves in concert for the attainment of some common object. 


“ Necessity, the great teacher of man in all other things, is also his teacher 
in music. What the desires of the mind, its dispositions avd feelings, leave 
unaccomplished, circumstances bring into being. The same that we observe 
daily around us, travellers and historians have told of the people of other 
hemispheres and other ages. Sailors in hoisting masts, masons in lifting huge 
stones, have special tuves to give uniformity to their exertions. The boat- 
man, to relieve the monotonous movement of the oar, has his song likewise ; 
and the little melodies of this latter are on every coast to be found, as well in 
Arabia as among the fishermen of the Feroe Islands, or the gondoliers of the 
Venetian lagunes. We must all be familiar with those tunes with which ma- 
riners facilitate their wearisome labours, and gain regularity of step in dragging 
their boats against the stream. The beautiful description which Ovid gives of 
this, we find still realized, after almost two thousand years, by all those who 
navigate on canals and inland rivers. ” ™ * 

* Music, therefore, is natural to man. To man, in combat with toil, it is 
the handmaid of necessity ; to man at rest and in abundance, it is a recreation. 
Among the former it will always bear a rougher stamp, and will be characte- 
rized more by a strongly-marked rhythm than by melody; among the latter, 
melody will predominate ;' and, as being in close connexion with the senti- 
ments, will come more and more under the dominion of art. It would, there- 
fore, be in vain were we to expect to hear, everywhere alike, regular and 
expressive melodies.”—p. 6. 

In the chapter upon the “ Triple Effect of Music,” Dr. Mainzer 
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mentions many of the curious effects produced by it, as recorded by 
ancient and modern authors ; and in this he contrasts the compositions 
of a certain school, which, notwithstanding the use of all the resources 
of art, are “ full of sound and fury, signifying nothing,” with the pro- 
ductions of those great masters, who by employing the simplest means, 
knew how to produce the deepest and most lasting impressions. ‘This 
is further illustrated in the succeeding chapter, in which Dr. Mainzer 
discusses the effect of simple and complicated music, in reply to the 
question “Is modern music inferior in its effects to that of the 
ancients ?” 


** Music,” he says, “ in its effects, is the same now as it was, and will be so 
to the end of time. If we examine all those melodies which have produced 
extraordinary effects upon individuals, upon multitudes or nations, and thus 
have acquired historical importance, we shall find that their power is not 
derived from science or artistical combination, but is founded in truth, nature, 
and simplicity. These are the great engines of influence in musical composi- 
tion and performance. It is a power more frequently found in melodies of 
popular and instinctive origin, than in works of art; or, if met with in the 
latter, it is because those same qualities are predominant. In the scientific 
and ‘difficult, the musician, the composer, as well as the performer, will be 
admired ; but it is by his simplest strains that he will captivate and subdue his 
hearer, that he will reach his deeper affections. Whenever we find a melody 
in the mouth of a whole nation, whenever an air is heard that produces strong 
feelings of excitement or despondency, we may be certain that it stands away 


from the refinements of art, and is powerful in its effects in proportion to its 
simplicity.”—p. 24. 


The author then considers the intimate connexion of music and 
poetry, contending that the effects produced by the musicians of old 
depended upon that connexion. “Music and poetry are here like 
two birds which have but one life; separate what has been born in- 
separable, and both will die:” a maxim which would seem to be lost 
sight of by many of our modern composers. This is followed by a 
disquisition on the state of music among the ancients, the Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. Descending to the Christian era, and 
our own island, the author shows that music was generally cultivated 
as a branch of education ; so generally indeed in England in the reign 
of Elizabeth, that if a person could not take his part in a madrigal, 
the company wondered how he had been brought up. The same was 
also the case in Scotland. He then makes some severe but just re- 
marks upon the present system of teaching music in boarding schools, 
where effect is the only thing thought of, but effect of a most illegiti- 
mate and meretricious nature. ‘The succeeding chapters are devoted 
to an explanation of the moral and physical influence of music, and 
especially of vocal music, the best age for learning to sing, music in 
infant and other schools, systems, and other matters pertaining to this 
delightful art, all of which are treated in an exceedingly pleasing and 
attractive style, such as but few native writers can command. 

It is well known that Dr. Mainzer is the advocate, in his own 
practice at least, of a peculiar method of teaching singing; but he is 
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no musical bigot: he would have a knowledge of music diffused 
among the people, no matter by what means. Systems are to him as 
nothing; the end is all. In confirmation we give one more extract. 


“If you really wish that music should lay hold of the young population, 
and penetrate into the very heart of the British islands, throw widely open the 
gates of instruction; surround yourself with a whole army of different 
teachers and different systems! efiace the line of narrow demarcation, and let 
the stream of competition carry on its waves, life and animation through the 
schools into the people. Give some special encouragement to this so neglected 
art, and some preference to the schoolmaster able to promote it. Try en- 
larged ideas, and see whether they are not more worthy of a great nation. 
All the youth of your country will then be instructed, never mind by what 
plan or system. Let Progress be your standard, and do not force us, since we 
have steamers and railroads, to travel in sedans and litters, on horses and 
donkeys, as our forefathers did.”—p. 94. 


6.— THe PHENOMENA AND DiosemMEIA OF ARatus. Translated 
into English verse, with Notes, by John Lamb, D.D., Master of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Dean of Bristol. London: 
John W. Parker, West Strand. 1848- 


Aratus was a native of Soli, in Cilicia, and was invited into Macedo- 
nia by Antigonus Gonatas, great grandson of Antigonus, Alexander’s 
general. Dr. Lamb, in his ‘ Life of Aratus,’ states that Antigonus, 
being himself a proficient in astronomy, put the description of the 
celestial sphere by Eudoxus into the hands of Aratus, and “ commis- 
sioned him to render it into verse, in imitation of Hesiod’s ‘ Works 
and Days ;’” and thus continues in relation to this work :— 

“ The task which Aratus undertook, was to give the astronomical descrip- 
tion of the heavens, according to Eudoxus, and to relieve the dull monotony 
of a mere catalogue of constellations and stars by poetic language; in other 
words, to deck the stiff formal limbs of Urania in the graceful flowing robes 
of Calliope. And with great skill and ingenuity he has accomplished this un- 
dertaking. He has introduced so much of the fabulous history attached to the 
constellations from the heathen mythology, and such vivid descriptions of the 
natural animals, whose figures are depicted on the celestial spheres, as to give 
life and animation to his verse, without overburthening it or losing sight of his 
main object.””—p. 4. 


Aratus divided his poem into two parts. In the “ Phenomena,” he 
gives a summary of the astronomical knowledge of the day ; and the 
“ Diosemeia” or “ Prognostics,” contains predictions of the weather, 
derived chiefly from observations of the heavenly bodies, and an 
account of its effects upon animals. It is from the exordium of the 
“Phenomena,” that St. Paul, a fellow-countryman of Aratus, quoted a 
passage to prove to the learned Athenians whom he was addressing, 
“that the doctrine of the eternity, unity, and omnipotence of the God- 
head was no new invention or confined to the Jewish nation, but the 
creed of the wisest of their own philosophers and poets.” ‘This exor- 
dium, as rendered by Dr. Lamb, is as follows :-— 
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“Let us begin from Jove. Let every mortal raise 
His grateful voice to tune Jove’s endless praise. 
Jove fills the heaven—the earth—the sea—the air ; 
We feel his spirit moving here and everywhere. 
AND WE HIS OFFSPRING ARE. He ever good 
Daily provides for man his daily food. 

Ordains the seasons by his signs on high, 

Studding with gems of light the azure canopy. 
What time with plough and spade to break the soil, 
That plenteous stores may bless the reaper’s toil, 
What time to plant and prune the vine he shows, 
And hangs the purple cluster on its boughs. 

To Him—the First—the Last—all homage yield, 
Our Father—Wonderful—our Help—our Shield.” 


This, if not very elegant, is nearly literal ; and Dr. Lamb’s version 
of the whole poem is, we believe, the first time Aratus has appeared in 
an English dress. Cicero, Germanicus and Avienus, each translated 
his poem into Latin hexameters ; the latter being the only version which 
we now have entire. Virgil, Ovid, and Manilius, among the Latin 
poets, have borrowed largely from this poem of Aratus ; and Macro- 
bius and Strabo quote his other works, which are now lost. 

In the preliminary disquisition and the notes, Dr. Lamb has dis- 
played much learning and research ; and in justice to him we must 
say that the passage we have quoted is by no means the most favorable 
specimen of the translation, but was chosen as being the part of the 
poem from which, as we have before stated, St. Paul, with a higher 
end in view, has left us an example of his acquaintance with the polite 
literature of his day. 

The book is beautifully printed and handsomely got up, and will 
prove a welcome addition to the classical library. 


7.—Tue Sattor’s Horn-Boox ror tHe Law or Storms: being 
a Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and its 
Uses to Mariners of all Classes in all parts of the World, shown by 
Transparent Storm Cards and Useful Lessons. By Henry 
Piddington, President of Marine Courts of Inquiry, Calcutta. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. New York: Wiley and Putnam. 
1848. 


An exceedingly useful manual on an important subject, in which are 
given the results of all inquiries into the law of storms up to the 
present time, and the deductions from these inquiries, so clearly 
stated as to show the mariner how to avoid storms, how best to 
manage in storms where they cannot be avoided, and how to profit by 
storms. Mr. Piddington has devoted much of his attention to this 
subject, and has, at various times, published seventeen memoirs upon 
storms in the Indian and Chinese seas; and the present volume may 
be considered to offer a practical résumé of his researches. 
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The following extracts contain a lucid summary of the contents of 
the volume. 


“The words Law of Storms, then, signify, first, that it has now been proved 
by the examination and careful analysis of, perhaps, more than a thousand 
logs and of some hundreds of storms, that the wind in hurricanes, and 
frequently in severe storms in the higher latitudes on both sides of the equa- 
tor, has two motions. It turns or blows round a focus or centre in a more or 
less circular form, and at the same time has a straight or curved motion 
forward, so that, like a great whirlwind, it is both turning round and as it were 
rolling forward at the same time. 

“Next, it is proved that it turns, when it occurs on the North side of the 
Equator, from the East, or the right hand, by the North, towards the West, 
or contrary to the hands of a watch; and in the Southern hemisphere, that 
its motion is the other way, or with the hands of a watch. 

“These two principal laws constitute the rule or Law of Storms. 

“In its application also to nautical uses the new science is called the Law 
of Storms, and here it means that it offers a kind of knowledge, which in most 
cases will afford the seaman,—first, the best chance of avoiding the most 
violent and dangerous part of a hurricane, which is always near the centre of 
it; next, the safest way of managing his vessel, if he is involved in one; and, 
thirdly, the means of profiting by a storm, by sailing on a circular course 
round it, instead of upon a straight one through it, supposing always in this 
last case that he has sea-room.”—>p. 6, 


This volume will be interesting to the meteorologist as well as to 
the mariner; and to the latter especially it must prove of the utmost 
service in explaining the nature and showing him how to escape the 
destructive effects of what, next to a fire at sea, must be considered 
one of the worst enemies a sailor can encounter. 


8.—Lire my Russia, oR THE Discrptine or Despotism. By 

Edward P. Thompson, Esq., Author of ‘The Note-book of a 

Naturalist.’ London: Smith, Elder & Co., 65, Cornhill. 1848. 
A DELIGHTFUL and impartial narrative of the events incident to a 
residence in a part of the world of which we really know next to 
nothing. As Mr. Thompson truly says, “In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, there is less known of Russia than of any other 
country, most certainly than of any other country in Europe, and yet 
more is said of it, more obloquy is heaped upon it, and more unjust 
statements made concerning it than it deserves, with all its faults.” 
This is clearly attributable to our ignorance of the great empire. We 
know that, in Russia, despotism and serfdom mutually support and 
sustain each other; that bribery and espionage go hand in hand; and 
that the two extremes of barbaric pomp and the most abject misery, 
co-exist among the people to a greater degree, perhaps, than is to be 
found in any other nation ; but-of the real sentiments of the Russians 
in reference to their condition, and indeed of the true social position 
of the mass of the people, we are comparatively ignorant. We are 
unable to realize a state of things so opposed to all we are in the 
habit of considering the most desirable condition for a people, forgetting 
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that at no very remote period our own island in many respects presented 
an approximation to the existing state of the Russian empire. And we 
have been further subjected to the misfortune of receiving most of the 
information we possess in relation to Russia and its institutions, through 
channels more or less prejudiced either or against the existing order 
of things. 

Mr. Thompson seems to be an “honest chronicler,” and to describe 
Russian affairs as they presented themselves to his eye, undistracted by 
either favour or affection. 

Of all the writers who have treated of Russia, our author deems thc 
Marquis de Custine and Schnitzler the only two who can be depended 
on; the work of the first-named author he considers to be the most able 
critique of the Russian system that has appeared, though Schnitzler’s 
account of the Russian character he believes to be just and correct. 
But our task is rather to give our readers some idea of the kind of 
information brought forward by Mr. Thompson, than to criticise other 
and former writers. 

Our first extract illustrates the manner in which “those who go 
down to the sea in ships” are occasionally able to exchange courtesies 
to their mutual advantage. 


“* Neptune was propitious, and we crossed the North Sea in an uninterrupted 
calm, making the passage to Hamburgh in fifty-four hours. A Dutch fishing 
smack lay becalmed direct in our course, broiling under an intense heat, and 
unable to display a signal, from the perfect stillness of the air. The shouting 
of the crew for assistance induced our skipper to slacken his speed, and to send 
a boat to board them. It turned out that they had been thus becalmed for the 
two days previous, and had expended ail their water and bread. A supply 
was of course despatched to them, and they in return loaded us with turbots 
and dories, which, during the remainder of the voyage, formed an epicurean 
treat for dinner and breakfast. The perfection of these fish consists in boiling 
them in sea-water.”—p. 7. 


In consequence of the shallowness of the water on the bar at the 
entrance of the Neva, the large Baltic steamers cannot cross it, and 
passengers are conveyed to Petersburgh in smaller vessels. The 
transhipment of the passengers from the vessel in which Mr. Thompson 
sailed was partially performed during a hurricane, the violence of which, 
however, compelled the small steamer to put off with only half her 
passengers, whose passports were all left behind in the large steamer. 
After an eight hours’ buffeting, the steamer reached Cronstadt, but 
her passengers were not allowed to land for some time, and when they 
did receive permission, they, having no passports, “ were marched off 
under a guard of soldiers, and locked up in a large comfortless ware- 
house,” where they were kept without refreshment, and denied the 
means of communicating with their friends. Some of the party loudly 
talked of breaking out; but Mr. Thompson, taught by past experience, 
went to work coolly and more effectually. He says, 


“A silver rouble placed in my snuff-box was too tempting a pinch to the 
sergeant of the guard to be refused, and I was at liberty in a moment. At ten 
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at night the passports arrived, and I went to claim mine, but the same difficulty 
was offered to my entrance as there had been before to my exit. The officer in 
command seeing me, at once accosted me, ‘ Monsieur, ot: avez-vous été? Je 
ne vous ai pas trouve tantot.? ‘Moi! nulle part,’ replied I, laughing. ‘ Mais, 
badinage apart, il faut me le dire, n’est-ce pas, vous vous étes échappé? 
Comment l’avez-vous fait, on vous a aidé?’ ‘ Pour ¢a je suis franc macon, et 
garde bien mon secret; mais je vous dis en confiance que je me suis sauvé par 
mes talents et par mes talons.’ ‘Trés-bien! mais vous avez donné un rouble 
Wargent au sergent 1a bas.” ‘Comment savez-vous cela?’ ‘Qh! je le sais 
bien moi,’ replied he, tapping his pocket at the same time. I took the 
trouble to inquire, and found that, on missing me, he had taxed the sergeant 
with having received a bribe, and had coolly transferred the douceur to his 
own pocket.”—p. 12. 


The sensations of a traveller, who for the first time finds himself 


in a country where day is no longer succeeded by night—light by 
darkness—are extraordinary, and well described by Mr. Thompson. 
Travellers in the arctic regions have stated that the perpetual pre- 
sence of light tempts them for a time to proceed with their journey 
without pausing to take necessary repose, until at length exhausted 
nature asserts her right. Custine says, “Hier est i peine fini, demain 
commence :” which, as Mr. Thompson observes, is literally true, for 
there is nothing to mark the passage of time. 


“The necessary observance of the conventionalities of life and society 
reminds us of particular periods, but the association of ideas which attended 
those periods no longer exists: the mind, like an ill-regulated time-piece, has 
no accuracy in its movements. Night brings no darkness in its train; a 
subdued light, as compared to the garish day, 1s the only emblem of the ap- 
proach and existence of to-morrow.”—p. 16. 


Mr. Thompson instances the power of money in overcoming the 
scruples of custom-house officials, and bringing, unopened, to his own 
door a box containing books of all others most strictly prohibited, as 


treating of revolutions ; and continues— 


“ The leading principles of action among the Russians may be divided into 
two heads, namely,—fear towards superiors, and tyranny to inferiors. The 
conduct of the superior influences the inferior: for exactly in proportion to 
the degree of power exercised by the one, is the tyranny with which its 
behests are transmitted down the various grades of subordinates to the other ; 
increasing in asperity at every step, till it ends with the poor mujik, even in 
blows.” —p. 20. 


The relation between the nobles and the serfs, as a matter of course, 
finds a place in Mr. Thompson’s volume; and he says, with much 
truth, that the reign of the heir apparent will be an important era to 
the Russians, 


“Who expect much from his avowed opinion on the subject of the serfs. 
Ile is anxious for their emancipation ; but the danger of attempting it is great, 
and twofold: either he must disappoint the already excited expectations of the 
serfs themselves, by withholding their freedom; or he will raise a fatal con- 
spiracy among the nobles, who will steadfastly resist all innovation on their 
property aad feudal rights.” —p. 26, 
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A laughable instance of the self-importance of the freed serfs equals 
what we sometimes read of the emancipated negroes. 

** Very few of the serfs who have succeeded in purchasing their freedom, 
remain im service ; but when such is the case, they assume a self-importance, 
and exact a deference from, and superiority over, other domestics: it is a 
caricature of the great national tyranny. I have just witnessed a most ludi- 
crous instance of it, which I give as an example of the ruling principle in 
Russian society. The Dvorniks, or yard-servants, whose occupations place 
them in an inferior grade, are treated as subordinates, even by the other ser- 
vants of the house. One of these men in our establishment had a sister about 
to be married, and, being anxious to give the utmost éclat to the ceremony, 
urgently pressed the housemaid to grace it with her presence. Her scruples 
being at length overcome (for the lady had considerable pretensions from 
having purchased her freedom), she exacted that he should have a carriage at 
the door to carry her to the scene of festivity, and that he should not presume 
to ride with her otherwise than standing behind as a footman! Having had 
a hair-dresser to arrange her curls and flowers, she was handed into the vehicle 
with the utmost gallantry and politeness, and the happy Andrew jumped on the 
footboard, delighted with her condescension.”—p. 32. 


The boasted “ paternal government” of Russia, seems to resolve 
itself into “despotism on the throne, and tyranny everywhere.” The 
consequences are, that the power of the nation is cramped, and its 
energies paralysed. Mr. Thompson is of opinion that the Emperor 
endeavours to fulfil his task of administering the affairs of Russia most 
conscientiously, according to his own ideas of the duties of his station. 
It is extraordinary to witness the power he possesses over the people, 
an instance of which is afforded by the ease with which he quelled the 
cholera riots at Moscow in 1831, when 


* A belief in a general system of poisoning became so confirmed, that the 
populace rose with the intention of destroying the cholera hospital, and of 
massacreing the physicians. Some rioting ensued, and a mob of several 
thousands had collected, when the emperor suddenly appeared among them. 
The effect was electrical. He placed himself on the steps of a church com- 
manding the whole square, and, declaring that it was the hand of God, and not 
the work of man, which had brought the visitation upon them, ordered the 
whole mass to fall on their knees to pray God for forgiveness, and to with- 
draw the calamity from them. Immediate tranquillity ensued, and enthusiastic 
reverence for the man grew out of threatened violence and destruction. The 
trait was noble, and the judgment perfect, which, appealing to the religious 
feelings of the people, disarmed ignorance of its brutality.”—p. 70. 


The Emperor is accustomed to traverse the city without attendants, 
and is everywhere treated with silent respect ; but woe to the unlucky 
wight whom imperial condescension may single out for conversation. 
He is instantly arrested by the police, who are ever on the look-out, 
required to repeat the substance of the conversation, and confined until 
influence or a bribe terminates his captivity. This occurred to a 
celebrated French actor, who was accosted by the Emperor on his 
first appearance after an illness; the circumstance of his arrest reached 
the Emperor’s ears, and he desired to know in what way he could 
make reparation for the inconvenience the actor had experienced. 
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The reply was characteristic.—“In nothing, Sire, but that your 
Majesty will never condescend to speak to me in the street again.” 
Vigilant as are the police, they are totally unable to check the 
career of the pickpockets, “who yield to none in Europe in adroitness 
and finesse ;” and our author gtves an example of this in the mode of 
disposing of their acquisitions when there is any risk of detection. 


“A gentleman buying a cap, selected one of an unusual shape from the 
hatter’s counter, and, after much haggling, purchased it; although it had 
been made to order, and the party for whom it was intended was expected to 
fetch it momentarily. To secure it, the gentleman put it on his head, and 
departed. In the course of his walk he found in his pocket a snuff-box which 
did not belong to him, and which he knew was not there a short time before ; 
he could not account for it; presently, he drew forth a strange handkerchief, 
and shortly afterwards he found himself enriched with a pocket-book. Sus- 
picious of these additions to his property, he determined to stroll leisurely 
about to watch the result; and at length, from the quantity of things placed 
softly about his person, he became convinced that he was converted into an 
ambulatory receiver of stolen goods, of which the cap was the sign. He at 
once made the discovery to the police, who were not long in turning the 
information to account.” —p. 136. 


Gipsies are met with in Russia, as well as in almost every other 
part of the world; but here they are not the itinerant vagabonds they 
are in other countries, being obliged by law to dwell in houses. At 
Moscow, Mr. Thompson found a party of vocalists belonging to that 
curious race. 

“T mentioned to you that we fell in with gipsies on our route, and here 
there is another colony of them established as public singers,—not ballad or 
street singing, things altogether unknown, but as performers in the public 
gardens, and other places of recreation. They have attained a high perfection 
in their art, and their glees and choruses, unaided by instrumental music, are 
both pleasing and harmonious. Some of the females are of great beauty, 
which they perfectly understand how to advance the value of by a becoming 
but coquettish dress, and the display of rich ornaments about their persons.” 
—p. 280. 


Before we close our notice, we must give an extract illustrative of 
the domesticelife of the Emperor. 


“The succession to the throne has been strengthened by the birth of a son, 
to the great joy of the Emperor, who is most tenderly attached to his family, 
and-seeks relaxation in domestic happiness. I have seen him nurse this child, 
and carry it to the window of the palace at Peterhof, to show it to the crowd 
collected to celebrate the Empress’s anniversary. I want nothing more than 
such a scene as this, to assure me of the real benevolence of heart and affection 
of the Emperor; for, although doubtless acted, and the impression it was to 
create felt, yet it could not have been premeditated, but was rather the 
spontaneous action of the man, arising from the impulse of the moment, and 
from his constant desire to keep up the part he has set himself to perform. 
The slightest acts of such a man are construed into a meaning; and it is not 
the least part of his policy to take care that they shall be construed rightly, 
and that when he treads the stage, his performance shall be marked and 
perfect. The whole empire is a living witness that kindness of heart in him 
is a natural attribute; for, despot though he be, he stops short of the tyrant ; 
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when the two characters might not only be combined from disposition, as was 
the case in Paul, but might become so from the knowledge and exercise of 
unlimited power. His affection for the Empress is admitted by all, and her 
great influence over him corroborates the fact: the Emperor also sinks into 
the father, in seeking to secure the happiness of his daughters, rather than to 
sacrifice them to the interests of state policy, by permitting them to make 
their own selection in marriage, instead of following the example of other 
powers by wedding them without consulting their affections. Honour to him 
for the deed! It is one of the brightest jewels in his crown, and certainly 
enhances his popularity. So true is it that the mind is more operated on 
by the display of kind and natural impulses, than by the formal and 
heartless show of rank and pomp: the one strikes chords which vibrate in 


unison, and the other glances off the heart, which it leaves untouched.”’—p. 
179. 


In conclusion, we quote the author’s reflections on the “ Hollow- 
ness of Russian Power,” in which there is much truth :— 


** Notwithstanding his absoluteness, the Emperor does not put forth often 
the whole of his power; for if he did, it might not be permitted to endure long, 
as the examples of some of his predecessors prove. To understand well the 
difficulties of the peculiar political position of this country, you must re- 
member that the vengeance of the people would be the more terrible from their 
ignorance and from the length of their endurance. A government which 
blushes at nothing, because it plumes itself on the ignorance with which it 
shrouds its arrogation of power, is more dreaded than permanent: misery in 
the nation ; brutishness in the army ; terror of cach other among those most 
to be dreaded ; servility in the church; hypocrisy among the nobles; igno- 
rance and squalidity among the people—such is the state of the country, 
which the inscrutable decree of Providence has created; and it is with this 
heterogeneous mass of corruption and baseness that the Emperor attempts to 
throw his weight into the balance of Europe, and to establish his dominion in 
the West. The vastness of his power imposes its own limits, and even places 
him at the mercy of his agents and lieutenants; distance and the ignorance of 
facts resulting from it, customs, and the self-interest of his subordinates, make 
him dependant on reports and the good faith in which they are brought to 
him for much of the information he receives. Combined Europe, at a breath, 
might compel Russia, from her geographical position, to fall in the scale of 
nations, and to confess that her power is one more of sufference than reality. 
The outward appearance of its grandeur is but an illusion, founded on an 
attempt to appear civilized without being so: it is like the figure in the dream 
of Nebuchadnezzar, with its feet of clay. If the sovereigns of Russia sought 
really to civilize the empire by its own energies, by cultivating the admirable 
gems which nature has placed in the hearts of the people—they would dazzle 
Europe less, but they would acquire a lasting and more extensive glory, and 
we should see them exercising a legitimate influence and power among other 
nations. Turkey itself might then succumb to this influence, without creating 
among other states any jealousy or alarm at this increase of power. But since 
the country has swerved from this well-defined track in the high road of civi- 
lization, no efforts can place it in the right course, and the issue will be a 
spectacle for future generations.” —p. 150. 
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9.— Ain THE Foop As WELL AS THE Brearn or Lire. By 
Robert James Mann, M.R.C.S., Author of the ‘Planetary and 
Stellar Universe. London: Jarrold and Sons, 47, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 1848. 


Tuts treatise is the first of a series of essays, “designed to illustrate, 
as familiarly as may be possible, the intimate relation that exists 
between the physical properties and laws of matter, and the vital 
actions of plants and animals.” It furnishes a comprehensive reply 
to Schleiden’s question—“ What does man live upon?”’—by showing 
that from the atmosphere are derived those elementary substances, by 
means of which the daily waste of both animal and vegetable life is 
repaired. 

“Both plant and animal, while living, waste and grow: the waste must be 
renewed, the growth supplied. Both plant and animal have need of food, and 
nothing can serve them as an efficient source of nourishment, unless its com- 
posing atoms are free to move with regard to each other, are free to come and 
go as the wants of liviag structures shall determine.”’—p. 2. 

It is obvious that the atmosphere is, mechanically, admirably adapted 
to answer these requirements of both plants and animals, for nothing 
can surpass the freedom of motion with which its constituent atoms 
are endowed. Chemically, it is no less admirably adapted to the same 
end, as we shall presently see. 

“The atmosphere which forms the outer surface of the habitable world is a 
vast reservoir, into which the supply of food, designed for living creatures, is 
thrown; or, in other words, it is itself the food of all living things in its sim- 
plest form. The animal grinds down the fibre and tissue of the plant, or the 
nutritious store that has been laid up within its cells, and converts these ma- 
terials into the substance of which its own organs are composed. The plant 
acquires the fibre and nutritious store, which it thus yields up to the animal as 
food, from the invisible air surrounding it; air is digested by the plant into 
organized fibre and secretion; these products of the vegetable are digested by 
the herb-feeding animal into the more complex materials of its own flesh and 
blood. The air is the material of nourishment in its rudest and most element- 
ary form. The animal is the most complete and perfect product formed there- 
from. The plant is the intermediate agent, by means of which the rude 
material is changed into the highly-finished structure of the animated frame. 
—p. 4. 

The organic tissues of both plants and animals are chemically com- 
posed of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon ; in the tissue of animals a 
fourth element, nitrogen, is universally present in combination with 
the other three; in many plants also nitrogen abounds, but it has not 
yet been discovered in all. All these elements are present in atmos- 
pheriec air, the bulk of which is made up of oxygen and nitrogen, with, 
in addition, smaller proportions of carbonic acid and ammonia, and a 
greater or less quantity, according to circumstances, of watery vapour. 
In the preceding extract it is stated that the plant acquires its fibre 
and nutritious properties from the atmosphere; how is this 
effected ? 
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“* Plants must comprise solid substances among their materials, in order 
that they may have firmness of structure sufficient to enable them to carry on 
the offices of life. These solid substances are principally composed of dense 
carbon. Dense carbon must therefore be introduced into the interior of grow- 
ing plants. The arrangements made to effect this introduction is one of the 
most beautiful and wonderful of the varied phenomena by which the ends of 
organization are attained. Vegetables cannot go ranging about as animals can, 
to seek the dense material that they need for the consolidation of their tissues ; 
and if they could do so, they have not been furnished with any special appa- 
ratus for seizing it, and appropriating it to themselves when found. But these 
wants are not the less remembered and cared for, because they are left to 
grow throughout their lives upon the same little spot of ground. The ever- 
watchful Providence that despatches the animated creature to seek its food, 
never forgets to send their food tothem. A subtle agent, endowed with ex- 
traordinary powers, is commissioned to minister to their helplessness. All- 
present oxygen rushes into the lungs of animals, the furnaces of man, and all 
the countless places in which the processes of decay are carrying on. In each 
of these it seizes upon the loosening atoms of carbon, and converts them by a 
touch into a subtle elastic gas, which is wafted away upon the passing breeze, 
or dissolved in the descending shower, and thus finds a ready entrance into 
even the minutest vegetable pore.” —p. 23. 


It has been demonstrated by experiment that carbon, essential as it 
is to the growth of plants, never enters the vegetable mouths—the 
spongioles of the roots—in a solid state, however finely it may be 
divided ; it is only in combination with oxygen, as carbonic acid, that 
it is absorbed by these delicate organs: and even in this state, the 
presence of water, as a solvent, seems to be necessary. 


** The superabundance of watery vapour which the air contains, is returned 
to the surface of the earth as falling rain. A small proportion of this finds its 
way into the interior of plants as rising sap, and carries up with it carbonic 
acid and ammonia that it has dissolved on its way. The denser parts of the 
carbonic acid are fixed with the ammonia, and a small portion of the water, as 
organised matter. Growing plants are the agents commissioned to purify the 
air. It is by their intervention that all excess of carbonic acid and ammonia 
is disposed of. Water, carbonic acid, and ammonia are taken from the air by 
growing plants. They are the direct materials of nourishment on which plants 
feed.”—p. 8. 

The carbonic acid thus introduced to the interior of a plant, must 
be there separated into its constituents, oxygen and carbon, in order 
that the latter may perform its primary office of solidifying the vege- 
table tissues. This decomposition is rapidly effected. As the water 
of a saline solution may be driven off by heat, leaving the salt behind; 
so the oxygen of the carbonic acid, under the direct influence of the 
solar rays, is driven off from the leaves, and the dense carbon remains 
behind to strengthen the vegetable tissues. 

Nitrogen is another element present in great quantities in the 
tissues of many plants. Like carbon, it enters them in combination 
with another substance. Hydrogen and nitrogen combined form am- 
monia; and water holding ammonia in solution is absorbed by the 
spongioles, and, like the carbonic acid, is separated into its consti- 
tuents by the vital action of the plant. 
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Most plants require to be fixed in the soil in order that their roots 
may derive from that source the requisite supply of food. This sup- 
ply, as it enters the root in the form of crude sap, consists, as we have 
seen, of water, holding in solution carbonic acid and ammonia, and 
small quantities of earthy matters. And although some plants, as 
many of the Orchidez, are able to derive the whole of the food they 
require from the atmosphere alone, without the slightest connexion 
with the earth, this is the exception to the general rule. It will 
therefore be obvious that the luxuriance of vegetation must depend 
in great measure upon the proportion of nutritious matters contained 
in the soil. And it is to this point, as connected with agriculture, that 
the researches of Liebig, and other modern chemists, have been 
directed, with a view of showing how the fertile properties of the soil 
may be increased at will by the agriculturist. To a right under- 
standing of this subject, as important as it is interesting, the treatise 
before us will be found to conduce; but as it is impossible to enter 
more fully into the matter here, we must be content with recommend- 
ing a reference to its pages. 


10.—Peter Jones. An AvtopioGcraPny. Stage the First. London: 
John Chapman, 142, Strand. 1848. 


AttnovucnH ushered into the world by no flourish of trumpets in the 
form of introduction or preface, Peter Jones gives an exceedingly 
interesting and truthful picture of the progress of an ingenuous and 
inquiring mind in its search after knowledge. Peter represents him- 
self to have belonged to a large family, dwelling “in one of those cities 
which are as the eyes of Britain.” Though poverty was the lot of 
this family, there was also much contentment and love within their 
habitation. The father was an untaught but upright man, and the 
mother “a lively merry creature—light, but not volatile; cheerful, 
but scarcely gay.” Peter, the favorite of his mother, “was an odd- 
looking little urchin,” whose sagacity inspired his fond parent with 
the hope that he would one day be a great man. With no other early 
instruction than being taught by his father to read the Bible and the 
New Testament, Peter went out to daily toil, that his earnings might 
add to the comforts of his family. The father died, and “Peter was 
raised to a better situation by a kind friend, who found out and visited 
the widow and fatherless in their affliction. This friend, observing 
Peter’s inquisitive turn of mind, lent him a little book on Astronomy, 
and “assisted him to comprehend it; and though the mind of Peter 
was, at first, staggered by the greatness of the ideas that crowded 
upon him, there at last ‘fell from his eyes as it had been scales ;’ 
he felt the great truths of Astronomy; and their sublimity enlarged 
his soul.” From this time the acquisition of knowledge became Peter’s 
ruling passion; he was, however, brought down from the first aérial 
soarings of his newly-awakened mind by the question, “ How do you 
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know that what the astronomers tell you is true?” And now he 
seriously set to work, with the best aids he could command, to render 
himself able to give a reason for the scientific faith that was in him: 
henceforth 


“Peter Jones was no longer the dull-looking lad he had hitherto seemed. 
The excitement of his intellect was working on his outward appearance ; he 
became animated, sprightly, and carried his head with an air almost of pride. 
‘ Knowledge is power,’ he would say to himself; ‘and poor, insignificant 
Peter Jones shall acquire the power which knowledge confers.’ He arrived 
at a conviction that what man had done, that man could do; and if the blood 
that ran in his viens was of the same kind as that which animated a Newton, 
or a Watt, might it not be his lot to do something which should be as remark- 
able as the discovery of gravitation, or the invention of the steam engine? 
To an IMMORTAL race he belonged; and the best proof of his immortality 
was his mental progression. The Peter Jones that dabbled in the puddle was 
a very different being from the Peter Jones who knew a little about astronomy, 
mechanics, chemistry, and the steam-engine; and why might not the Peter 
Jones that is to come far surpass the Peter Jones that now is? ‘ONwarps,’ 
he cried, ‘Onwards! Peter Jones shall yet, in his own person, assert the 
majesty of mind.’ ” —p. 27. 


We cannot accompany Peter in his onward progress, nor describe 
his mental struggles, his doubts and fears, as he successively en- 
countered difficulties , at first sight apparently far above his power to 
surmount, connected with the early periods of the world and of the 
races of men and animals which inhabited it; geology, cosmogony, 


theology, history, and many other sciences occupied his attention: nor 
was he a negligent or a forgetful student, but steadily pressed for- 
ward in the “path he had chosen. ‘The book is written with great 
spirit and will well repay perusal. 


11.—Miraseau: A Lire-nistory. In Four Books. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 1848. 
We needed not the author’s confession to be assured that he is “an 
ardent admirer of Mirabeau ;” every page of his book attests the fact. 
His manifest hero-worship sometimes induces us to doubt his impar- 
tiality ; but even this is more tolerable than his frequent and by no 
means successful attempts at an imitation of Carlyle’s somewhat 
fantastic but nervous style. With all their faults, however, we are 
willing to accept thesé volumes as a memoir conve ying the most com- 
plete idea of the character of one whose faults were in a great measure 
forced upon him, as the results of an improperly- -trained, or rather a 
seandalously-neglected childhood ; of a man whose errors, great as 
they were, must be granted to have been mainly created by cir- 
cumstances, and whose good traits were entirely and solely his own. 
After tracing the progenitors of Mirabeau in a downward current 
from the year 1267, when Azzo Rique tti, “and all his eonnexions and 
relatives, were, with many other Ghibellines, banished from Florence’ 
by the Guelphs, we arrive at the name of “Victor, Marquis de 
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Mirabeau, born in Provence, on the 5th of October, 1715.” This was 
the father of the hero of our ‘ Life-history,’ and the following is his 
character. 


“Stranger man than this Marquis never came forth upon the earth. Per- 
verse, crabbed, obstinate, vehement-tempered and tyrannous, he was one mass 
of conflicting elements, confined in too narrow space, and ever bursting out, 
often in fiery brilliances, often in empty sound, and oftener still in lurid 
smoke. Professing in his theories unlimited love for his fellow-creatures en 
masse, and being known by the title of the Friend of Man, there was no indi- 
vidual with whom he was in daily intercourse with whom he did not quarrel ; 
excepting, perhaps, a questionable lady and her allies. He believed himself to 
he the regenerator of France ; was determined that all his relatives or friends 
should be him ; and when they would be themselves, he had one invariable 
specific, a lettre-de-cachet and prison-cooling; until, at length, the minister 
informed him that he had had no less than fifty-four of these missives, and that 
more could not be granted. With his wife he had a fifteen years’ law suit and 
quarrel, of scandalous recrimination and mutual severity; until the Marquis 
lost the day, and the Marchioness obtained a separation. As a writer, he was 
by no means despicable; but it was his becoming an economist and literary 
man, that soured the genial current of his soul, by making every man who 
could not digest his Ephémérides or Lecons Economiques his personal 
enemy.”’-—p. 26. . 

Such is the character given of the father of Gabriel-Honoré de 
Riquetti, Count of Mirabeau, the hero of these volumes, who first saw 
the light at Bignon, on the 9th of March, 1749. How far the father’s 


subsequent treatment of that son might have been induced by first 
impressions, which seem to have been not of the most agreeable nature, 
may be conjectured ; for we are told that 


“When the Marquis went to see his son, the nurses thought it necessary to 
prepare him by saying, ‘ Do not be afraid :’ and well they might, for the child 
was of a size and vigour never before known—at least never chronicled. He 
had an immense head, almost amounting to a deformity; a twisted foot; two 
molar teeth were found cut, and his tongue was tied by the frenum. It is 
very remarkable that the greatest modern orator should have been born tongue- 
tied.”—p. 31. 

These personal attractions were moreover enhanced when, at three 
years old, the young count caught the smallpox, which, confluent and 
malignant, threatened his life, and left his countenance seamed and 
furrowed to such an extent, that his loving father, in describing his 
son to his uncle, tells him, “ Your nephew is as ugly as the nephew of 
the devil ;” a personage, by the way, of whom we never heard before. 

Young Mirabeau’s education was confided to M. Poisson, “a kind 
of factotum to the Marquis.” And at this period seems to have com- 
menced the fierce struggle between father and son, the consequences 
of which, to the latter, were pregnant with evil. The Marquis 


“Was determined to beat nature; to fight and wrestle with her; banish 
her from the young count, and mould him entirely in the model of his father ; 
so that, when he died, his son might succeed him as chief of the economists. 
In this fight the Marquis was to be defeated, not without much struggling; 
and Mirabeau was to be as God saw fit he should be, and not as the Marquis 
would have fain cramped and docked him to: and, as in all fights the battle- 
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field is sorely torn and wounded by the conflict, so Mirabeau in this struggle 
suffered all the grievances of the encounter.”—p. 32. 

At ten years of age, young Mirabeau suffered from a violent fever, 
and his life was despaired of. On his recovery, the liberality with 
which he relieved distressed objects offended the Marquis, his father, 
whose charity seems to have been purely theoretical. At fifteen the 
youth was transferred to the military school of the Abbé Choquart, 
where he was entered under the assumed name of Peter Buffitre. 
Here is an account of his progress there. 

“The Abbé Choquart, by nature and occupation, was a stern mau; and was, 
by the Marquis’s account of his new pupil, prepared to exercise all his stern- 
ness upon Mirabeau. But one glance upon the frank, pock-seamed, but still 
genius-beaming features of his charge, told him a truer tale than his father’s 
prejudiced jabbering. He was not severe, nor was severeness wanted ; for 
Mirabeau devoted himself with unwearied industry to study, and manifested 
an aptitude and a memory which astonished and delighted. Besides the dead 
languages, he studied English, Italian, German, and Spanish; in all of which 
he grew a proficient. But his darling study was mathematics, united with 
architectural drawing. Ile was a musician, and even composed some few 
melodies; while in all the gentlemanly sports he excelled his fellow-students. 
In short, nothing to the inexhaustible maelstrom-appetite came amiss. All 
was grist to his mill; and he filled himself with whatever came to hand, good 
or bad; until, when at forty, he stood with his hand upon the bridle ofa 
Revolution to control it, and govern it, no man in Europe had such an 
immense, heterogeneous agglomeration of learning,—human, devilish, and 
divine.” —p, 37, 

At eighteen, Mirabeau the elder entered his son in the army, asa 
volunteer without a commission. The particular regiment was selected 
by the father “ because De Lambert was the most rigorous commander 
and the strictest disciplinarian in the service.” The young man had 
the singular good fortune to please his father so much by his conduct 
in his new profession, that the latter procured a commission for him ; 
but with characteristic inconsistency he refused to supply funds 
adequate to his descent and family. Mirabeau, in consequence, got 
into debt, and then lost a few louis at play ; these peccadilloes were 
duly reported to the father, and the favourite /ettre-de-cachet was 
threatened. But the ugly subaltern completed the catalogue of his 
crimes at this period by presuming to supplant his commanding officer 
in the good graces of the daughter of an archer of Saintes. This was 
unpardonable ; and Mirabeau pére, worked upon by his creatures, who 
hated the son in an equal degree with himself, decided upon impri- 
soning the culprit in the island of Rhé: accordingly, with a refine- 
ment of cruelty, we read that 

“One morning a note was placed in the hands of Mirabeau, which he was 
requested to deliver to M. de Sanneterre, at Rochelle; upon delivering which 
he found he had been his own executioner, since the letter contained an order 
for the arrest and transfer to the Isle of Rhé of Monsieur Peter Buffiére, which 
was instantly complied with.”—p. 42. 

The governor of the fortress had strict orders to confine his charge 
closely, to allow no relaxation, to watch him narrowly, and report 
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proceedings; and if this did not break his spirit, it was contemplated 
to send him to Surinam, to see what effect fever and malaria would 
have upon him. On this portion of the history, the author has the 
following remarks, which contain a clue to the causes of much that 
was wrong in the future life of his hero :— 

“To us this picture of young Mirabeau at twenty is one of the most 
melancholy in the annals of biography. He stands alone with fierce passions 
(the passions, too, of his family], but a noble heart and intellect; and has 
never had, all his life, one true guiding and correcting friend, to curb the one, 
to elevate and exercise the other. Whatever crimes Mirabeau might hereafter 
commit, we could forgive him; for how stands he at present? His father 
hates him, noting every foible, every blemish, and for the follies of so young 
a lad there is no friendly advocating voice to speak one extenuating word, but 
there are many eager to blacken and deface his character, ever more and more ; 
for the Marquis has money, and when his son is in punishment, squanders it 
on others; therefore have these others a game to play, and they play it well. 
Grévin hated him, we have just said why. Prostitute de Pailly hated him for 
a similar reason; and in the hands of these two evil spirits, the Marquis is as 
clay in the hands of the potter, fashioning not for good, but for evil. He 
condemns a son with a promising genius, unheard, unseen even; purposes his 
death by the putrefactions and corruptions of a poisonous climate ; and loads 
him to all men with ignominy and contempt. © Looking at this injured young 
Mirabeau at twenty, with that open soul and dawning genius of his,—with his 
wild Provencal blood, the blood of all the Riquettis, running riot through his 
veins, uncounselled, unloved, yet loving ; with his thoughtlessness reprehended 
as vice; foibles punished as crimes: looking upon and bearing this in mind, 
the questionable actions of Mirabeau grow less questionable, and the leviathanic 
incontinent of forty appears as the only result expectable from such treatment.” 
—p. 44. 

Released from this confinement, Mirabeau joined a regiment on 
active service in Corsica, where an unjust war was then raging, and, 
on presentation to the king, was, for his valour and services, appointed 
captain in a regiment of dragoons. His father, at an interview some 
time afterwards, was so much pleased with him, that he consented to 
his dropping the name of Peter Bufficre, and assuming his rightful 
title of Count of Mirabeau ; but this gleam of paternal favour was 
not lasting. The Marquis, however, when his son was twenty-three, 
thought it time for him to marry; and the lady elect is described as 
being “eighteen years of age, diminutive in stature, of a brown com- 
plexion, and vulgar at first sight.” The Marquis made him a hand- 
some settlement, which was withdrawn upon his retiring from the 
field on a first repulse; he, however, returned to the charge, won the 
lady, and was married. The Marquis requested that the lustre of the 
Mirabeaus should be duly kept in view at the wedding, which, accord- 
ingly, was a grand one; but he utterly refused either to contribute 
one farthing towards the expenses he himself incurred, or to renew 
his former settlement; so that the young husband began his wedded 
lite with a debt of £3,000 hanging over him, and a munificent income 
of £375 a-year, £250 of which was contributed by Mirabeau pére, 
and £125 by the bride’s father. 

Creditors becoming clamorous, the Marquis again reverted to his 
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favourite expedient, the lettre-de-cachet, which was followed up by an 
interdict, and a letter of exile, whereby his son was confined to the 
town of Manosque, not being allowed to pass the boundary thereof, 
save under peril of severe punishment. This prison-bound was 
broken by Mirabeau in order to perform an act of generosity towards 
a young man who had endeavoured to injure him; on returning from 
this mission, he met with and horsewhipped a bold baron who had 
insulted his sister, an affair which made some noise, and suggested 
many questions, foremost of which was this— 

“* How came the Count Mirabeau, who was confined within Manosque, to be 
flogging Villeneuve-Moans some twenty miles away from there? The answer 
to which question is, that on the 26th of June, as Mirabeau sat in his house—a 
house of tears, alas! for his son was dying, as they thought—tending his sick 
child; behold! myrmidons of the law entered, who, deaf even to his eloquence, 
amid the sobs of the heart-broken countess, and sick moans of the afflicted 
boy, dragged Mirabeau away from it—from Manosque afterwards—and so by 
slow removes from place to place, until in the end, on the 23rd of August, they 
finally deposited him in the safe keeping of the castle of If, to muse upon his 
strange destiny, and reflect upon his future prospects, if he chose to do so.”— 
p- 72. 

Although secluded here by royal order, professedly for violation of 
his exile and his attack on Moans, the father was the prime mover in 
the affair; and by him all communication with his friends was for- 
bidden. His wife, too, began to show her selfishness, and utterly 
refused to accede to his wishes, expressed in the most eloquent 
appeals, by letter, that she would join him at If with their son. The 
consequence was— 

“« That fierce indignation took possession of his heart; then it was that he 
flung all world-formulas and society-claims to the winds; then it was that he 
shut his eyes to all worldly consequences, and plunged forward to the crisis.” 
—p. 93. 

The crisis was not long in arriving. Stung to madness by his 
wife’s cruel desertion, and exasperated at his father’s tyranny, Mira- 
beau commenced his Liaison with Madame Monnier (Sophie), escaped 
into Switzerland, and, after many hairbreadth escapes and devious 
wanderings, settled down for a short time at Verricres, where he was 
joined by Sophie, who had left her husband some time previously. 
From Verriéres the fugitives entered Holland, and took up their 
abode at Amsterdam, where Mirabeau occupied his time in literature, 
and produced numerous works for the booksellers of the town; and 
here, perhaps, was passed the happiest period of his life. But it was 
terminated by the arrest of Sophie and himself ;—the lady was con- 
signed to “a kind of genteel house of correction for erratic ladies,” in 
Paris, and the Count to the Donjon of Vincennes, where he remained 
for three years and a half; but when he quitted Vincennes “he bade 
adieu to a prison life for ever.” 


* He had grown during his confinement, but was so miserably clad, that 
the very first act his brother-in-law had to do for him, was to carry him forth- 
with to Paris, and outfit him afresh. He had then once more gained that 
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dearest heritage of man, his liberty; yet his prospects were none of the 
brightest. Without occupation, without connexions, with a name much 
soiled, and a questionable character ; with no income, for his father declined 
allowing any to him; he stood, thus, with no resources save his inexhaustible 
intellect: with the world and a life before him.”—p. 129. 

And here we must leave him, referring to the book itself those 
readers who may wish to follow the “ travelling volcano” in its future 
career. If a differently conducted childhood had been Mirabeau’s 
lot, how different might have been his manhood! And it is to his 
early life that our notice has been directed, since it affords a clue to 
many after events which are detailed in the volumes before us. The 
“life-history,” we cannot consider impartial ; but it has the merit 
of being the only succinct and complete biography of a man of un- 
doubted ability, of a great soul spoiled by circumstances, which has 
yet appeared, and as such will be read with interest by those who 
disapprove of the hero’s actions, and who will dissent from many 
of the author’s opinions. 


12.—Tne AUTHORSHIP OF THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS ELUCIDATED; 
including a Biographical Memoir of Lieutenant Colonel Isaac 
Barré, M.P. By John Britton, F.S.A. London: J. R. Smith, 
Old Compton Street. 1848. 


We cannot say that we think Mr. Britton’s ‘ Elucidation,’ creditable 
as it is to his ingenuity and research, will throw much light upon the 
vexed question of the authorship of the famous Letters of Junius. 
Mr. Britton is of opinion that the real author of these letters was 
Col. Barré, and that he was assisted in their composition by the Earl 
of Shelburne, and Dunning, Lord Ashburton. To the same 
trio the authorship has been before attributed, with this difference, 
however, that the first place has been assigned to Lord Shelburne, 
Barré and Dunning being spoken of as his assistants; and Col. Barré 
has been named as the probable author, though his individual claims 
seem not to have been publicly investigated. 

Mr. Britton’s opinion that the letters emanated from the parties 
above named, seems to have been formed nearly half a century ago, 
while collecting materials for his ‘ Beauties of Wiltshire.’ He at that 
time became acquainted with the Rev. Dr. Popham, of Chilton, who, 
in early life, held the vicarage of Lacock for more than twenty years. 
During this time Dr. Popham was in the habit of visiting at Bowood, 
the seat of the Earl of Shelburne; where, among other distinguished 
men of the day, Counsellor Dunning and Col. Barré were the most 
regular and constant visitors. Certain peculiarities in the daily inter- 
course of the Earl and his protégés excited Dr. Popham’s attention, 
and finally, his belief became confirmed that the trio were either the 
actual authors of the letters, or that they knew the writer. On one 
particular occasion, when the clergyman and the three friends were 
the only persons present at the dinner-table, an attack on the writings 
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of Junius, then exciting attention, was discussed, and one of the party 
made the remark, “that it would be shown up and confuted by 
Junius in the next day’s Advertiser.” Instead of the confutation, 
however, there was a note by the printer, stating that the letter would 
appear in the ensuing number. “ Thenceforward,” said Dr. Popham, 
“1 was convinced that one of my three friends was Junius ;” but this 
circumstance, in our opinion, tells rather against than for the hypo- 
thesis, though Mr. Britton seems to consider it as one of the conclusive 
facts in favour of his view of the case. 

One difficulty in the way of fixing the authorship upon Colonel 
Barré is the difference between his handwriting and that of the Junius 
manuscripts ; this is got over by supposing that the colonel employed 
an amanuensis, and that the latter copied all the letters for the printer. 
This amanuensis, it is attempted to be shown, was a gentleman of the 
name of William Greatrakes, a native of Ireland, who died at Hun- 
gerford, on his way from Bristol to London, on the 2nd of Au- 
gust, 1781, aged 52 years. He was buried at Hungerford ; and on 
his tombstone, in addition to the above particulars, was inscribed the 
motto of Junius, “Stat Nominis Umbra.” Attempts have been made to 
fix upon Mr. Greatrakes the actual authorship of the letters ; one 
writer going so far as to say that among the papers in his trunk were 
found all the letters of Junius in his own handwriting, with all the in- 
terlineations, corrections, and erasures, which sufficiently established 
them as the original manuscripts.” Connected with this is an impro- 
bable story of these manuscripts having been carried off to America by 
a friend who was with Greatrakes in his last moments. Mr. Britton 
gives no credence to the supposition that Greatrakes was the actual 
author, but believes him to have been Colonel Barré’s amanuensis. 

As we perceive that several new works upon the subject of the 
Junius letters are announced for publication, we shall refrain from 
entering more fully into the question in this place; but we may be 
allowed to refer to Mr. Britton’s unwearied industry in his endeavours 
to elucidate a mystery which has occupied his attention for about fifty 
years ; with what success his researches have been crowned, may be 
inferred from the following extract. He says :— 

** [ have written considerably more than one hundred letters, and examined 
above one hundred various literary works, in the hopes of obtaining that spe- 
cies of evidence which could neither be controverted nor doubted; but failing 
to find unequivocal proofs, am induced to submit the following results to the 
public, presuming they may lead to new and conclusive discoveries, by refer- 
ence to sources now for the first time pointed out, and to persons and places 
hitherto not suspected. In the language of sportsmen, a new scent is found 
and traced through various labyrinths—the wily fox is unkennelled, and his 
haunts and habits made known to the enterprising hunter.”—Preface, xxiv. 

What success subsequent investigations may meet with, remains to 
be seen ; for the present, as heretofore, it must be said of Junius, 
Stat nominis umbra, 
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13.—Fisn iv Rivers AND Streams: a Treatise on the Production 
and Management of Fish in Fresh Waters, by artificial Spawning, 

Breeding, and Rearing: showing also the Cause of the Depletion 

of all Rivers and Streams. By Gottlieb Boccius. London: John 

Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 1848. 

In 1841, Mr. Boeccius published a useful book on ‘The Management 
of Fresh-water Fish,’ in which he embodied the results of many years’ 
observation and experience, showing “the advantages which water- 
owners might easily derive, from judicious treatment, in improving 
the breed and breeding of fresh-water fish, and the large amount of 
good they might do to the community at large by the great quantity 
of wholesome food they might bring into the markets of both town 
and country.” In the volume now before us, the author follows up 
the subject of his former treatise, by giving such plain instructions on 
his mode of artificial spawning, breeding, and rearing of the fish, as to 
enable proprietors of rivers and streams to stock their waters with an 
unfailing supply of the finny tribe. 

Mr. Boccius, in his investigations, has become cognizant of some 
highly curious facts connected with the breeding of fish. He has 
ascertained that “salmon take 100 days, trout 50 days, and many 
other fish 42 days to come forth from the egg, provided the water 
does not change its temperature during the period of breeding:” he 
has also learned how to make fish deposit their spawn at the proper 
period; and this spawn, properly mixed with the milt of the male 
fish, and deposited in a suitable situation, he finds will, at the regular 
time, produce young fry, as surely as if deposited in the spot by the 
parent fish. He has ascertained that many a spot of promising appear- 
ance is totally unfit for the deposition of spawn, although well adapted 
for the support of the young fry when hatched, in consequence of the 
water being so impregnated with principles deleterious to the egg as to 
destroy its vitality as soon as deposited; while the same water 
would not injure the living brood, but rather furnish them with 
abundance of food, which they would not find in situations adapted 
for the hatching process. ‘The little volume is equally worthy the 
attention of the naturalist, the sportsmen, and the proprietor of streams 
and ponds adapted for the breeding and preservation of fish. 


14.—Somre Account oF THE FouNDATION OF Eton COLLEGE, AND 
OF THE PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE ScHooL. By E. 
S. Creasy, M.A., Professor of History at University College, 
London, &c. London: Longmans. 1848. 


Tuis little volume cannot fail to be highly acceptable to many an old 
Etonian. The college was founded about four hundred years ago, by 
Henry VL., in connexion with King’s College, Cambridge. Existing 
documents prove, that at a very early date, the sons of the English 
gentry were educated at Eton, and also show that skill in Latin versi- 
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fication was considered “the crowning excellence of an Etonian.” 
The following description of a day’s routine of duty is amusing: it is 
from a Latin document of the date of 1560, preserved in Corpus 
College, Cambridge. 

“According to this old epitome of the duties of a day, the boys on the 
foundation rose at five, at the summons of one of the four priepositors of the 
chamber, who at that time thundered out [intonat] ‘ Surgite.’ The boys 
repeated a prayer, in alternate verses, as they dressed themselves, and then 
made their beds. Each boy swept the part of the chamber close to his bed, 
and the prepositor chose four to collect the dirt into one heap and remove it. 
They then left.the chamber and went in a row to wash, after which they 
repaired to the school. The under master entered the school at six, and read 
prayers. The prepositors took down the names of those who were absent, 
and one prepositor’s especial duty was to examine the students’ faces and 
hands, and report any boys that came unwashed. At seven, the head master 
entered the school, and the work of tuition began in earnest. The boys were 
at this period divided into seven forms. The first, second, and third, were, as 
now, under the lower master, and the higher ones under the upper master; 
though the fourth form boys, during part of the school hours, passed over for 
a time into the province of the lower master. The boys dined at eleven, and 
seem to have supped at seven. These seem to have been the only two usual 
meals. Bed time was eight o’clock. Great and assiduous attention was paid 
to Latin composition, both in prose and verse, and the habit of conversing in 
Latin sedulously encouraged. Friday seems to have been flogging day.”— 
p. 16. 

This is followed by a list of the classical authors used in the school. 
The record also shows that the system of fagging was in use at that 
time, and indeed it is coeval with the foundation of Eton; for, as the 
author says, “according to the original scheme of lodging the seventy 
scholars, it was required that a certain number of the elder and more 
trustworthy members should be placed in each dormitory, and made 
responsible for the conduct of the rest.” It will be observed, how- 
ever, that the primary intention of this system has been long lost sight 
of, and the system itself frequently turned into an instrument of 
tyranny. The author explains the fagging system as followed at 
Eton, and certainly makes out rather a good case in its favour; but, 
like all other things, good as it may be if properly followed out, it is 
liable to much abuse. 


—_——_—— 


15.—PorvuLar Frei_p Botany; containing a familiar and technical 
Description of the Plants most common to the various localities of 
the British Isles, adapted to the Study of either the Artificial or 
Natural System. By Agnes Catlow, Author of ‘Popular Concho- 
logy.’ London: Reeve, Benham, and Reeve, King William Street, 
Strand. 1848. 


We know of no prettier Christmas presents to the young country 
resident, of either sex, than the little volume whose title is given 
above, and the companion volume on British Insects, of which we 
have spoken in another page of the present number of this Review. 
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They are both written in the same popular style, are both profusely 
illustrated with accurate figures of the objects described, and both 
exhibit a considerable acquaintance, on the part of their authors, of 
the science which each has taken under her particular care. The 
object of the ‘Field Botany’ is “to enable young persons, with little 
difficulty, to discover the scientific names of the common plants 
they may find in their country rambles.” This is not done by telling 
the young students that by pursuing some short “royal road” they 
may attain a useful knowledge of Botany without having mastered its 
elements; on the contrary, the author judiciously informs them at 
the outset that “a certain degree of study must be passed through, to 
enable any one to gain even a tolerable idea of this interesting 
subject.” But this preliminary labour is greatly smoothed by the 
agreeable manner in which the necessary instruction is given; and 
the figures will materially assist in the after part of the student’s 
career. 

“The present volume is suited to both the Linnean or artificial, and the 
natural systems of classification, that either may be pursued. Chapter 1 
introduces the subject, explains the plan of the work, and details the method 
of forming a hortus siccus. Chapter 2 treats of classification ; giving tables 
of the natural and artificial systems; and explanations of the principal 
botanical terms. Chapters 3 to 10 contain accounts of the plants to be pro- 
cured during the spring, summer, and autumnal seasons. And the concluding 
chapters are devoted to the mosses, lichens, and seaweeds.”—Preface, vi. 

We never like to discover faults in our favorites, whether animate 
or inanimate ; we must therefore be pardoned if we point out two or 
three errors, which, in a second edition, should be amended. The 
pretty but minute Tillea muscosa, is said to be “troublesome on 
garden walks near London.” We suspect this to be an error into 
which the author has been led by the ‘ British Flora,’ the authority 
quoted by all who give “near London” as a habitat for this plant, 
which is common in Norfolk and Suffolk. The natural order, too, is 
Crassulacee not Tilleacer. Then again, Myosurus minimus is said 
to be not easily discovered, for it does not exceed five or six inches in 
height: two or three inches is nearer the mark. The natural order 
of Paris is Trilliacew, not LIridacew. Parietaria belongs to the 
Urticacex, instead of the Cornacee ; Anagallis to Primulacex, not to 
Boraginacee. Hyoscyamus and Atropa, both Solanaceous genera, of 
course both belong to the Corolliflora, not one to that sub-division 
and the other to the Calyciflore. A careful revision of the book 
should be made by some competent botanist, and these and all similar 
errors corrected. We are so pleased with this little volume, that we 
would see it as correct as possible; the above remarks are therefore 
to be understood as offered in a friendly spirit. 

When the youthful student has mastered the contents of this 
book, he will have attained no inconsiderable knowledge of a science, 
which, above most others, will be found to add fresh charms to a 
country ramble, and to exhibit beauties never suspected by the 
careless observer of plants. 


Vou. L.—No. I. —— Y 
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16.—Tue Status oF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND, FROM THE TIME oF 
THE Normans, TO THE REIGN oF HER Masesty QUEEN Vic- 
TORIA, impartially considered : comprising Authentic Notices, de- 
duced from Historical and Legal Records ; and including a Sy- 
nopsis, with Comments, of the Debates on the Jewish Disabilities 
Bill. By Charles Egan, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, late Fellow-Commoner of Trin. Hall, Cambridge. London: 
Hastings, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. Dublin: Grant and Bol- 
ton. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1848. 


Mr. EGavx, in this volume, has given us a lucid and connected digest 
of all the evidence extant relative to the status of the Jews in Eng- 
land, from a very early period down to the present time. This con- 
clusively shows that there is really no exaggeration in the vivid 
picture of their sufferings, quoted from Sir Walter Scott, who truly 
says, that 

“* Except perhaps the flying fish, there was no race existing on the earth, in 
the air, or the waters, who were the objects of such an unintermitting, general, 
and relentless persecution as the Jews. Upon the slightest and most unrea- 
sonable pretences, as well as upon accusations the most absurd and groundless, 
their persons and property were exposed to every turn of popular fury ; for 
Norman, Saxon, Dane, and Briton, contended which should look with the 
greatest detestation upon a people, whom it was accounted a point of religion 
to hate, to revile, to despise, to plunder, and to persecute.” 

It is a curious anomaly, that whilst the Jews in England, from a 
very remote period of our history, had more important legal privi- 
leges conferred upon them than any other class of aliens ; yet are our 
annals indelibly stained with evidences of persecutions more unjust, 
more cruel and sanguinary, than have been recorded in those of any 
other Christian nation under heaven, except perhaps the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. 

In consequence of these persecutions the Jews seem to have quitted 
England, in order to seek peace in other lands, about the eighteenth 
year of the reign of Edward L. ; but up to the last moment of their 
stay here, was “ the same unchristian hatred, the same brutal barba- 
rity, the same fiendish malignity displayed towards the remnant of 
this powerless people.” Shortly after the death of Charles I., the 
Jews solicited permission to return to England, and offered to pay for 
the privileges sought by them the sum of £500,000 ; but the Puritans 
demanding as the ultimatum £800,000, the negotiation was broken off 
until the elevation of Cromwell to the Protectorate, when another 
application in behalf of the Jews was made in 1655. Cromwell libe- 
rally ‘summoned several divines and merchants, and also some of the 
judges to attend him and his privy council, to declare their opinions on 
the matter.” Mr. Egan gives a summary of the arguments urged on 
this occasion for and against the claims of the Jews ; the assembly 
continued fourteen days, and separated without coming to any de- 
cision. 

It is doubtful whether the Jews returned to England during the 
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time of Cromwell ; it is however certain that they were again located 
here early in the reign of Charles II. During the lapse of nearly two 
centuries since the re-establishment of the Jews in England, their 
numbers have so greatly increased, that it is estimated that there are 
now in Great Britain nearly 40,000 individuals of that persuasion ; 
“one-half at least of whom are native-born subjects of the crown.” 
Great efforts have been made of late vears to effect the removal of the 
civil disabilities under which these our fellow-subjects still labour ; 
the first important parliamentary step to promote their emancipation 
being that taken by Mr. Huskisson in 1830. Mr. Egan gives a short 
history of this and each of the subsequent emancipation bills, down to 
the last great effort consequent on Lord John Russell’s motion on the 
16th of December, 1847 ; and a tolerably full résumé of the debates 
on this motion and the bill founded upon it, will be found exceedingly 
useful : especially as we believe the period to be not far distant when 
the Jew will be admitted to as full a participation in the rights of citi- 
zenship as is now enjoyed by his Christian brethren. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Porms: BY A Sempstress. Being an Elegiac Ode to the Memory of the 
late Thomas Hood: and other Poems. By E. L. E. London: C. 
Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 1848. 


Tue Ode (with two other pieces in this little volume) has already appeared in 
‘ Hood’s Maguzine,’ and is an appropriate tribute to the memory of the author 
of the ‘ Song of a Shirt,’ from the pen of a member of the class whose con- 
dition has been so vividly depicted in Hood’s well-known composition. The 
pieces are of unequal merit, but embody many sweet thoughts not inelegantly 
expressed, and give fair promise of even better things on the part of the 
authoress, to whom, however, we would, in a friendly spirit, convey the 
warning not to attempt the adoption of literature as a profession, lest it prove 
even more unthankful than her present calling. 


THe ANIMAL. KINGDOM, ARRANGED ACCORDING TO ITs ORGANIZA- 
TION. . Baron Georges Cuvier. London: W.S. Orr & Co., Amen 
Corner. 1848. 


A NEw translation of this celebrated work, with numerous additions, by which 
the subject is brought up to the present state of knowledge. To Dr. Johnston, 
and Messrs. Blyth, Mudie, and Westwood is confided the editorial department, 
which appears to be very well executed. The work is to be completed in ten 
monthly parts, five of which have appeared, and is to comprise, besides 
numerous woodcuts inserted in the text, a portrait of Cuvier and forty illus- 
trations on steel. The latter, we observe, are from the plates executed by 
Landseer for the Natural-History volumes of ‘ Partington’s Cyclopedia ;’ though 
we do not know that we ought to find fault with this arrangement, as the 
illustrations are in themselves good, and the low price of the work would 
hardly have warranted the proprietors in having fresh plates engraved. 
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A Descriptive ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY, AND OF PHYSICAL AND PoLb 
TICAL GEoGRAPHY. Embracing the latest Information and most recent 
discoveries in Astronomical and Geographical Science. With descriptive 
Letter-press. By the Rev. Thomas Milner, M.A. London: Orr & Co. 
Nos. | to 5. 


Tue beautifully executed maps of this Atlas, and the variety of information 
contained in the explanatory text, render this a work of standard value for 
reference on the branches of study to which it is devoted. The maps are 
classed under three heads, astronomical, geographical, and physical; each 
division has its appropriate letter-press, which is profusely illustrated by 
wood-cuts and diagrams. It will be a very cheap and useful addition to 
any library. 


Tue Works or SHAKSPERE; with a Memoir and Essay on his Genius 
by Barry Cornwall: also, Annotations and Introductory Remarks on the 
Plays. London: Orr & Co. Nos. 1 to 5. 


A BEAUTIFUL edition of the works of our immortal bard, with Barry Corn- 
wall’s Memoir and Essays, and Kenny Meadows’s illustrations on wood and 
steel, at a very low price, must be welcome to all readers, numerous as are the 
forms in which they have already appeared. The typography, too, is excellent, 
and would of itself almost tempt one to purchase the work. 


Soctat Distinction; or, Hearts anp Homes. By Mrs. Ellis, author 
of ‘The Women of England,’ &e. London: J. and F. Tallis, 100, St. John’s 
Street. 


In this new serial, seven numbers of which have appeared, Mrs. Ellis has 
added to her former well-earned reputation as an authoress. The interest 
increases as the tale progresses; the characters are exceedingly well drawn; 
and the charming style of writing, together with the high moral tone pervading 
the narrative, will not fail to render ‘ Social Distinctions’ a favourite with 
readers of every age and degree. 


THe Nationat CycLtor#pia or Userut Know.tepce. London: 
Charles Knight, 90, Fieet Street. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
Five volumes of this spirited undertaking are now completed, and so far it 
entirely realizes the promise of the proprietor to make it “a Cyclopedia, in 
the fullest sense of the word, not a mere dictionary of- words.” Perspicuity 
has in no case been sacrificed to conciseness; and though the articles are 
necessarily condensed, they all contain a great amount of information of 
the most useful deseriptioa, with numerous references to authorities. The 
wood-cuts, too, are good, and expressive. The undertaking deserves every 

encouragement. 








London; Waterlow and Sons, 66 & 67, London Wall. 





